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PREFACE. 



The design of this little book (as well as of the 
Lessoks ok Eyidbnoes, to which it is a Sequel) 
is, partly, to supply young students with an Intro* 
duction to larger Works on the same, most im- 
portant, subjects, and partly, to provide something 
of a mbsHtwte for those Works, for any one who 
has not opportunities and leisure for reading them. 

It may also be convenient to those who have 
already read some of those Works, to have before 
them a short summa/ry of a few of the principal 
points therein treated of. 

In reference to several of the points noticed in 
these Lessons, dijficulties may be started, and ob- 
jections raised, and further explanations called for, 
by some readers. And to have inserted all such 
explanations and solutions as might have been 
thought needful, would have made the Work un- 
suitable, both in length and in its whole character, 
for the purpose it was designed for. 
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It has been thought better, therefore, -t^ 
references, partly in foot-notes, and partl3r at 
end of each Lesson, to the Works from whicik 
has been chiefly compiled, and to others v^ 
may be consulted with advantage in referenc< 
the severel subjects treated of. 



N.B. The reader will please to observe, thai 
these Lbssohs, (as in those of each former seri 
a word or phrase enclosed within square [brack 
b to be understood as eqtUvcderU to the precedi 
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?»p 5s 1i».:t - -* - .aasr ^ -.^i^ riginqflrue 

^ -^ * 1^ JO: •■ ""^^ " ^F- ^^ ^ 'igions, 

'^ -a --^ - ^ i • n 

'"afer -^ - ^ V -^ ^^ it IS, tllO 

'^" ^^^ uism — the 

Israelites, 

e way for 

Christianity. 

Now it is natural tliat you slioulu iiu.xt inquire — 
and the inquiry is a very useM one — how the pa«jan 
religions arose; and whether mankind, or tlie greater 
part of mankind, were originally left to themselves, 
to devise any kind of religious \\ orship thcv could, 
out of their own imaginations, or whether they had 
originally some true revelation among them; which 
they forgot, or corrupted, so as to fall into the 
iilolatry and the various BwpeTftlWAOii^ ^Vv^V^s^'ii 
prevailed in moat parts of ttic ^qxVBl^ 
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LESSON L 

MANKIND ORIGINALLY INSTRUCTED 
FROM HEAVEN. 

§1. 

It was remarked in the lessons 
on Evidences, tliat as Christianity did Origin o/lrue 
not always exist, our forefathers, and ond of false 
those of £01 other Christians, must have religions, 
been converted to that religion from 
some other; either from Paganism — that is, the 
worship of false gods, — or else from Judaism — the 
religion taught by the true God, to the Israelites, 
and which was designed to prepare the way for 
Christianity. 

Now it is natural that you should next inquire — 
and the inquiry is a very useful one — ^how the pagan 
religions arose; and whether mankind, or the greater 
part of mankind, were originally left to themselves, 
to devise any kind of religious worship they could, 
out of their own imaginations, or whether they had 
originally some true revelation among them; which 
they forgot, or corrupted, so as to fall into the 
idola^ and the varioiiLS s\r^T^\i\M\Q.\i^ ^\l\j2«aL\i3sivk 
prevmed ia most parts oJ t\ie ^oM. 
A 
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And it is also a very interesting and a very im- 
portant inquiry, wliat corruptions nave at any time 
crept into a religion originally from Heaven; be- 
cause it is our part to be ourselves on our guard 
against such corruptions. It is not enough that we 
should profess and believe in the Divine origin of 
Christianity, without being also careftd to distin- 

Siish pure Christianity, as it was left us by our 
ivinemaster and his Apostles, from any errors and 
superstitions that may have been mixed up with it 
by men. 

§2. 

The earliest history of mankind, 
Accounts in hj far, that we possess, is that con- 
Genesiso/the tained in the book of Genesis. It 
Jirst Divine jg extremely brief and scanty; espe- 
communica' ^ially the earliest portion of it. But it 
ttontoman. plainly represents the first of the 
human race — Adam and Eve, when in 
the Garden of Eden — as receiving direct communica- 
tions from God. We have no detailed accoimt, 
however, of the instruction they received; and even 
part of what the history does record is but obscurely 
hinted. For example: it is rather hinted than 
expressly stated, that the use of language wai 
imparted to them by revelation. This, however, u 
generally understood to be the meaning of the pas- 
sage (Gen. ch. ii. v. 20) in which it is said that 
God brought unto Adam the beasts and birda^ to 
see what he would call them, and that Adam gave 
them names. 

But our first parents, or their chil* 
Mankind not dren, must have received direct from 
^'^^yle/i 6;fodagreat deal of matTuetiouof which 
IZ^ '^'^^^ ^o particulars axe xeAatcd. ¥Tjt>e«vi^ss^ 
being taught sometlodng oi te^^oxx^ wA 
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moral duty, as appears from Genesis, (ch. ii., r. 16, 
and iv. 7,) it is evident that they must also hare 
learnt something of the arts of life. The first gene- 
rations of mankind were certainly not left at all in 
the condition of mere savages, subsisting on such 
wild fimits and animals as they might chance to 
meet with. We read concerning the first two sons 
of Adam (Gen. iv.), that the one was occupied in 
tilling the ground, and the other in keeping cattle. 

§3. 
Indeed, even independentl^r of 
the Bible-history, without taking into Impossibility 
account anything that we read in that, of man un~ 
we might draw the same conclusion aided attain- 
from what is matter of actual expe- ^ng civiliza- 
rience, and, as it were, before our eyes '""*• 
at this day. For it appears that mere 
savages, ifleft to themselves without any instruction, 
never did, and never can, civilize themselves. And 
consequently the first of the human race that did 
acquire any degree of civilization, since they could 
not have had instruction from other men, must have 
had a ^te^erhuman instructor. But for such an 
instructor, all mankind would have been savages 
at this day. The mere fact, that civilized men do 
exist, is enough to prove, even to a person who 
had never heard of the Bible, that, at some time 
or other, men must have been taught something by 
some superior Being: in other words, that there 
must have been a revelation. 

Some persons are accustomed to talk 
as if savages could, and sometimes did, Mistakes re- 
invent for themselves, one by one, all specting the 
the useM arts, and thus raise t\iem- onginof cwt- 
seJres to a civilized state, without tvuN *^^'^^^^^* 
assistance from men already c\v*A\z.ea, 
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One may meet witli fine deaciiptions — ^tihongh alto* 
getter &nciful--of this supposed pro^nress of men to* 
wards dyilization. One man, it nas been supposed* 
wishinff to save himself the trouble of Tooming 
througn the woods in search of wild fruits and lootSp 
would bethink himself of collecting the seeds of theset 
and cultivating them in a spot of ground cleared and 
broken up for the purpose. And finding that he ooold 
thus raise more than enough for himself, he mi^ 
agree with some of his neighbours to let them haye a 
part of the produce in exchange for some of the 
game and fish they might have taken. Another man* 
again, it has been supposed, would endeavour to 
save himself the labour and imcertainty of huntings 
by catching some kinds of wild animals alive, aim 
keeping them in an indosure to breed, that he mi^ 
have a supply always at hand. 

And again, another, it is supposed, might deyoie 
himself to the occupation oi dressing Bkins ht 
clothing, or of building huts, or canoes, or making 
various kinds of tools ; and might subsist by ex- 
changing these with his neighbours for food. And 
by thus devoting his chief attention to some one 
kmd of manu&diure, he would acquire increased 
skill in that, and would strike out useM new m^ 
ventions. 

Thus, these supposed savages having gradual^ 
come to be divided into huisbandmen, shepheidsi 
and artisans of various kinds, would begin to eiyogr 
the various advantages of a dimsum oflahaur, aoa 
would advance, step by step, in all the arts of eirh 
lized life. 

§4 

Sapaaes in- Now all this description is likely 

eapaSle of to appear plausMe afc m^ ^«t glance, 

tmprovmff fQ those who do Tiot VxiC^accc^ ciwcfc- 

^emse/ves, ^^^^ ^^;^ reflect aUeu\\Ne\^. ^X5.\» 
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on examination, it will be found to be contradicted 
by all history, and to be quite inconsistent with ^e 
real character of such Beings as savages actually 
are. In reality, such a process of inventions and 
improvements as that just described, is what never 
did, and never possibly can, take place in any savage 
tribe left wholly to themselves. 

All the nations of which we know 
anything, that have risen from a savage Traditions 
. to a civSized state, appear to have had respecting the 
the advantage of the instruction and origin of dvi- 
example of civilized men living among "Nation. 
them. Every nation that has ever had 
any tradition of a time when their ancestors were 
savages, and of the first introduction of civilization 
among them, always represent some foreigner, or 
some %eing from Heaven as haviug first taught them 
the arts of life. 

Thus, the ancient Greeks attributed to Prometheus 
*-a supposed superhuman Being — the introduction 
of the use of fire. And they represented Triptole- 
mus and Cadmus, and others, strangers, from a 
distant country, as introducing agriculture and other 
arts. And the Peruvians have a like tradition con- 
cerning a person they call Manco-Capac, whom they 
represent as the offspring of the sun, and as having 
taught useful arts to theur ancestors. 

On the other hand, there are great 
numbers of savage tribes, in various Testimony of 
parts of the world, who have had no voyagers. 
regular intercourse with civilized men, 
but who have been visited by several voyagers, at dif- 
ferent times, and, in some instances, at very distant 
periods. And it appears from comparing together 
the accounts of those voyagers that these tribes 
remain perfectlv stationary ; not making ^e %T!Ci'd^<^'^\. 
advance towards ciVUization. 
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For example, the people of the rami oontineiit ol 
New HoUandf and or the large island ofBtsgoB, for 
New Gainea,) which lies near it, who are amoiig ue 
rodest of savaffes, appear to remain (iu those parte 
not settled by Europeans) in exactly the same hratiik 
condition as when tney were first diaooTered. Thsr 
roam about the forests in search of wild animaJa, anl 
of some few eatable roots, which they laboriooalf 
dig up with sharpened sticks. But though they an 
onen naif stanrea, and though they hare to expend . 
uMnuch toil for three or four scanty meala of uuis 
TOots as would suffice for broakinff up and planing 
a piece of ground that would supply mem for a year, 
it nas never occurred to them to attempt oultivatiili 
those roots. 

The inhabitants, again, of the islands of Andamaa, 
in the Eastern Ocean, appear to be in a mon 
degraded and wretched state than eren the Nev 
Hollanders. 

The New Zealanders, again* in ^be interral of 
aboye 125 years between the first diMOvery of tkair 
islands by Tasman, and the second diacorery hf 
Captain Cook, seem to haye made no adyaneea iA» 
eyer, but to have remained just in the same oonfi- 
tion. And yet they were in a far leas aayaKe M$ 
llian that oi tiie New-Hollandera, being aeouafcoiMl 
rudely to cultivate the ground, and raiae oiopa of 
Bweet-potatoee. 

And such appears to be, from all acooimtai tte 
condition of all savage, or nearly savage tribes. Tkgf 
seem never to invent anytiiing, or to make any eAii 
to improve ; so that what few arts tiiey do poaiBW, 
(and which, in general, are only such as to enahfe 
them just to support Irfe,) must be the remnant that 
th&y bare retained from a more civilized state frooi 
rrhieh their aneestora bad def;eBk«wX^^« 
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§6. 
When, indeed, men have arrived 
at a certain stage in the advance Origin of 
towards civilization, (far short of what mistakes re- 
exists in Europe,) it is then possible speciing the 
for them, if nothing occurs to keep condition of 
them back, to advance further and ravages, 
Airther towards a more civilized state. 

And there is no one of the arts that may not be 
invented by men whose minds have been already 
cultivated up to a certain point. 

Hiose, for example, who have been accustomed 
to work in one kind of metal, may discover the use 
of some other metal. Those who are accustomed to 
till the ground, and whose facidties have received 
some considerable degree of improvement, may 
introduce the culture of some new veffetable. And 
if men have been used to make woollen cloth, they 
may proceed from that to linen or cotton cloth ; or, 
on the other hand, they may proceed from linen to 
woollen. 

And this it is that misleads some persons in their 
notions respecting savages. For, finding that there 
is no one art which might not have been invented 
by unassisted man, supposing him to have a certain 
degree of civilization to start from, they hence con- 
clude that imassisted man might have invented all 
the arts, supposing him left originally in a completely 
savage state. But this is contradicted by all expe- 
rience ; which shows that men in the condition of the 
lowest savages never have made the first step to- 
wards "civilization, without some assistance from 
iTithout. 

Human society may be compared to some com- 
hustihle Buhstancea which w\W. liol \«kfc ^x^ 's^^- 
c 
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taneously, but when once set on fire, will bum with 
continually increasing force. A community of men 
requires, as it were, to be kindled, and requires no 
more, 

§6. 
Perhaps, when you try to fano^ 
Real charac' yourself in the situation of a savage, it 
ter of savages, occurs to you that you would set your 
mind to work to contrive means for 
bettering your condition ; and that you might perhaps 
hit upon such and such useM inventions; and henoe 
you may be led to think it natural that savages should 
do so, and that some tribes of them may have ad- 
vanced themselves in the way above described, 
without anv external help. But nothing of the kind 
appears to have ever really occurred ; and what leads 
some persons to fancy it is, that they themselves are 
not savages, but have some degree of mental cultiva- 
tion, and some of the habits of thought of civilized 
men; and therefore they form to themselves an 
incorrect notion of what a savage really is — just as 
a person who possesses eyesight, cannot understand 
correctly the condition of one born blind. 

But those who have seen a good deal of real 
savages, have observed that they are not only feeUe 
in mental powers, but also sluggish in the use of 
such powers as they have, except when urged by 
pressino; want. When not thus urped, they pass 
their time either in perfect inactivity, or else in 
dancing, in decorating their bodies with paint, or 
with feathers and shells, or in various childisn sports. 
They are not only brutishly stupid, but still more 
remarkable for childish tliouglitlessness and impro- 
vidence. So that it never occurs to them to consider 
Jiow they may put themselvea Vn ?k. \ie\Xet c,ciTv^iJcsss^ 
a year or two hence. 
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Now such most have been the condi- 
tion of all mankind down to this day, Existence of 
if they had all been, from the first, left civilization a 
without any instruction, and in what confirmation 
is called a state ofnatwre — that is, M'ith of Scripture 
the faculties man is bom with, not at ^"^ory 
all unfolded or exercised by education. 
For, from such a state, unassisted man cannot, as 
all experience shows, eyer raise himself. And con- 
sequently, in that case, the whole world would have 
been peopled with mere savages in the very lowest 
state of degradation. The very existence, therefore, 
at this day, of civilized men, proves that there must 
have been, at some time or other, some instruction 
given to man in the arts of life, by some Being 
superior to man. For, since the first beginnings of 
civilization could not have come from any human 
instructor, they must have come from one sujper- 
human. 

§7. 
It has been shown, then, that 
the whole world would now have been Man wholly 
peopled with the very lowest savages, untaught^ in- 
if men had never received any instruc- capable of 
tion, and yet had been able to subsist subsisting, 
at all. But it is doubtful whether even 
this bare subsistence would have been possible. It 
is more likely that the first generation would all 
have perished for want of those few arts which even 
savages possess, and which (as has been above 
remarked) were probably not invented by savages, 
but are remnants which they have retained from a 
more civilized state. The Imowledge, for instance, 
of wholesome and of poisonous roots and fruits, the 
arte of making fiah-hooks and^let»,\iQi^^^sA«rtQ^^^ 
or darts, and Bnares for 'wild. scomA*, «xA ^1 ^^'^^ 
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structing rude huts, and canoes, and some other 
sncli simple arts, are possessed, more or less, by aQ 
savages, and are necessary to enable them to support 
their lives. And it is doubtful whether men left 
completely in a state of nature — ^that is, wholly 
iintaught — ^would not all perish before they could 
invent them for themselves. 

For, we should remember that man, 
Inferioritv when left in a state of nature, untaught, 
of man to me and with his rational powers not un- 
brutes in in- folded, is far less fitted for supporting 
stincts. and taking care of himself than the 

brutes, l^ey are much better provided 
both with instincts and with bodily organs, for sup- 
plying their own wants. For example, those animalB 
that have occasion to dig, either for food, or to make 
burrows for shelter — such as the swine, the hedge- 
hog, the mole, and the rabbit, have both an instinct 
for digging, and snouts or paws far better adapted 
for that purpose than man's hands. Yet man is 
enabled to turn up the groiind much better than 
any brute; but then this is by means of spades and 
other tools, which man can be taught to make and 
use, though brutes cannot. Again, birds and bees 
have an instinct for building such nests and habita- 
tions as answer their purpose as well as the most 
commodious bods and houses made bv men; but 
man has no instinct that teaches him now to con- 
struct these. Brutes, again, know by instinct their 
proper food, and avoid what is unwholesome; but 
man has no instinct for distinguishing the night- 
shade-berry* (with which children have often been 
poisoned) from wholesome fruits. And quadrupeds 
swim hy nature, because their swimming is the 

* The bevvy of the deadly nlgVitahade (.tvoV. V\ve vjwA^ v\^gcAs3cAd& 
tiommon in hedges) looks like a black cUevr^, axi^\x«A «». ^^'i'sX \»&\ft^ 
'^id no unpleasant amell. 
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me motion by wHch they advance when on land; 
it a man, falling into deep water, is drowned, 
Jess he has learnt to swim. 
It appears, then, very doubtM whether men left 
lioUy untanffht, would be able to subsist at all, even 
the state of the lowest savages. But at any rate, 
is plain they could never have risen above that 
a.te. And consequently the existence of civiliza- 
>n at this da^ is a lima of monument attesting the 
ct that some instruction from above must, at some 
me or other, have been supplied to mankind. And 
e most probable conclusion is, that man when first 
eated, or very shortly afterwards, was advanced, 
T tiie Creator himself to a state above that of a 
ere savage. 

Now this is exactly what is told in 
3ripture. But you should observe Original Di- 
lat the proof which has been just vine instruc' 
yen of an original revelation to Man, tion proved 

quite independent of the Bible- h the eaist- 
jstory ; and therefore tends to con- f»^« 9f civi- 
rm that history. That man could not It^edMan. 
ive made himself, is appealed to as a 
roof of a Divine Creator. And that mankind 
)uld not, in the first instance, have civilized thcm- 
jlves, is a proof exactly of the same kind, and 
jually strong, of a superhuman Imtrtictor. 

§8. 

And here perhaps you may be 
isposed to inquire how it ever came Causes of de- 
bout that various tribes of men, from gencracy into 
me to time, degenerated into the the Savage 
ivage state. We have no distinct 'taie. 
^cords of the progresB of this dcgeue- 
ejr; nor, from the natiire of tke cuc6e,\% \\»^Q^i^^ 
c2 
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that we should. But, no doubt, wat*s have always 
been the principal cause of it. When men were 
continually harassed by a superior force of ferocious 
enemies, who hunted them down like wild beasts, 
and burnt their dwellings, and laid M^aste the country, 
they would be driven to shelter themselves in forests, 
and. deserts, and mountains; and would have no 
opportimity of practising, or of teaching to their • 
children, most of the arts they might be acquainted 
with. Agriculture, for instance, would necessarily 
be abandoned. And being entirely occupied in a 
struggle for bare subsistence, and m providing for 
defence against their enemies, or for escape, they 
would have neither leisure, nor means, nor inclina- 
tion, for keeping up the various arts of civilized life. 
These therefore woydd, in two or three generations, 
be forgotten, and irrecoverably lost among them; 
and the whole character of the people womd have 
degenerated. 

We have said, that, from the very nature of the 
case, it is impossible we should have any distinct 
accounts of the progress of this degradation ; since 
men so situated would not compose histories. But 
it is remarkable that in several Savage Tribes there 
are some faint traditions of their ancestors having 
formerly come from some distant and better country; 
doubtless driven out by war. 

§9- 

It is likely that the instruction 

Origin and in the arts of fife that was originally 

progress of bestowed on the human race, was 

the Arts, merely sufficient to give them a be^iri' 

ning; to advance them just so far to- 

wards civilization as to enable them, thenceforward, 

to advance tlicmdelves, and to mvcut, Qiift ^y5 w 
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by the exercise of their own faculties, various arts, 
according to their wants and opportunities. 

The Bible-history informs us of hardly any par- 
ticulars, either of what was originally tauent to man- 
kind, or of their own inventions. We have only a 
very brief and slight hint of the invention of the art 
of working metals, and of musical instruments; and, 
perhaps, also of tents. (Gen. ch. iv., v. 20.) But 
doubtless many other arts were invented before the 
Flood. 

Several of the most important arts, and of those 
most geneMlly known throughout the world, must 
have been very ancient ; and as their first introduc- 
tion is not mentioned in the Bible, there is no record 
or tradition of it. And we are so famihar with these, 
that we are apt to regard them as more simple and 
obvious than they are; though, on reflection, it will 
appear that some of them were most Hkely invented 
gradually, and by successive steps, taken at long in- 
tervals. 

For example, to cultivate certain plants bearing 
small seeds — to rub these seeds to a powder between 
stones, — to work this powder into a paste with water 
—and then to bake this paste by fire; and again, 
to draw milk from various animals — to steep in this 
a part of a calf's stomach, in order to separate the 
solid part from the Uquid — and then, to press, salt, 
and dry, that solid, — all these processes of art were 
probably devised gradually, and at long intervals, 
and by several different inventors, and after many 
experiments and failures ; of all which we have no 
records. But no thought of all this will usually occur 
to a peasant who is making his meal of bread and 
cheese. The substances are so familiar to him that 
it never occurs to him to consider how they were 
^t introduced. 
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Advantage 
of great Ion' 
gevity to Ute 
earliest gene- 
rations. 



§10. 

It is worth obserring how im- 
portant an advantage, in reference 
to the invention of arts, would have 
been afforded to men in a very earlj 
and rude state of society, by their 
possessing (as Scripture informs us the 
earliest of them did) a very long con- 
tinuance of life. In the present day, an ingenious 
and observant man writes down, and generally 
prints and publishes, the experiments and observa- 
tions he has made; and thus those who come after 
him are enabled to follow up his inquiries saA 
attempts; so that each generation improves upon 
the last. But, before the use of printing and writ- 
ing, the chief part of each man's experience would 
be lost to those who came after him. In those early 
days, therefore, it was of vast importance, with a 
view to the invention of arts, that each man should 
be enabled, by great length of life, to apply his own 
experience, and to follow up, himself, the discoyeries 
he might have made. 

We have no direct information as 

Tree of Life, to the immediate cause of the great 

longevity of the earliest generations of 

men. But it seems likely that it may have been 

produced by the influence of " The Tree qflAfe" 

That the produce of this Tree (whether its frmUf 
or its leaves) was endued by the Creator with some 

Eroperty of warding off death, we are plainly taught, 
oth by its name, and bv the exclusion of Adam m>m 
the Garden of Eden, ** lest he should cat of the Tree 
of Life, and live for ever." It is likely that it had 
the J72edicinal virtue, when applied from time to time, 
ofpreventhifr or curing the decays oi o\^ «b^<;i\ Y^^t 
as our ordinary food preserves 1x1^11 ixo\sx^Y\xi%Q\ 
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exhaustion by famine; and as several well-known 
medicines prevent or cure certain diseases. We 
know indeed that there does not exist, now, any 
medicine that has the virtue of keeping up or 
renewing youthful health or vigour, feut such a 
medicine would not be, in itself, at all more strange 
than mamr things which we are familiar with, but 
whose effects we cannot explain, and could never 
have conjectured. 

For example, that opium, and some other drugs, 
should produce sleep, and strong liquors a kind of 
temporary madness, is what no one would ever have 
thought of, if he had never heard of it, nor seen the 
experiment tried, of swallowing those substances. 
Nor, even if he were a skilful chemist, would he be 
able, by analysing them, to conjecture what their 
effects would be. 

If, then, the Tree of Life were such a medicine as 
we have supposed, a person who always continued 
the use of it from tune to time, would continue 
exempt from decay and death. 

But supposing some persons who had been in the 
habit of using it (as our first parents probably had, 
since there was nothing to prevent them) should 
afterwards cease to use it, their constitution would 
probably have been so far fortified, that, though 
they would at length die, yet they would live much 
longer than man's natural term. And they would 
even be hkely to transmit to their descendants such 
a constitution as would confer on those also a great 
degree of longevity; which would only wear out 
gradually, in many successive generations. 

Now it is remarkable that this exactly a^ees with 

what we do find recorded. If you look mto those 

parts of the Bible-history which relate to this sub- 

jeet, you will Bnd man*8 life in t\ie cax\\e%X. ^<E^<5iV^r 

tjons extending to eight or nme ceuWv^i^^ ^\A>^- 
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wards. And vou will find longevity gradually and 
slowly diminishing in each generation, down to the 
times of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, who lived 
rather less than 200 years; and again, down to the 
times of Moses, who be^an his mission, apparently 
in the full vigour of life, at fourscore, and lived 
to 120. Joshua, who succeeded him, lived 110 
years. And from thenceforward human life appears 
to have been brought down to about its present 
limit. 

The above seems to be the most clear, easy, and 
natural interpretation of those parts of Scripture 
we have been examining. There is not, however, 
any such distinct revelation on the subject as to 
authorize our pronouncing confidently that such 
must be the right interpretation, and making this 
an article of faith. 

§11. 

With respect to religions in* 
Religious m- struction, although, as has been said, 
fstruction the Maker and Governor of all things 

given to the did certainly make Himself known to 
earliest gene- the earliest generations of mankind, 
^rations, and accepted worship from them, we 

are told very few particulars of the 
revelations that were made. We find indeed a pro- 
phecy made to Adam and Eve, just before meir 
expulsion from Paradise, that the Seed of the 
Woman should bruise the Serpent's head. But 
whether any explanation was given them, of the refer- 
ence this had to our Saviour's triumph over Satan and 
Death, we are not told. And it is even a matter 
of doubt among the learned, whether the sacri- 
J^ces that were ofiered up in the earliest times, and 
afterwards hy Koah [Greni iv, mi^ Vmr\, ^^t^ '' 
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express divine appointment, or were merely a mode 
of worship wliidi men devised of themselves, and 
which Goal thought fit to approve and accept. And I 
there is nothing so distincuy said in Scripture on ) ^ 
the subject as to authorize any one to decide confi- . 
dently one way or the other. If it had been neces- 
sary that we should have anv certainty as to this 
point, doubtless we should nave had some plain 
declarations upon it. 

Of Enoch we find it recorded that 
he " walked with God" — that is, led a EnocKs 
life of eminent holiness, and was so far faith, 
favoured as to be withdrawn from the 
earth without tasting of death. And he is referred 
to, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, as an example of 
faith, inasmuch as " without faith it is impossible to 
please God." But as to the subjects of his faith, the 
Apostle himself seems to have had no distinct and 

E articular knowledge, except that he must have 
elieved in the existence and m the goodness of God : 
" for he that cometh to God must believe that He 
is; and that He is arewarder of them that diligently 
seek Him." 

§12. 
Of course, what is meant in 
this passage by the word " God" is — God re* 
what we also understand bv it — ^the veakd as the 
Creator of the world. We cannot Maker of the 
doubt that He must have made Him- world, 
self known to the earliest of mankind, 
as the Maker of themselves, and of all tilings around 
them. And the account given in Genesis, of the 
Creator, and of some other of the earliest events, is 
probably a tradition of this most ancient revelation, 
and was very likely committed to writing lon^ 
before the time of Mx>ses. 

./-.., ■ ' \\ 

4- . 'J 
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Some persons have i^nagined thtl; 
Notions of we are lK)und to take our notions o^ 



astronomy, 
fee, derived 
from the 
'Bible. 



astronomy, and of all other Physic&L 
Sciences, from the Bible. And accord^ 
ingly, when astronomers discoTered* 
and proved, that the earth tarns round 
on its axis, and that the snn does not 
move ronnd the earth, some cried out against this 
as profane, because Scriptiu'e speaks or the sun's 
rising and setting. And this probably led some 
astronomers to reject the Bible, because they were 
taught that if they received that as & divine revela- 
tion, they must disbelieve truths which they had 
demonstrated. 

So, also, some have thought themselves bound to 
believe, if they receive Scripture at all, that the 
earth, and all the plants and animals that ever 
existed on it, must have been created within six 
days, of exactly the same length as our present 
days. And tliis, even before the sun, by wnidi wb 
measure our days, is recorded to have been created. 
Hence, the discoveries made by geologists, which 
seem to prove that the earth and various races of 
animals must have existed a very long time before 
Man existed, have been represented as completely 
inconsistent with any belief m Scripture. 

It would be unsmtable to snoh a 

work as this to discuss the various 

objections (some of them more or less 

plausible, and others very weak) that 

nave been brought — on grounds of 

science, or supposed science — against 

the Mosaic accounts of the Creation 

— of the state of the early world — and of the Flood, 

and to hriiifr forward tke aevcTal aiwcra that have 

bepu friven to thoao object\oi\ft. 1&\\\. \\i \^ YKv^-tXaoEiii 

to lay down the pBmciPiii^ oii -s^Vvv^V ^VS^sst "^^ 
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drawn from 
science 
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Bible, 
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Bible or any other writing or speech ought to be 
studied and understood: namelj, with a reference 
to the object proposed by the writer or speaker. 

For example ; suppose you bid any one proceed 
in a straight line from one place to another, and to 
take care to arrive before the sun goes down. He 
will rightly and fully understand you, in reference 
to the practical object which alone you had in view. 
Now, vou perhaps know very well tliat there cannot 
really "be a straight line on the surface of the earth, 
wbicu is a sphere, [globe]; and that the sun does 
not really go down, only, our portion of the earth is 
turned away^from it. But whether the other per- 
son knows all this or not, matters nothing at all 
with reference to your present object; which was 
not to teach him mathematics or astronomy, but to 
make him conform to your directions, wrnch are 
equally intelligible to the learned and the unlearned. 

Now the object of the Scripture 
revelation is to teach men, not Astro- Object of 
nomy or Geology, or any other Physical Scripture 
Science, but Religion. Its design was revelation, 
to inform men, not in what manner 
the world was made, but who made it ; and to lead 
them to worship Him, the Creator of the heavens 
and the earth, instead of worshipping his creatures, 
the heavens and earth themselves, as gods; which 
is what the ancient heathen (as wiU be pointed out 
in the next lesson) actually did. 

Although, therefore, Scripture gives very scanty 
and imperfect information respecting the earth and ' 
the heavenly bodies, and speaks of uiem in the lan- 
guage and according to the notions, of the people of 
a rude age, still it rully eflPects the object for which 
it was given, when it teaches that the heavens and 
the earth are not gods to be 'vroT^\Y^^^,\s^*^^ 
"G^d created, the Aeavens and the eartlvr ^'si^'^^sia^ 
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it is He who made tlieyarions tribes of aninuds, and 
also man. 

But as for astronomy and geology and othef 
sciences, men were left — ^wlien once s^eienUy civi- 
lized to be capable of improving themselves — to 
make discoveries in them by the exercise of their 
own faculties. 

§13. 
But whatever may have been 

Ongin of the religious instruction originally af- 
fahe reli' forded to mankind, most of them ap- 
gions. pear not to have made the proper use 

of their advantages ; but to have faUen, 
in very early times, into idolatry and superstitionB 
of various kinds. 

Whether false religion was introduced before the 
Flood, we are not expressly told, but there is every 
reason to think it must liave been. For we read 
that mankind had become excessively wicked, and 
that this brought on them that terrible judgment. 
And all experience shows that groat moral depravity 
and gross religious corruption, accompany eacn 
other. Moral corruption favours the introduction 
of corrupted and false religious notions; and a false 
relijjion, in turn, favours immorality. 

Moreover there is a passage in Genesis [ch. iy. 26] 
which, though it be but an obscure hint, seems to 
relate to the first introduction of false gods, in the 
times of Enos, grandson of Adam, and apparently 
about three or four centuries after the Creation. 
The passage is translated in the text of our version, 
** then began men to call upon the Name of the 
Lord." But the translation iu the margin is, ** then 
began men to call themselves by the Kame of the 
Jjord. " And some learned mexv txasv^^iXi^ \\., *^ >Cfej«s. 
i^egan men to call tlie Lord\)y l^^me'' 
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The sense of the passage certainly cannot be, that 
divine worship "vras then introduced for the first 
time; which we know from the preceding history 
[ch. iv. 3] was not the case. But it probably means 
that, then, those who worshipped the true God, 
began to apply to Him some distinct name, or title, 
such as Adonai or Jehovah, to distinguish Him from 
the pretended gods worshipped by others; and that 
they caUed themselves "by his Name," — that is, 
described themselves as his worshippers — to dis- 
tinguish themselves from those who served other 
^0^9. As long as one God only was acknowledged 
m the world, there was no need to apply to Him 
any distinguishing title. But when the worship of 
other Beings was mtroduced, it would be necessary 
for the true worshippers to mark the distinction. 

It is probable, therefore, that this was the time 
when such false worship first became prevalent. 

In later times, we know, false religions did pre- 
vail very extensively, as indeed they stiU do, among 
a large portion of mankind. 

In the next lesson we shall consider what was the 
real character of the Pagan religions, and, also, in 
what way it is likely they were introduced.* 

* It has been alleged of late years, that "some writers have repre- 
sented the earliest generations of mankind as in a high state qf civili- 
zation:** and that "this doctrine has been maintained from a desire 
to confirm Scripture-history." No such writers, however, are cited 
or referred to ; and there is reason to suspect that none such ever 
existed, and that the whole is a misstatement, whether from error 
of memory, or from whatever other cause. For thus much, at 
least, is certain ; that no one could possibly have been led by a 
desire qf eot^firming Scripture-history, to attribute high civilization 
to the first generations of men ; since this would go to contradict 
Scripture-history. According to that, muskind were originally in 
so very humble a degree of civilization, that even the use of metals 
appears to have been inti*oduced only in the seventh generation. 

It has also been alleged that an instance has been found, of a per- 
fectly uvage DAtJon raising itself una&%\sXe^ \xv\a «^ q.Vn\\\ta<1 «X«.<.«, 
The case adduced is that of a North ABaeT\c»R\.x\\i^> <;»5\^^'CvNa'^^i3^.- 
dans, who were risiied and described \>;f ^r. C«Stov,wa\.\fi>»sci ^'«k'^ 
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ago, but who havo slnco been extirpated by some neSghbouring tribes. 
These people, it seems, dwelt in a strongly fortified town, while all 
the other Indian tribes live in open and defenceless villages. And 
they practised several useful arts to which theirneigfaboon were 
strangers. 

Admitting, then, (what is perhaps not quite impossible,) that these 
Mandans might, under favourable circumstances, have gone on to 
raise themselves to a higher degree of civilization, it only remains 
to be proved, first, that they were once in as rude a state as the 
wildest savages around them ; and, secondly, that from this state 
they raised themselves by their own unassisted efibrts. 

But of these two points, on which the whole question turns, no 
proof, or even pretended proof, is adduced. The whole is shnply 
taken for granted, without a shadow of evidence. 

Mr. Catlin himself mentions several circumstances which led hun 
to believe the Mandans to be a different race— or, at least, largely 
intei*mixed with a different race— from all the other Indian tribes. 
But, at any rate, no one has even attempted to prove the ctmtrary ; 
or has adduced a particle of evidence to show either that these 
people were once in a perfectly savage state, or that no former 
generation of them ever received instruction and assistance from 
persons more civilized. 

By this kind of "science," as it has been called— that is, by 
" begging the question"- it is easy to prove anything whatever. As, 
for example, to make out that Polypes and Cockles, in many suc- 
cessive generations, raised themselves into fishes and reptiles; 
thence into quadrupeds and apes ; then, into savage men ; and lastly, 
into civilized men. There is, in short, nothing that may not be 
established by simply taking for granted anything that may serve 
the purpose. 

One of the writers, however, who maintain the self-civilization of 
these Mandans, (see Edinburgh Review, January, 1842, p. 423,) 
imdertakes to account for it by the circumstance of their living in a 
fortified town ; which afforded them leisure and opportunity for 
inventing and cultivating useful arts. There might be something 
in this, supposing them to have fixed themselves in some natural^ 
impregnable stronghold, which they had chanced by some lucky 
accident to light on. But as it was they themselves who had fortified 
their town, to attribute to this their first emerging from the savage 
state, is a curious instance of mistaking effect for cause. It is as if 
any one should attribute the first origin of European civilization to 
our having access to good Libraries and Museums ; or as if any 
one should maintain that the intellectual superiority of Man over 
the Brutes depends not at all on any difference of organization, but 
is caused by the use of language and of letters. No doubt, conversa- 
tion and reading tend much to the improvement of the mind ; but 
if there were no rationality to begin with, how should these ever 
have existed ? 

It is said, however, that the Mandawa-wete placed under a wfrewfVy 
of fortifying t/icmselves, from be\ng surroutvAtA V-s oMcv%t Vrfe^.'&lw.- 
queittly hostile to them. The writer muaX. V\a.Nft \>^«w ^\.x^\i^g^l 
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with that vast number of other Indian tribes inhabiting all parts of 
that extensive region. All of these are generally at war with tlieir 
neighbours. Tet necessity has not, to them, proved "the mother of 
invention," or even of imitation. For even those of them \(-ho have 
had before their eyes the example of the Mandans, yet continue, 
with the genuine improvidence of savages, to inhabit defenceless 
villages ; in which, accordingly, they are from time to time sur- 
prised or overpowered, and slaughtered by a superior hostile force. 
It may safely be said, therefore, that every attempt to controvert 
the doctrines we have been maintaining, has proved a complete 
£Eiilure. 



Books from which principally the above lesson was compiled :— 

Introductory Lectures on Political Economy. By R. "Whately, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Third edition, revised and en- 
larged. 8vo. London : John W. Parker, "West Strand. 

Tractatns tres de locis quibusdam Scripturse diflicilioribus. 
FrankfcH^. t 

New Zealanders, (Library of Entertaining Knowledge.) Lon- 
don: Nattali, Bedford Street. 

Lectures on Instinct. London: Orr and Co., Amen Corner. 
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LESSON II. 



THE PAGAN BELIOIOKS. 



§1. 

The worsMppers of false gods,— 
Pagann, such as the greater part of mankind 
Heathens J or formerly were — are usually called 
Gentiles. Heathens or JPagans. The word 

Heathen, as well as the word Grentiles, 
which had the same meaning, signified originally 
Nations, But since all, or nearly afl, Nations except 
the Jews, (who called themselves the Lord's Peoplei) 
were worshippers of false gods, hence the word 
" Heathen" came to be used as it is now. 

Audi " Pagau" also, which originally signified a 
Villager, came to be used in the same sense ; Decanse* 
in the early times of Christianity, many of the 
inhabitants of retired country villages retained their 
old superstitions, after the mhabitants of the towm 
had been converted to the Gospel. 

Some persons who know . a good deal about 
Mythology, — that is, who know the names of the 
heathen gods, and the stories that were told about 
them — yet mistake altogether the real character of 
the Pagan religions. Tlicy sometimes imagine that 
all men, in every age and co\m.try, have always 
designed to worship one SupreiCLe &o^, >i\ift"^i[^'st 
ofdll thinga ; and that the errox oi >i\ife lE!^^«s» oqrsl- 
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sisted merely in the false accounts tliey pjave of 
Him, and in their worshipping other inferior gods 
besides. 

But this is altogether a mistake. 
Few, if any, of the ancient Pagans ever Beat cha* 
thought of worshipping a Supreme racter of the 
Creator at all. Those who believed, Pagan Reli" 
or suspected, that the world had been gions, 
created, never pretended that it was 
the work of any of the gods they worshipped. Many 
thought that the world was not created, but eternal* 
And others thought, that though it had a beginning, 
it was the production of what they called chance ; 
that is, they fancied that the matter of which the 
world consists, moved about at random, and acci- 
dentally fell into' the shape it now bears. 

§2. 
These persons were what we 
should call Atheists, For, by the word TJie ancient 
GOD, we imderstand the Eternal Heathen^ 
Being, who made and who governs all Atheists, 
things. And if any one should deny 
that there is any such Being, we should say that he 
was an Atheist ; that is, one who believes in no God, 
And even though he might believe that there do 
exist Beings superior to man, — such as the Fairies 
and Genii which, in many parts of the world, are be- 
lieved in, — still he would not be the less an Atheist. 
Accordingly the Apostle Paul (2 Eph. 12) expressly 
calls the ancient Pagans Atheists j* though he well 
knew that they worsmuped certain supposed superior 
beings which they called gods. But he says, in the 
Epistle to the Komans, that they " worshipped the 

• TbiB word does not appear In our \erB\oTi\ WV VJaa «^'s50^'^>Mfc^ 
the rerj wwd Atheoi, from which our wor^" »X)ftw»V \&\»5iiK5^» 
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ciTJiturc more llian llie Creator." And at Lyslra,* 
when the people were going to do sacrifice to liim 
and Barnabas, mistaking tliem for two of their godfl, 
lie told them to " turn from these vanities to servo 
the Living Gody who made heaven and earth,** 

This is what is declared in the first sentence of 
tlie Book of Genesis. And so far were the ancient 
Pagans from beheving that " in the beginning God 
made the heavens, and the earth," that on the con- 
trary, the heavens, and the earth, and the sea, and 
many other natural objects, were among the very 
gods they adared. 

The heavens, — that is, the sky, — the 

Worship of atmosphere around us, — thej^ wor- 
created Be- shipped under the titles of ^us, or 
ings, Pis — of Jupiter, or Jove — and (among 

the Canaanites and Babylonians) of 
Baal, Bel, or Belus. They worshipped the earth 
also under the title of Demeter and Cybele ; called 
by our Anglo-Saxon ancestors Hertha, (whence our 
words "earth," and "hearth,") and by them most 
especially venerated. The Pagans also worshipped 
the sea, under the title of Neptune ; the sun, imcier 
that of Phoebus, or Apollo ; and the Moon, imder 
that of Diana. These last they called the son and 
daughter of Jove ; meaning that the sun and moon 
were produced by the heavens. 

The Egjrptians also worshipped^ the same kind of 
cods, andamong others, the great river Nile, on whidi 
the fertility of their country depends. The plagues 
which the Lord sent on Egypt (Ex. xii. 12) when he 
delivered the Israelites, seem to have been partly 
designed to prove his superioritjr and dominion over 
these pretended gods, oy makingthem the veiy 
iz2struments of his judgments. Their river was 

*Act8»W. 
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turned into blood : the earth brought forth a plague 
of frogs : the shy — ^the hearens or atmosphere wmch 
they worshipped — sent forth destructive hail and 
liffhtning ; and the ^^ was darkened. This was a use- 
f\u lesson both to the Israelites, and to the Egyptians 
themselves, as many as would learn from it. 

§3. 

The ancient Pagans seem to 
have supposed that certain living Worship of 
spirits resided in, and ruled over, the supposed be- 
air, the sun, moon, earth, and sea. ings presid- 
And besides these, they also wor- ing over cer- 
shipped a number of other supposed '«"» human 
Beings, who presided over the several f (acuities, 
passions, and faculties, and actions of 
man. Thus Minerva was the goddess of Wisdom ; 
and Mars the god of War : and they often used 
the word Minerva to signify intelligence^ and Mars 
to signifjT valour. So Hermes [or Mercury] was a 
supposed Being presiding over traffic, and also over 
eloquence. And thence it was that the Lystrans 
** called Paul Mercurius, because he was the chief 
speaker" (Acts, ch. xiv. 12.) 

None of the ancient Pagans con- 
sidered any of their gods as eternal. Pagan gods 
They generally supposed them immor' not thought 
tal — ^that is, exempt from death ; but eternal. 
they generally had some tradition 
about the birth of each of them. Indeed, several 
of them were confessedly dead men, whom they 
imagined to have been raised to the ranks of the 
gods by their great deeds on earth. Thus Romulus, 
the founder of Kome, was worshipped by the Komans 
iwder the title of Quirinus. And. 'tLevit>3^<i'^^ ^\A 
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many otliers, worsliipped by tlie ancient Pagans, 
were deified men, supposed to have gained immor- 
tality by their eminent virtues, and especially by 
their feats of war. 

The northern nations, however, thought that the 
gods they worshipped were doomed finsuly to perish, 
after a very long life. These gods, nevertheless, 
ai'c supposed, most of them, to have answered to the 
Greek and Eoman gods, though with different 
names. Of these names we have still a kind of 
record in the names of the days of the week, which 
were dedicated by our Pagan forefathers, each to 
one of their gods. The first day of the week was 
dedicated, as its name shows, to the sxrn, and the 
second to the moon. Tuesdey was sacred to Tuesco, 
the same as the Eoman Mars : Wednesday to 
"Woden, who is supposed to be the same with Mer- 
cury ; Thursday to Thor — that is, Jupiter ; and 
Friday to Friga, who was the Venus of the Komans, 
the goddess of Beauty. And Saturday was dedi- 
cated to Saturn, who was reckoned the father of 
Jupiter. 

§4. 

Many of the Jews, and of the 

Gods off he early Christians, seem not to have 

Heathen ac- disbeheved the ca^^ewce of the heathen 

counted bt/ the gods, but to have considered them as 

Jews to be evil demons, whom it was impious to 

evil demons, worship. They did, indeed, often 

deride the Heathen for worshipping 

images, "the work of men's hands, wood ana 

stone."* But it is plain that any one who does 

•this must believe that there is some living spirit 

residing in. the image, or somehow connected with 
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it. For no one could ^2lj adoration to a mere stone, 
believing it, himself, to be nothing more than a 
stone. And it appears that many of the Jews and 
early Christians believed the JBeings that were 
represented by the heathen idols to be demons. 
Thns we find me Jews calling Beelzebub the prince 
of the demons, and blasphemously attributmg to 
him the miracles of our Lord. "Now Beelzebub 
was the Philistine god of Ekron. (2 Kings, ch. 
1.) And certainly the character which the Pagans 
attributed to their gods was very much that of evil 
demons. 

The very best of these gods were 
represented by them as capricious and Evil cha- 
profligate tyrants, whom they wor- racter of Ute 
shipped more from fear than love. Heathen 
One in particular, who was especially W*» 
dreaded!, was Pan, who was accounted 
the Grod of Shepherds. In particular, they at- 
tributed to him aQ sudden ana unaccountable ter- 
rors, such as sometimes seize armies or other large 
bodies of men, and which have thence received the 
name of Panic. Their images represent him as 
partly in the human form, and partly in that of a 
goat, with horns and cloven hoofs. And hence it is 
mat, by a kind of tradition, we often see, even at 
this day, representations of Satan in this form. 
For the early Christians seem to have thought that 
it was he whom the Pagans adored under the name 
of Pan. 

This is certain ; that several savage tribes at this 
day profess to believe in a good god and an evil 
one; and address all their worship y and offer their 
sacrifices to the evil one. They suppose that 
the good Being will, of his own accord, without 
being asked, do all the good in \i\» ^Q>?^^^ *, ^3S!l\^S^ 
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iheir prayers and offerings are to the Evil One,— 
or to seyeral evil Beings,— whose malice they hope 
to softeu. 

§5. 

The images and pietores of tiu 
Heathen gods of the ancient Egyptians, and d 

Jdois, the Hindoos at this day, are usiulty 

strange monstrous figiu*e8, half nm 
and half brute. And such was the Philistine VDD3m 
of Dagon, which was half man and half fish. llM 
Greeks and Eomans, on the contrary, representee 
the greater part of their deities as handsome mei 
and women ; but the image of Pan, and some others 
were exceptions. And the emblem* of Diana a 
Ephesus, which they worshipped as having " fallei 
down from Jupiter," is said to have been a rudi 
shapeless stone. It was most likely an aeroUte- 
one of those stones which do really sometimes fal 
from the sky. So also is, most likely, a black masi 
of stone at Mecca, venerated by the Mahometans 
For though Mahomet was opposed to idolatry, h 
found the veneration of the Arabians for this stom 
to be so great, that he did not venture to op^se ii 
As for the kind of worship winch th( 
Pagan war- Pagans paid to their gods, it was ver 
ship corrupt- much what might have been expected 
ing to the considering what kind of Beings thesi 
morals. g^^ were, according to their own ac 

counts of them. When Moses is can 
tioning the Israelites against being led away Ir 
the example of their idolatrous neiglTbours, he says 

* In our version (Acts, xix) it is called " the rma^e which felldoir 
from Jupiter;" but the word " image" is supplied by the translator! 
The original says nothing about an image ^ but tnerel^ scales of tbd 
worshipping "that which fell downttom 3up\t«r.« 
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"every abomination onto the Lord which He 
hateth« have these nations done unto their god^ ; for 
even their sons and their daughters liave they 
burned in the fire unto their gods." And the in- 
habitants of the South Sea Iskinds, at this day, offer 
human - victuns to their gods : as did ^o the 
people of Mexico. The grossest profligacy, and the 
most atrocious cruelties, were not only not forbidden 
by the Pagan religions, but were even apart of their 
religious worship; especially at the festivals of their 
god Bacchus. And even the best of their gods were 
supposed to be more gratified by costly offerings 
ana splendid temples, than by a pure and virtuous 
life in their worsbippers. This, mdeed, was quite 
natural ; since these gods were described as not only 
themselves committi^ the most abominable actions, 
but as patrons of such actions. Mercury, for in- 
stance, was reckoned the god, not only of traflSc, 
but of cheating ; and the !^mans had a goddess of 
thieves, called Lavemai who was regularly wor- 
shipped as well as the rest. Mars and Bellona, the 
god and goddess of war, are described as delighting 
m human carnage. 

And indeed there are, in modem lan- 
guages, words still in use, derived from Words de- 
uie^agan reli^ons, and generally sig- rived from 
nifjring somethmg evil. Thus the word the Heathen 
Mjartial, derived from the god Mars, gods denote 
signifies "pertaining to war," — that something 
scourge and disgrace of mankind. ^^^^* 
Panic as applied to groundless terror, 
has been already mentioned as derived from Pan. 
And bacchanalian, signifying drunken revelling, is 
so called from the Bacchanals, the worshippers who 
took part in the festivals of Bacchus. Jovial, de- 
rived m the same manner from 5o\e,\v^ivfc"sxV3^Vv& 
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Bame meanmg : and other luch ixutaaees might be 
added. 

§6. 

As for the notions of the aneient 

Pagan no^ Pagans respecting a future itaie, 

ttons respect' the Greeks and Komana had indeed 

mg a future poetical tales among them of a i^aoe 

'i/^* of punishment after death, cmlled 

Tartarus, appointed for those who 
had displeased the gods, and of a place of happi- 
ness, called Elysium, for those whom the gods 
approved. But if these tales were ever serious^ 
beueved by any one, at least it is plain that, in 
the days of the Apostle Paul, no one regarded them 
as anything more than fables. For he exhorts his 
converts at Thessalonica, not to sorrow for their 
deceased friends, **even as the rest" — ^that is, all 
their Pagan countrymen — " who have no hope."* 

And several funeral orations, and letters of con- 
dolence, composed by Pagan writers, have come 
down to us, in which they endeavour to comfort the 
surviving friends of the aeparted, by spealdng of the 
good name they have left behind, and other matters 
of that kind ; but never allude at all to a ftiture Kfe.f 
On the other hand, the Hindoos of 
Future state the present day do seem to believe in 
according to a future state of existence. They hold 
the Hindoos, the doctrine of transmigration — ^i. e.i 

that the souls of all men (except those 
of extraordinary holiness) are doomed to migrate 
into the bodies of various brutes, and at length, if 
found worthy, are admitted into heaven. And the 
kind of holiness which they expect will entitle men 

* This is the exact translatton o£ lYve OT\^Tv«X\TkO\ ** c»!kv«evt" but 
** the rest." See also Eph. U. 12. 
/ See Scrfpture Revelations of iL"Fvitu.re%\«A.e>Vi«i\.V^.\^r-'&. 
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to future happiness, consists, not in virtuotis conduct, 
but in rich onerings, and the performance of various 
ceremonies, many of them excessiyely cruel — such as 
hanging themselyes up hr iron hooks plunged into 
their flesh, and other self-inflicted tortures. And a 
woman who bums herself alive along with her hus- 
band's corpse, and any one who drowns himself in the 
sacred river Ganges, or gives himself to be devoured 
br certain sacred alligator s, or to be crushed \mder v 
the wheels of the sacred car of the idol Juggemauth, 
is supposed to gain the special favour of their gods. 
How strange and how shocking it is, that it 
should often be found so easy to persuade men to do 
the most absurd and hateml deeds, and to sufler 
things so dreads, for the sake of divine favour ; 
while it is sd difficult to bring Christians to bear the 
" easy yoke and light burden" of the Eedeemer ! 

We are apt to reftd with great 
astonishment^ of the Israelites who so Idolatry of 
ofben fell into the idolatry of their the Israelites, 
Pagan neighbours, after having had resembling 
the true God revealed to them, what now ex- 
Although He had so earnestly warned "^*« 
them not to worship a.nj other gods, 
we find them continually joining the i4^orship of Baal 
and other heathen gods with that of Jehovali. This 
appears to some persons so strange as to be hardly 
credible ; and yet the very same thing is going on, 
almost before our ejres, ifi Christian countries at 
this very day. For m aQ parts of Europe the most 
uneducated portion of the people in remote districts 
are found to believe in, and fear various superhuman 
ht^ngs, wbioh are in reality no ol\vfi!i \k^\i*0^^ ^^ 
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give tlicm the title of god^y they often pay them great 
reverence, and make some kind of ofierines to uiem. 
In some parts of Great Britain and 
Veneration of Ireland, fairies are believed in and 
paidinChris' venerated. In Scotland, besides these, 
iian countries we hear of baffles, brownies, and keljnes, 
to gods of an- as names of certain superhmnan Bemgs 
cient Pagans, dreaded by the superstitions. InDen-^ 
mark and Iceland we hear of trolls ;^ 
in Germany, of nixes, and many other such Be* 
ings, who are supposed to have power in hnman 
affiiirs. In Norway, the country people are said 
to make an offering of a cake once a year to a 
demon which they dread ; and also, of the firet 
cheese that is made each spring. In some parts of 
our own country, a cottier's wife will not venture to 
bake bread or chum butter, without offering a pQ^ 
tion to the fairies. And several other such acts of 
superstitious devotion are practised in various parts 
of Europe. 

Now, there is every reason to believe that all 

these Beings who are thus reverenced, are, — as ire 

have already said, — ^the very heathen gods which 

were formerly worshipped in each country. And 

the persons who show them this reverence, and who 

seek their help, and dread to displease tliem, and 

aim at obtaining their good-will, are doing exactly the 

same as the Israelites of old when they wondiipped 

Baal, and Astaroth, and other gods of the heathen. 

But what misleads people in their 

How men notions on this subject, is, that the 

are misled by words we use are not the same as the 

words into the ancient Pagans used. What were for- 

worship of merly called by some name answering 

Aeat?ien gods, to **god8," are now called "fairies," 

or "kelpies," ot ^cim, &lc.^ «sA^(!cssb 

rcL'cj'cnce isLown them is not c^iSiiei 'wwslu:]^^ ^o^ 
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the offerings made to them are no longer called 
8acrifice8, And thus it is that professed Christians 
deceiye themselyes bj means of words, and fancy 
that they are not paying «7or«A/^ to any gods besides 
the Lord, thongh they are domg the same thing 
tmder other names. 

§8. 
In former times^-^indeed, less 
than two centuries ago — ^many persons Supposed 
were tried^ and condemned^ and exe- compacts of 
cated, as witches, in this country, and men with evil 
in other parts of Europe. They were spirits, 
supposed to haye formed compacts with 
eyil spirits, who gaye them power to do hurt to their 
neighoours. And doubtless many innocent persons 
8u£^red as witches through the superstitious credu- 
hty of their neighbours. Some persons, there is reason 
to think, really did employ remedies not generally 
known, for the cure of diseases, without pretending 
or designing to call in the aid of eyil spirits, or to 
perform any kind of miracle. And yet the brutish 
and ignorant superstition of the people caused these 
to be persecuted as witches, merely because they per- 
formed something different from what had been 
Uffoally seen. There is an account of a poor man in 
France, in the latter part of the last century, who ap- 
pears to haye cured a number of persons of yarious 
diseases, and who was thereupon denounced as 
dealing with eyil spirits, and not only compelled 
to discontinue his practice, but harassed with perse- 
cution. 

But though many innocent persons, 
probably, suffered in this way, it is Sin of acme 
likely that some of those who were thus reputed 
pjmiMhed were impostors, who wickedk^ tcitxihes, 
took advmtage of the Bupeta^liou cA 

e2 
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the ignorant, for tlie sake of gain, or to gratify 
reA-cn«;:c. And it is likely that others of them were 
themselves partakers of the same superstition, and 
intended to call in the aid of evil spirits, and believed 
themselves able to do so. 

These persons were evidently just as Bmfal as if 
they had really possessed this power. And the same 
may be said of those persons spoken of in the Old 
Testament, who professed to be witches, or to have 
*' a famihar spirit;" that is, to have at command one 
of the evil demons whom the heathen worshipped. 
Against such persons the penalty of death is de- 
nounced by the Law of Moses. For whether they 
did really possess any supernatural powers or not, 
their intention was, evidently, to call in, or to pre^ 
tend to call in, the aid of demons. And it is plain 

'^ that the real character of any action consists in the 
intention. 

Any one who pravs to an idol, 

The sin of though it be really nothing but a block 

false worship of wood, or who calls on evil spirits for 

consists in the aid, though he receive no sucli aid, is 

intention, idolatrous, because his intention is 

idolatrous. And on the other hand, 

any one whose intention is to obey and serve God, 

and to rely fully on Him, and Him alone^ may set 

all evil spirits at defiance, and need not trouble 

himself with any fear of omens, and charms, and 

curses, and magical arts, or anything else that is 

accQunted unlucjcy by superstitious people. 

■ If we employ for a good purpose, according to the 

best of our jud^ent and ability, whatever powers 

of nature or of art God's providence has placed 

within our reach, and exert ourselves to do our 

duty, that providence, if we do but fully trust to it, 

will protect us from all evils, exceTol «wtV vS^fstions 

as God HhnBcU thinks fi.t to sc^uoi \3& ioft ova ^'^-' 
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pline and improvement. For " all things work 
together for good to them that love Him.** 

§»• . 

With respect to the way in which 
false rehgions were first introduced, Origin of 
there can be no doubt that they must false worship. 
have crept iu gradually. For men 
would not all at once forsake the worship of the 
Great Creator, and forget his very existence, and 
serve other gods instead of Him. But it is likely, 
that when they had come to imagine certain inferior 
spirits to reside in the sun and moon, the sea, rivers, 
groves, &c., they would next be led to call upon these 
Beings, in the hope IhsX perhaps such prayers might 
be heard. And when once the practice has arisen, of 
men's adding on to the worship of the Most High, 
some invocations of other, inferior. Beings, this latter 
kind of worship always tends to prevail over and drive 
out the other. Men seem to think that an inferior 
Being, who approaches nearer to their own nature, 
is more likely to feel sympathy with them, and per- 
haps is also more likely^ to be gratified by their 
adoration and their ofierings, tlmn the Supreme 
God. And even at this day there are some tagan 
nations who are said to aclmowledge the existence 
of a Great Being, who is the Supreme E-uler of all 
things, but whom they think it would be presump- 
tuous for them to address; so that all theh* wor- 
ship is reserved for some supposed gods of a lower 
order. 

This at least is ccrtainy tliat the Apostle Paul ^ 
expressly informs us fUEom^that false worsliip did 
not first originate among mSo. from their knowing 
nothing, and liaving no means of knoii^'ing anything, 
of the true Crod, and being left entirely to their own 
conjectures. For he distinctly deeWe^ \!ii^\* ^^^^ ^ 
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least, " when they knew God, glorified Him not as 
God/' and ** did not like to retain God in their 
knowledge, but changed the truth of God into a lie, 
and worsliipped the creature more than the Creator." 
It is yery probable ^and this seems 
Vulgar to have been the aposue's notion) that 
8upersHtUm8 many of the more intelligent portion 
dishonesty of mankind, in the days when false 
encouraged. worship first arose, did not tiiiemselyes 
partake of the superstitions of tiie 
weaker and more ignorant, but eneonraffed those 
superstitions, for the sake of gratifjring the Tulgar, 
or keeping them in subjection to themselres, by 
means of a religion suited, as they thought, to un- 
enlightened and feeble minds* Certain it is, that 
some dishonesty of this kind has often been prac- 
tised, in various ages and countries, and under 
various religious systems. Men of education and 
intelligence have often thought themselves justi- 
fied in disguising, or conceaung, or altering some 
portion of what 3iey believed to be religious troths 
and teaching or encouraging the vulgar to believe 
something different from what they themselves 
believed. And this dishonest system has always 
led, in the end, to the grossest corruptions, both <A 
doctrine and of morals. 

§10. 
One great cause, probably, of 
Use of the multiplication of gods among the 
images one pagans, was the use of images or pio* 
cause of false tures. When men had intr<^uoed the 
worship, practice of making some kind of em- 

blem intended to represent either the 
Supreme God, or any other Being thev worshipped, 
they would easily be led to ipay mote wAisvot^Tre^kfiWr 
tion to the emblem itself, ao aB\«\iec<3tafc^\ia^.Sft'^gt5V' 
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perly called "idolaters;" tliat is, worshippers of an 
ima^e or picture. And it woidd often happen that 
one set of men wotdd venerate one image, and others 
another somewhat di£ferent, though originallj de- 
signed to represent the same Bemg. And there 
would also be some difference in the land of wor- 
ship paid to each of these images, and in the tales 
related concerning it: so that by degrees some of 
them would come to be considered as so many dis- 
tinct gods. 

Thus, it seems to have been a matter 
of doubt whether there were not two Doubts re- 
Jupiters ; whether there were one, or apecting the 
two, or three Mercuries ; whether the number of the 
moon, and Diana, and Hecate, were objects wor- 
three goddesses or one ; and the like s^W^^ 
in many other instances. And proba- 
bly this was one reason why the Israelites were so 
strictly charged, in the law of Moses, to worship, all 
of them at one place, "which the Lord should chuse 
to set his name there :" lest, from having several 
different temples, that barbarian and gross-minded 
people should come to imagine there were several 
gods. ^ 

§11. 

It often happened that differ- j..^ 
ent tribes of men worshipped either ^1^%^''^^^^^ 
different gods, or the same under some ^^.^^ amma 
different emblem, and with different Pagan wor- 
ceremonies. And there is reason to shippers. 
believe that the confusion which is re- 
corded as having occurred at Babel — afterwards 
called Babylon — and which caused the dispersion 
of mankina into various countries, was in reality 
a dispute among them as to t\v.evc ^ot^^ ^1 ^^'^^ 
^od or gods. This, at leaat, \a c^i^^^sis *v^^ 
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the Boheme mentioned in Gen. xi. was nom&tbmg 
displeasinff to Gk>d, and therefore could not hare 
been merHv the building of a tower. And it is plain 
also from the Bible history, that some agei after ih^ 
Flood mankind had yerj generally fallen into gros^ 
idolatry j though we are not told expressly imen^ 
and how, it was introduced. 

As for the Tower of Babel, it is saicf 

Tower of indeed in our Version, that a number of 

Babel persons jouied together to bxiild "a 
tower whose top should reach to 
heaven, '' (our translators meant an exceeding htffh 
"" tower), in order fEiFthey might not be " scattem 
over the face of the whole earth ]*' and that Gk>d sent 
on them a confosion of language, which caused them 
to " cease building the tower, and scattered them." 

But you are to observe that the word " reach" tf 
suppUed by our translators,* there being nothing 
answering to it in the Original, which merely says, 
" whose top, to the heavens." 

And the meaning doubtless ib, that 

Tmpk qf the top of the tower should be dedi- 
Jupiter at cated to the heavens — that i«# that a 
Babylon. temple should be built on it to Bel, 

Belus, Zeus, or Jupiter ; under which 
title the ancient Pagans worshipped the heavens. 
For we find the Greek historian, Herodotus, who, 
many ages after, visited Babylon, expresslj] declaring 
that there was there, in his time, a very high tower, 
on the top of which was a temple to Belus ; who, he 
says, was the same with the Z!enB of the Greeks* 

The ancient Pagans, you should observe, were 

accustomed to erect altars to the heavens, or to the 

BUD, on " high places ;" [Numb, xxxiii. v. 52J on the 

loftiest mountama. And as tlie land of Shinar is a 

rejy fertile plain, of vast extent, odA qj3cA»\c^^*^ 

* As jou zxAS sec by lU b^Vng ^t\llU^^Sl\^^^ifc^ 
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seems to liave been desiffned to make a tort of arti- 
ficial mountain on it— -tnat is, a verr high tower^ 
and to build a temple on the top of tnis, to their ^od 
Belus, and so to establish a great empire consistmg 
of people worshipping at thia temple. 

The " concision" which Grod sent 
among them, and which caused the Confunonof 
tower to be less lofty than originally Lip— that is, 
designed, and dispersed many of the of worship, 
peoj^e into other lands, was most likely 
not a conftision of langimge, but a dissension about 
religious warship. The word in the original literally 
sigmfies lip. And it is more likely that it was used 
to signify warship than langtiaae, A dissension as 
to that, which was the very omect of the building, 
would much more effectuaUy defeat the scheme than 
a oon^ion of languages. For, labourers engaged in 
any work, and speaking different languages, would, 
in a few days, learn, bv the help of signs, to under- 
stand one another sufficiently to enable them to go 
on with their work. But if they disagreed as to the 
very object proposed, this would effectually break 
up the commumtr. 

As for the different languages now 

rken in the world, there is no need Diversity of 
explaining that by any miraculous existing Ian- 
interterence. For, tribes who have not g^tages not 
the use of letters, and have but little necessarily 
intercourse with each other, vary so fniraculous, 
much from each other in their language, 
after even a few generations, as not to be able at all 
to imderstand each other. 

For instance, all the savage tribes inhabiting 
Brazil have languages that have been plainly traced 
to a common stock. Yet they differ so much as to be 
quite oninteJIigible to eacli otYieT . XiA ^ci ^ ^& ^^rdsk 
the BAvage tribes of Nev"H6\ksiaL^i^, KxA'^'^^^V 
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Hsh language, a^ain, is plainly formed from a mixtmr 
of the ancient German and of the French. Yet 
person who knows both German and French canno 
imderstand EngHsh. 
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LESSON III. 

THE MOSAIC DISPENSATION. 

§1. 
It is plain from Scnpture-his- True wor- 
toiy, tliat both before the Flood and shippers in 
afterwards, God did, from time to the earliest 
time, hold communication, in some ^^^'« 
way or other, with mankind — that is, 
wim such as continued faithM worshippers of Him. 

To Noah in particular we find Him givinff com- 
mandments, bom before the Elood and immediately 
after it; and accepting sacrifice from him. 

In a later age, wd» find divine com- 
mands issued to Abraham, and pro- Call of 
mises made to him of peculiar bless- Abraham, 
ings to a nation which should descend 
from him through Isaac; and also of an extension of 
blessings to all mankind, through them; — that " in 
his seed shoidd aU the nations of the earth be 
blessed."* 

And although idolatry and gross wickedness seem, 
in Abraham's time and afterwards, to have over- 
spread most parts of the world, still there were some 
besides him and his family, who retained the worship 
of the true God. 

For in the history of Abraham we Mekhizedek 
find mention of Melchizedek, a king, 
who held also the oflSce of " a priest of the Most 
High'God."t 

* G en . xxU . \ Qicu, i\n » 
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Jethro, again, the father-in-law of 
Jethro. MoBes, appears to have been a wor- 
shipper or the true Grod. And the 
prophet Balaam, though a wicked man, is spoken of 
as a real prophet of the Lord. 

It is likely, also, that some of the 
True WOT' Egyptians were worshippers of the 
shippers Lord, though so many or that nation 

among the had fallen mto idolatry. For we read 
Egyptians, of Joseph's marrying the daughter of 
an Egyptian priest:* and« though pos- 
sible, it does not seem likely, that so emmenlfy 
pious a man woidd have married the daughter of 
an idolatrous priest. This at least is oert«in« that 
the Greek historian Plutarch speaks of a oertiin 
portion of the land of Egypt which was exempted 
n*om the tax levied on the rest for the Buppoort 
of idolatrous worship. And this, he says, was on 
account of their bemg worshippers only of oin 
whom they called Cneph, " the unbegotten GU)d."t 
And the plagues inflicted on E^pt by the LoBO 
God of Israel, J the complete dommion He dis^dbyad 
over the Beings the idolators worshipped, must, no 
doubt,haye brought some of theEgyptians to acknow- 
ledge and worship Him.§ But we are told very f«w 
particulars of the faith or the worship || of the ser 

* Gen. zli. t See Lesson II. % 3. 

t *' On all the gods of Egypt will I exeoute Jttdgment.'*->Eiiod8 
xU. IS. 

\ Exod. ix. 
I It is the opinion of many learned men that it was the praeticf 
the servants of the true God in the earliest times to keep hxScj 
last day of the week, [Saturday,] in memory of the close ot the v 
of creation. And this seems probable ; though no such praoti 
expressly recorded. But their mode of observing the day ( 
hardly have been altogether the same with what was ei\jcli» 
the Israelites. To these the Sabbath seems to have been, ) 
jfarfiipaiiars of the observance, a new and a peculiar institution. 
socordingly, we dnd in the prophecv o{1&xeVA€\A^«'^^u^ v 
"l^ave/Aem (the Ifraelites) my Sabbatha to ^ ^ tigw\>^'v 
And tbem." 
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rants of the trae God, till we come to the time 
when Moses, by diyine command, delivered to the 
" chosen" [" dect"] " People" Israel that system of 
religion which is called " The LAW." 

§2. 

Of this'-the Mosaic [Levitical] 
law — we find a fyi accoimt in the Levitical 
last four Books of Moses. And these Law, 
cdionld be oareftilly studied by any one 
who wonld gain as accurate an imderstanding as 
possible of the system under which that most remark- 
able nation, the Israelites, were {placed. 

For our inresent }>urpose, it will be sufficient to 
mark out tne most important points which dUtin- 
gwUhed the Mosaic Dispensation — ^the Eeligion of 
the Israelites — from what came before it, and from 
what followed it — ^that is, on the one hand, from 
the religion of those worshippers of the true God 
who lived before the time of Moses, and, on the 
Other hand, from the Gospel-Dispensation— the 
religious system under which we are placed. 

'&B Mosaic Law was designed for 
one People only, the Issablitss; or, The Law 
as thioy are now commonly called, the designed Jinr 
Jaws; the tribe of Judah being that ofie Nation, 
to which the far greater part of the 
Israelites now (as well as for many ages past) 
bfJong. 

The LAW was designed to prepare the way for 
Christianity, a religion intended for all Mankmd ;* 
aooording to the promise made to Abraham, that 
some person or persons descended from him should 
prove a blessing to all nations. Yet the Law itself 
was given to one People alone. And accordingly, 
when tiie ApogUeB of Jestia CJhriat, -^iVo -^^t^ ^^ssx- 
♦ See Leeeon IV. on CtoUsUia^^V^WR**, 
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selves Jew8» converted vast multitudes of G^eIltiles 
to Christianity, teacliing them, among other Idlings, 
to acknowledge the divine origin of the Mosaic Law/ 
they yet tau^t them that tne ordinances of that 
Law did not extend to Grentiles.* 

It is to be remembered, however, that before Ihe 
gospel-revelation, a Gentile was allowed, if he wished 
it, to become a Proselifte; that is, to embrace the 
Mosaic Law and join lumself to Good's People. And 
thenceforth, he was not regarded as " unclean"t aad 
an "alien;":}: but only as ranking next below the 
Israelites by birth. 

And, moreover, Grentiles who had 

Devout renounced idolatry, but did not con- 
Gentiles, form to the whole Law, but only to a 

certain small number of regulations, 
were admitted to worship in the outer-court of the 
Temple (the " Court of the Gentiles, ")S and to attend 
divine service in the synagogues. Tnese Grentiles 
are often alluded to in the ^ook of Acts, under Ihe 
title of "the Devout," or they " who feared God;" 
(that is, the Lord Jehovah,) such as was Cornelius 
the Centurion. 1 1 And after the time of the Captivity, 
there were, in various countries, many Jews resid- 
ing dispersed among the Grentiles :Tf and these Gen- 
tiles had thus an opportunity of learning (as a con- 
siderable number of them did learn) to know and 
to serve the true God. 

But those Gentiles who had no Jews resident 
among them, had no such opportunity. 

* Gal. V. " Let no man judge you (says the Apostle Paul, when 
writing to Gentiles) in meat or in drink, or in respect of an holy- 
day, or of the new-moon, or of the Sabbath-days, which are a shadow 
of things to come ; but the body of Christ." — Ep. to Col. ii. 16. 
t Acts, X. '^ > « i J 2 Eph. 11, 12. 

§ I Kings, viii. 41. || Acts. x. and xliU. 26. 

f These are thence called the " 3©wa oi lYvftBY-seerslon/* (see the 
begianlng of the epistle of James,) or 8Vnvp\;f " \\kft'OSs^x^S«niLr 
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Whj it WM that the Most High 
ihoiignt fit to make a rerehition to Beatmu of 
this one People, and not at once to ail the divine 
^Jhe world, we cannot explain, and mnat counseU not 

?\^ot presume to ^tmiht*^ Lideed, we revealed, 

J cannot explain why the gospel was not 

J preached to the very first generation of mankind ; 

' and wl^ Jesns Clmst came into the world just 
when He did. Nor can we explain why many 
nations in varioos parts of the world have been 
left, eren to this day, in the darkness of idolatrous 
superstition I or, indeed, why any such thing as 
EYIL should exist at all. 

All this, we must conclude, would have been ex- 
plained to us in Scriniure, if it had been necessary 
for us to understana it. As it is, any attempt to 
explain these things is fruitless and presumptuous. 
It is our business to inquire, not what we should 
hare done, had the regulation of all things been left 
to us, but what God has actually done, and what He 
requires us to do. 

§3. 
We hare the most satisfactory 
reasons for beliering that the Law of The Moeaic 
Moses was giren by divine com- religion local, 
muxd; and also that it was given to the 
one nation of Israel, and not designed for the rest of 
mankind. 

One of the many marks one may perceive, of this 
design, is, that it was a local religion. The Israel- 
ites were directed to offer sacrifices, and to worship 
tkree times a year, at the one " place which the Lord 
should chusc, to set his name there ;" (that is, to 
place there tiie manifestation of his presence and 
powfflr;> and they were strictly &i\)\itoeL tQ ^^yv- ■ 
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fice anjT^hore else.* And accordingly, when tL 
Temple at Jerusalem had been finally fixed on as tL 
chosen place, the destruction of that Temple mad 
it thenceforth impossible for an Israelite to keep u 
the chief ordinances of his religion. 

Hence, the final destmction of that Temp] 
abolished, manifestly and totally, the Mosaic systei 
of religion. And thus (as you haye read in the 16t 
Lesson on Evidences) a strong confirmation wa 
afforded to the Jews, of the trutn of the Grospel. 

But, moreover, this local character of the religio: 
• showed, from the very first, that it could not b 
designed for all mankind. 

And the same thing is indicated b; 

Moral pre' the way in which all the laws are ex 
cepts a(U pressed. For it is remarkable tha 
dressed to the even those duties, which firom thei 
Israelites, very nature must be duties for al 
men, — such as to worship the on^ 
true Grod only, and to honour one's parents — evei 
these are enjoined to the IsraeHtes in command 
ments which expressly refer to that one pecuha 
People. ** I am the Lord thy Grod, who orcugh 
thee out of the Land of Egvpt ; thou shalt hav< 
none other gods but Me :" and " Honour thy fathe: 
and thy mother j that thy days may be long, ii 
tJie Land which the Lord thy God giveth thee""" 
that is, the Land of Canaan. 

Of course Christians are bound to practise thes< 
and all other moral duties. But that is becau8< 
these are, in themselves, moral duties ; not because 
they are enjoined in the Law of Moses; which wai 
designed for the one people of Israel. 

Ceremonial ^^her commandments there were 

Xa^^v, relating to matters originally indif 

ier0nt---neitlier goodllo^:\i^\xl^iJwMa 

» Deut. xli. 13. 
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Belres — but respecting which God laid down certain 
ndes ; and required Sie Israelites to comply with 
those rules in submission to his will. 

Some of these commandments related to religious 
ceremonies or observances, such as the keeping of 
the Feast of the Passover — coming up to the Temple 
at Jerusalem three times a year — abstaining from 
certain meats, and wearing certain peculiar gar- 
ments; with other things ot that kino. These are 
commonly called ceremonial laws. 

§4. 
And again there were other com- 
mandments which are called civil Civil laws. 
laws ; being such as relate to matters 
which the civil-governors of any Country have a 
right to regulate, from time to tmie, as they think 
best ; and to enforce by penalties, such as imprison- 
ment, banishment, or death. 

For the Lord was not only the God, but also the 
Kinff (or civil-governor) of this peculiar People; and 
enacted all sudi laws for their good government, as 
the rulers of any other nation are authorized to 
enact, and enforce, and to annul or alter whenever 
they see fit. 

Of this kind was the law that no man should part 
with his landed property, finally, but that, if sold, it 
should return to him or his heirs at the Jubilee, 
which took place every fifty years ; and the law which 
directed that a man should marry his brother's 
widow if liis brother died childless ;* with many 
other such laws. 

Now the ceremonial and the civil Positive 
laws being such as relate to matters precepts and 
in themselves indifferent, are what are 'w*^'" P'^^' 
oomznonJj called ** positive ig.Tece^\»\* ^^P^' 
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those relating to points of natural duty beinff called 
" moral precepts. And it is yerj important to keep 
in mind the distinction between these two classes of 
laws. Anything enjoined by a pontwe precept^ is 
right because it ts commanded: anything enjoined by 
a moral precept, is commanded beoatue U vxu riffli. 

Thus, it was, to the Israelites, a duty to keep the 
PassoYcr, as it is to Christians to celebrate the Ijord's 
Supper; because diyine commands to do so were 
given, and it is a moral duty to obey divine com- 
mands. But there was no such duty before Ihose 
express commands were giyen. 

On the other hand, to honour one's paarents, is, 
from the nature of the case, a duty of all men ; and 
the Israelites were commanded to do so, because it 
is right in itself. 

Again, to abstain from all worship of false gods, or 
of images, and to reyerence the true God, is a natural 
dvLtyy and was enjoined to the Israelites because it 
is so. But no one would say that it is a natural 
duty to keep holy one day in seven, rather than one 
in six, or in ei^ht ; or to keep holy the last day d? 
the week [the Saturday] rather than the fibrst, or any 
other ; or to abstain from kindling a fire on that 
day."* But all this became a duty to the Israelitei 
when they had received a divine command to obserre 
in that particular manner, that particular day. 

So also, to eat swine's-flesh, was ^ the lonielites) 
wrong, because it was forbidden. To steal, was to- 
bidden, because it is wrong. And so with oth0r 
commandments. 

§5. 

Minute di- [ii.] Again, the Mosaic Law was 

rectiom of distinguished from every other reve- 

the Mosaic lation ever bestowed on Man, by the 

Zaiff. great number and tcLkXiniSi«ii»«a of its 
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regulations, and the multitude of its ceremonial 
observances. It gives exact directions to the Israel- 
ites as to their diet, their dress, and their mode of 
life in many particulars. 

(1.) One purpose answered by these 
numerous ordinances, was to keep them The Law 
quite distinct from, other nations ; that kept the Is- 
tney nught be the better kept from raelites </w- 
fallmg into the idolatrous worship of ^^^ct, 
tlieir neighbours, and might be marked 
out, both to them, and to themselves, as the Lord's 
peculiar People. 

(2.) And moreover, it was needful 
for a half-barbarian and gross-minded The legal 
people, such as the ancient Israelites, observances 
to keep up in their minds the thought kept up the 
of their reHgion, by a great number of memory of the 
outward ceremonies and observances, religion, 
Gnbese served to remind an Israelite 
continually of the God whose servant he was, by his 
being required from day to day to observe certain 
rules, ana to perform certain acts, as a sign of his 
obedience to the Lord, and as a part of his religious 
duty. 

(3.) And a great part of the cere- 
monies of this law had also a typical The cere- 
meaning — that is, they were types menial law 
[^emhlerns, or figurative representations^ typical 
of something belonging to the Gospel- 
x^yelation, which was to succeed them ; and thus 
prepared the way for it. 

In particular, the Passover, and all the other 
sacrifices of animals, were types representing the 
sacrifice of Christ on the cross for man's redemp- 
tion. And, accordingly, we find the Apostle 
P/iuJ expressly calling Him ** o>a "fi^^w^^, ^V<5> 
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is laorifioed fixr us." Fat as tiie blood of tho fim% 
paaohil-lanib ipriolded on the dooospofti of 1)^ 
Itraelitea in Egypt* was to pfMorva tbait fim^ 
bom from the destroying anMil iHiidli slow Hkkm 
Egyptians, so, tho saorifioe of jToana Obziab briB|^ 
etornal ddiveranoe andsahation tothoao iribo w 
be truly his disciples. And He is thenoe oaOedk 
Seriptore "the Lamb of God| who taiketili awajliii 
sin of the world." 

And thronffhont the New Testament liuHm aio 
nnmeroos references to the safizifioaa and oAsv 
oeremonial ordinances of the Law,. as tfpea xq^ 
senting the redemption by Ohxisti and mesihowkig 
the Gospel-dispensation. 

But all this was not iuidenk>od« aoor 

Hidden designed to be imderstoodt bjr tbs 
flMantfi^ qf Israelites to whom Moses dslifwid 
the cermo* the Law. They were only r eqt iii edto 
nial law. observe strictly and oareMhrm diisa* 

tions giveni withoat iindttfetaiidittg«ii 
the fbll meaning of aU that was otdainedt Xba 
Law of Moses, therefore, was Hke some in^ovfei 
ant doooment written in cj/gkBt^ or in aA imkanm 
langoa^e ; which a man is directed to preserve TS^f 
careMly till such time as he shall be ftonUhed 
with a l»y to the ajjAtst^ or a translation. Jnst 
so, the Gospel, when ft was revealed, haaUkai, m 
uiterpretation of many tilings in the Moeate hart 
which had been before iminteUigible ae to their 
inward meaning. 

And this is what the Apostles xoean when tim 
speak of "making known the UMitflofy of tiie Qoa{piL 
For '* mystery" signifies, in tMr nse of the imd# 
something ihat has been oonoealed# and la aftsr* 
wMrdf revealed and ezphuned.t 
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§6. 
[iii.] Another durtanguisliiiiff oha- Sanctum of 
meter of the Mosaio law was, that it ^a^ Taj„ ^ 



wu enforced by a system of temporal temporary 
rewards and judgments, administered rewards and 
according to an extraordinary [mira- puniakments, 
colons] providence. 

The Israelites were promised, as the reward of 
obedience, long life, and health, and plentiM har- 
vests, and victory over their enemies. And the 
pfimif^hments threatened for disobedience, were pes- 
tilence, famine, defeat, and all kinds of temporal 
calamity.* 

And the history of this most remarkable People is 
foil of examples of the folfilment of these promises 
and threats. In the books of Moses himself, and in 
ike historical books that follow, we find abundant 
instances of both kinds recorded. 
m The LoBD [Jehoyah] was, as has 
been remarked above, not only the The IsraeU 
God bnt also the king [or civil-gover- «fe« vnder a 
nor] of this pecnliar teople. And theocracy. 
hence the word " Theocbacy'* (which 
is a word denoting this kind of government,) is often 
applied to the system imder which the Israelites 
bred. Hence, too, it was, that among them the 
worship of other gods was made a capital crime ; 
becanse, nnder sndi a system it amounted, in fact, 
to high-treason,\ For it is to be remembered that 
the JPagans regarded their gods as their temporal 
rulers ; looking to them for victory and success of 
all kinds, consulting them, and actmg on their sup- 
posed directions. The ideas of tutelar god, and Jcing, 
were so blended in the minds both of the Pagans 
♦Deut.xx?lU. \Ii«aVxy\.V 
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and the Israelites, tliat an Israelite ooold not worehif 
Baal or Moloch, without so far withdrawing hu 
allegiance from Jehovah his king. And eren when 
they were ruled by judges, or by kings, they were 
under this theocracy ; these rulers being considered 
as merely agents or deputies of the Lord thrar 
Eing, ana appointed or removed by Him. He issued 
direct commands, from time to time, to the natioD, 
or their governors, as to various temporal conoezTis, 
such as are regulated by the supreme rulers of each 
state.* 

And as all rulers enforce their commands by tem- 
poral penalties on the disobedient, such as forfeiture 
of goods, bodily chastisement, or death, so, the Lobs 
entorced on the Israelites obedience to his com- 
mands by temporal rewards and punishments distri- 
buted according to an extraordinary providence. 
^ You must careAilly keep in mind the 

distinction between an extraordinary 
[miraculous] providence, such as that 
under which the Israelites were placed, 
and the ordinary divine providence by 
which the world, general^ is goyemed, 
and which is sometimes caUed "the course of 
Nature.'* 

GK)d has appointed, that, as a general rule, thou^ 
not an invariable one, good conduct shall lead, on 
the whole, to temporal success and welfare, and ill- 
conduct to misfortunes of various kinds. Qlius, the 
general tendency of industry and frugality, is to lead 
to prosperity; and of idleness, improvidence, and 
extravagance, to poverty and distress. Temperance 
conduces, on the whole, to health; and intemper- 
ance usually brings on disease and death, lie 
quarrelsome, the hardhearted, and the unjust, are 
Jikely to be hated or despised-, w\\Tle gewWeii^^^ «sA 
* I 8am. XV. 



Ordinary 
and extra^r" 
dinary pro- 
vidence. 
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kindness tend in general to pFOcnre a man the good- 
^dll of his neighbours ; and (according to the pro- 
verb) in the long run, " honesty is the best policy.** 

Accordingly, in the ordinary course ^. ,. 
of events, we are generally able to ^(i^nary 
. ; J ^n "^ • TP course of 

trace men s good or ill success m life, ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

to their good or ill-conduct. For in- ^j/^^ 
stance, Tmen a man who has lived a 
life of sensuality and extravagance is ruined in 
health and in fortune, we can perceive the con- 
nexion between his misery and the vice and folly 
that have ncuturally caused it. Or again, if an 
honest, industrious, and prudent man becomes 
rich, we say that this is according to the natwral 
course of tlungs. And so, in other such cases. We 
do not mean, when we speak thus, that the " natural 
course of things" is not regulated by divine provi- 
dence ; but merely that such is the ordinary, esta- 
blished, and regular course of God's government of 
the universe. 

On the other hand, when any 
occurrence is spoken of as " super- Extraordi- 
natural," [or "miraculous**] although naryprovi- 
the word " providential** is sometimes dence, 
applied in the same sense, any one who 
lielieves that God is the supreme disposer of all 
events, cannot mean that such an occurrence is 
more providential than others ; but merely, that it 
belongs to God's extraordinary providence. 

And in any such case we can trace 
no connexion between the sin and the Extraordi- 

Sunishment, or between the good con- ^^^^^^^own 
uct and the reward, except so far as . revelation 
we learn it from express revelaixon.-—' ^^ 
For instance, when Korah and \\\a coTcv- 
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pany were swallowed tip by an earihmiake, ai t 
pnmBhmeiit for Ixaying •' proroked the Xord,*^ ire 
Know that this was a jnoement on them for tint 
sin, solely beoanse Moses, By divine command* a- 
pressly declared the sin, said fbretold the pnmBh- 
ment. And it wonld be a most impious pre- 
sumption for any uninspired man to pronoimoe 
concerning any persons who may have been de- 
stroyed by an earthqnaJce, or by any other cala- 
mity, that this was a judgment on them for such 
and such a sin. 

And again, when the Israelites were defeated 
before Ai, as a judgment for the transgression of one 
of them,t and when the land of the ten Tribes was 
burnt up with drought, in the days of Ahab, as a 
punishment for their idolatry,;]; we •can trace no 
natural connexion between zke sin and the con- 
sequences of it; and we know this connexioii, 
only because we are expressly told it in Holy Scrip- 
ture. 

Some persons, however, do occasion- 

Impiety of ally presume, without any conmussu>n 
usurping the from heaven, to pronounce judraient 
prophetic on their neighbours, and to £claze 
offices, that such and such a calamity is a 

mark of divine displeasure, and a 
punishment for such and such a sin. But such 
persons, though they are sometimes regarded, by 
the unthinking, as very pious, are, in zmliiy, pro- 
fanely daring to usurp the office of prophets df 
the Lord. And such conduct is expressly for- 
bidden by Jesus Christ Himself: " Suppose ye that 
the men on whom the tower fell in Siloam were 
sinners above all men that dwelt in Jerusalem P I 
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tell yovL, nay; but except ye repent, ye shall all 
lacewise [no less] perish."* No one, He savs, 
who persists in rebellion against God, will finally 
escape destruction ; but He does not allow men to 
usurp the office of prophets, and to decide against 
any of their neighbours who may be visited with 
some calamity, that this is a mark of the divine 
displeasure, and a punishment for such and such 
asm. 

§8. 
This, however, was a notion which 
the Jews very much * clung to — and y^g change 
very naturally; inasmuch as that parti- from the sys- 
cular nation had been originally placed tem of tempo- 
under such a system of temporal re- ral rewards 
wards and punishments. They found and punish- 
it hard to believe, therefore, in the ments,a 
change of that system when the Gospel {tumbling- 
was preached. And, accordingly, ttie ^^^ ^ '^« 
sufferings and death undergone by ^^^' 
Jesus and many of his disciples, formed 
the chief stumbling-block to the Jews,t most of 
whom would not believe that He could be the true 
Christ, or a favoured servant of God ; because they 
regarded his mfferinga as a proof of the divine dis- 
favour. 

And their rejection of Him, on this very ground, 
was accordingly foretold by the Prophet Isaiah: J 
• • • " a man of sorrows and acquainted with ffrief; 
and we hid, as it were, our faces from Him :" * * * 
"we did esteem Him stricken, smitten of God and 
afflicted," &c. 

* Luke, xiii. See Archbishop of Dublin's Charge, 1848. 
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Some Chris' 
tians cling to 
the Mosaic 
system. 



It seems strange to us tliat so many 
of the Jews should refuse to be con- 
vinced bj such prophecies as this. 
But it IS much more strange that 
there shoidd be some Christians, who, 
though professed followers of a Master 
who was crucified, still persist in regarding tem- 
poral calamities as a proof of the divine dispteasnre 
against those who are so visited; and that there 
should bo Christians who presume, against their 
great Master's express prohibition, to declare what 
the sins are that have called down on their neigh- 
bours such calamities. 

Some persons, however, thei^ are 
who carelessly use the words " pro- 
vidential" ana " miraculous/' merely 
to denote anything unusual and 
strange. They talk of a " miraculous" 
escape firom some danger; meaning 
merely a xoonderful escape : and of a 
man's being delivered "providentially," 
when they mean only that the deliverance was strikmg 
and remarkable. But it is best to abstain from this 
loose kind of language, lest we should be understood 
to mean either that other events are not providential, 
and that God's government does not extend to the 
ordinary course of things, or else, that we — uninspired 
men — are permitted to decide (in cases where mere 
is no evident miracle) what are the designs of the 
Most High, and what are the occurrences that do, 
and that do not, belong to his extraordinary [mira- 
culous] dispensations.* 

** The reason some give for distinguishing some particular erents 

as "providential," is, in truth, a reason on the opposite side. An 

unexpected recovery from a disease vrhich seemed hopeless, <«• a 

rronderful escape ftom a shipwreck, &c., is, tYie^f a«5 .moit^ »tr\kingto 



Careless use 
of Uie words 
"provident 
tiaV* and 
•* miracw 
lousr 
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§9. 

The nation of Israel was, as we 
have said, ]^laced xindeT an extraor- Sanction of 
dinaiy proYidence, whicli allotted to the Law, dU 
them victory or defeat, — plenty or goods and 
famine, — ana other temporal blessings eviU of this 
and punishments, according to their ^i/^» «o< of a 
conduct. And ^ese were t£e rewards /«<«'"« 'tote, 
and punishments that formed the sanc^ 
Hon of the Mosaic law. 

As for a future state of retribution 
for good and bad men in another world, Limits of 
Moses said nothing to the Israelites ^« Mosaic 
about that. Whatever may at any time revelation. 
have been revealed to himself, and to 
some other highly*fiEivoured individuals, on that 
subject, it does not appear that he was commis- 
sioned to deliver to the P^o^e any revelation at all 
concerning a future state. This was reserved for a 
Gbsatss than Moses, and for a more glorious dis- 
i«iisation than his Law. For, as we read in the 
Episde to the Hebrews, "the law made nothing 
perfect; but the hrmgin^ in of a better hope, did"*— 
namely, tiiie promises given through '* Jesus Christ, 
who mx)ught life and immortalify to light, through 
the Qospeir 

their minds, and ImpreMes them more with a sense of the goodness 
xd PzoTldenoe, than ordinary occurrences. 

Now, for thia very reason, they should labour the more carefully 
to bring themselves habitually to reflect on the daUy benefits they 
receire frtMn *' Him in whom we live and move and have our being." 
The more prone we are to pass by with careless indifference our 
being preserved from falling tnto a dangerous sickness, or from being 
shipwrecked at all, the more we should study to bring our minds to 
dwell on such preservation ; which is, in truth, no less ** providentiaC* 
tlum a man's betng deUrered oui <^a sickness^ or a shipwreck. 
» Hebr. x, 

g2 
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And iadoed, if Moses had taught the 
Moses not Israelites to expect a resurrectioii to 
commissioned eternal life, through faith in Jesus 
to make Christ, (and it is thus only that we can 

known the hope for it) then, it is plain, that, (as 
GospeL far ag he did this) he would have been 

teaching them the Cliristian religion; 
and the Israelites whom he taught would have oeen 
on a level with the disciples q/* the Apostles. And 
this, we arc distinctly and repeatedly assured in 
Scripture, is not the case. God thought fit, for 
reasons imknown to us, to reserve the Gospel-reve- 
lation to a later period. For *' the law had only the 
shadow of good things to come."* 

And if he had even only gone as far as some of 
the Prophets who came long after him, did in 
ffiving, as they did, prophetic hints concerning 
the kingdom of the Christ, who was to bring to 
light immortal life through the Grospel, he would 
have been, so far, not teaching the Law — the 
Dispensation committed to Him — but, the Gospel. 
For the "bringing in of the better hope," — that 
of eternal life, oelongs to the Gospbl and not to 
the Law. 

Abraham, indeed, "eagerly desiredf to see the 
day of the Lord Jesus; and he saw it and was 
glad." In these words our Saviour is doubtless 
alluding to the sacrifice of Isaac, and to Abra- 
ham's being instructed on that occasion, that the 
transaction was a "Jlgure"X representinff the death 
and resurrection of Christ. But our Lord could 
not have meant that the revelation then made to 

* Hebr. vii. 19. 
t This is the exact sense of the original, (John, viii. 56 ;) though 
oi/r version renders it " rejoiced" : but Abraham'syo^ is what is men- 
tJoned alicrwai'da, 

t Sec Uebr. :si, W, 
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Abraham was imparted by Moses to the whole 
nation of Israel. 

It is highly probable, indeed, that 
both Moses hunself, and Abraham, and Special 
other eminent and highly favoured revelations to 
servants of God in those days, re- certain indi- 
ceived, more or less, revelations of viduals, 
several things which they were not 
commissioned to impart to all the People* And 
among other things, it is likely they were taught 
something concerning the resurrection, and con- 
cerning " Jesus Christ, who should bring life and 
immortality to light through the Gosji^l." And 
accordingly we mid the very same Apostle who 
speaks ol the Gt)spel as " bringing in a better hope 
than was in the Law, speaking also of some of the • 
Patriarchs as " looking for a better Country, that is, 
a heavenly. "t 

But when we look to what Moses 
wrote, by divine command, for the Revelations 
instruction and guidance of the Is- to the People 
raelites, — and as bslonging to the law, through 
the Dispensation committed to him — Moses. 
we find him dwelling very ftdly, and 
minutely, and earnestly, on the temporal rewards 
and temporal punishments they were to look for, 
sa3ring nothing at all about a resurrection and a day 
of judgment in the next world. 

Many persons however are accustomed, in speak- 
ing of the present subject, to confoimd together two 
very different questions : (1) what was the actual 
belief of the Jews — or of some particular Jews — on 

* The eminesitly pious king, Hezekiali, however, seems to have 
had no idea, at least at the time when he composed liis h^mn, 
(2 Kings, XX.) of any ftiture state. 

tUH«h.l6, 
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this or that point P and (2) what was revealed to 
them iu tho Law P Ko unprejudiced reader of that, 
can think that Moses designed to teaoh, therein, ^e 
doctrine of a future state of rewards and punish* 
mentfl as the Sanction of his Law. 

§10. 

Li after -ages, indeed— in the 

Opinions of times which the New Testament history 

the Jews of rektes to — a large portion of the 

later a^es Jewish nation had come to be belierers 

respecting a in a resurrection. For l^ough the 

resurrechom Sadducees, who denied the doctrine, 

were a yery powerM and important 

• sect,"* the Pharisees and^ their followers* who 

maintained it, seem to have been considerably more 

numerous. And Jesus speaks of their deriving their 

hopes of eternal life from their Scriptures. The 

Scriptures, however, which He speaks of, included 

not only ^e Law — ^the Books of Moses — ^but also 

the Books of the Prophets, who lived long after. 

And some of these contain hints respecting a fixture 

state, such as are not to be found in those of 

Moses.f 

Some however make a careless use of those 
common words "know," and "believe." "When 
discussing questions as to what was "belieyed" by 

*Act8,xxm. 
t The Book of Job (a Book, however, of whieh it Is not known 
when it was ocMnposed, or by whom) contains a passage which many 
suppose to relate to a resurrection. Others consider U as refianing 
only to the deliverance of Job firom his sufferings ; which is rtlalH 
shortly after. 

The passage taken by itself will bear either sense : but viewed in 

reference to the rest of the book, the latter sense appears far the 

more probable. For supposing Job and his companions to liave 

Icnown the doctrine of a resurrection, a\\ ttvft tonact ^wt of their 

discourses appeal's quite unintelligible . See " 'Etsa».^ V qu X2dl% ^^^-^ 
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such and such persons, they sometimes speak as if 
there were but these two states of mind, — to believe 
a certain doctrine, or to disbelieve it: forgetting, 
apparently, that beUef admits of many (Efferent 
degrees, from a mere presumption, up to the most 
perfect confidence. Yet everyone's own experience 
might teach him this. For we commonly say, " I 
believe so and so is the case, but I am not quite 
sure,** Some, again, when they speak of what was 
" known," to the Pagans, or to the Jews, seem to 
forget that the word "knowledge** implies three 
things; (1) confident belief, (2) of what is truei (3) 
on sufficient evidence. For, no one could be said to 
know anything that was not true. And again, if 
any one nad before him one of EucUd's demonstra- 
tions, he would not be said to hnow the conclusion, ' 
(though a truth in reality fully proved) if he himself 
felt at all doubtful about it. And lastly, suppose 
two persons were quite positive, the one, that the 
moon is inhabited, and the other, that it is unin- 
habited, neither would be said to know the truth of 
his opinion ; because, though one or the other must 
be, in fact, true, there is no sufficient jproo/* of either. 

But though Jesus speaks of the Jews 
thinking [or seeminff] to have had Eternal life 
eternal life promised them in their to he looked 
Scriptures,* He does not say that they for only 
bad aood grounds for thinking so. through 
Nor nad they any good grounds, ex- Christ. 
eept so far as they perceived in those 
Scriptures the true interpretation of the pro- 
phecies relating to Him, For, except through Him, 
tto revelation promises eternal me to any one. 
'* Search the Scriptures," sajrs He ; ** for in them 
jre think ye have eternal life ; and it is they that 
estify of Mb. " 

• John, V. 39. 
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On one occasion, liowev^;!*^ ^ 
True mean- Jesus decided against the ^^t^due 
ing of Christ 8 who denied a resurrection, jj^ 
apjpeal to ferred tiiem to Moses, B^izx^^, "^ 

L Mx>ae 



loses the dead are raised, even moaea bU^^ 

against the eth, when he calleth the Lord 
Sadducees. Q^^ of Abraham, and Isaac, 

Jacob : He is not the God of the ^^nmc 
but of the living."* 

Now this passage is sometiineB misunderstood 
though the meaning of Jesus is sufficiently plain U 
an attentiye reader of common intelligence* Ther( 
was a dispute between two parties, whether thew 
were or were not to be a resurrection. They h« 
both of them heard of the doctrine, and had beei 
accustomed to debate the question. And He refer 
them to a passage which, to men so circumitanoed 
would ajSbrd an argument in favour of the doctrine 
But Jesus does not say that Moses designed in thi 
passage to reveal the doctrine to the unreflectinj 
and ffross-minded people ke was instructing ; or tha 
for that purpose those words were sufficient. N< 
man of common sense — much less an inspired la^ 
giver, such as Moses— would have entrusted so in 
portent a revelation to one, slight, obscure, an 
mcidental hint — so slight, that the passage seem 
to have qtiite escaped the notice of the Pharisee 
when disputing with the Sadducees on this rer 
point. 

Had Moses been commissioned to teach tb 
Israelites that they were all to rise from the dea( 
and to stand before God's judgment-seat, and I 
rewarded or punished in another world, accordin 
as they had obeyed or disobeyed the Law he wi 
deJIrenng, he would not, we may be sure, ha^ 
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tkoTiglit it snficient for this purpose, to record the 
wor<£i, ''I am the Gk>d of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob." He would, doubtless, have dwelt on the 
rewards and punishments of a future state even 
more copiously and more strongly than he does on 
the temporal rewards and punishments which he 
does set oefore them. 

§11. 

For we all know how prone 
men are, even now, to think more of Goods and 
"the things which are seen, which evUs of the 
are temporal," than of " the things present world 
which are not seen, which are etemaL" the most 
This is so much the case even with striking. 
Christians, and men much more civi- 
lized and more thoughtful than the ancient Is- 
raelites, that a Christian preacher finds it neces- 
sary to labour earnestly, day after day, and year 
after year, in drawing off men's thoughts from the 
goods and evils of this world, and turning their 
attention to the concerns of the world to come. And 
no preacher, after all his labour, succeeds in this so 
fully as he coidd wish. AH men, — but most espe- 
cially a gross-minded, unthinking people like the 
Israelites, — are disposed to be less occupied with the 
thoughts of a future life, than with the thoughts of 
health and long life on earth, and of wealth or 
poverty, victory or defeat, abundance or famine, 
&o. ISow these temporal goods and evils Moses 
earnestly and repeatedly sets before the Israelites. 
And he is enabled to confirm his promises and 
threatenings by an appeal to their own experience ; 
since they nad seen, in several instances, the punish- 
ment of the rebellious, and the preservation of the 
obedient. Yet he finds it uece^^orj Vi x^^^^^^^^a 
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promises and threatenings, at great length, and in 
minute detail, over and over again. 

These numerous and copious r^pe^'- 
tions are likely to be not sufScienUy 
attended to oy a modem reader; 
because when he comes to something 
which, in substance, he had rc^ a 
promises and little before, he is apt to pass rikhtly 
threats, q^q^ j^. But this copiousness of cfetail, 

and firequency of repetition, are pre- 
cisely the important point m the present question; 
because it is evident that a people who required to 
have temporal goods and evils so faUy, and so 
strongly, and so repeatedly set before them, would 
have had those of another world even more copiously 
and earnestly urged on their attention, if it had been 
designed to make these the sanction of the Mosaic 
Law, and to reveal to them the doctrine of a resur- 
rection. 

You should, therefore, read over very carefully 
all the passages in the Books of Moses relating 
to the distributing of temporal rewards and punish- 
ments (under a system of extraordinary Providence) 
to the Israelites ;* and thus you will see reason to 
conclude with the most complete certainty, that if 
it had been designed to instruct them in the doctrine 
of a ftiture state of retribution, this would not have 
been left to be collected from one or two inci- 



* It is earnestly recommended that the student 8h<M]ld irmuerAe 
the following passages: — Exodus xv. 26; xx. 12; zzilL 90. 
Leviticus xxv. 17 ; xxvi. 3. Numbers xiv. 20 ; zxxii. 10 ; xxxUL 55. 
Deuteronomy i. 35 ; iv. 1 ; v. 29 ; vi. 2 ; vii. 12 ; vUi. 1 ; xi. 8 ; zv. 4; 
xvi. 20 ^ xvii. 19 ; xxviii. 1 ; xxix. 22 ; xxx. 1 ; xxxi. 16 ; xxxvl. 24. 

It was thought better not to print thera in an Appendix to this 

Lesson ; because the student will far better impress them on his 

mjnd b^ writing them out careftilly, himself, and inserting the MS. 

In this volume. The very tedfonsness of sv\ch a task constitntes an 

essential part of the argument. 
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dental hints, but would have been set fortli very 
plainly, and dwelt on very frequently, and at great 
length. 

And you will ako see how strong Internal 
an internal evidence* of the truth evidence for 
^f what Moses wrote, is afforded by (he Books of 
T;he circumstance we have been speak- J^oses. 
inff of. 

For, had he been a false pretender, he would have 
known that he could not secure the constant fulfil- 
ment of his promises and threats. And his impos- 
ture would have been detected, when men found 
that they were not regularly rewarded and punished 
according as they obeyed or disobeyed his law. We 
may be sure, therefore, that a crafty impostor would 
not have trusted entirely to promises and threats of 
temporal goods and evils alone. He would doubt- 
less nave taught the Israelites to look for a state of 
future retribution also; which was done by the 
ancient heathen lawgivers. Many of these, probably, 
did not themselves believe in whiat they taught about 
Elysium and Tartarus ;t but they juaged it wise to 
try to make their people believe it, for the sake of 
keeping them in awe. And they knew that the 
falsity of their promises and threats respecting 
another world could not be detected by experience. 

And Moses no doubt would have 
proceeded in the same manner, had he Moses, if 
been a pretender. But he was fully «» impostor, 
convinced that the Israelites reallv did J^^^y *«''* 
live under that miraculous Providence fJl^^^ ^(^fg 
which ho described. And their own "^^ retribu- 
experience taught them that what he {ion, 
said was true.| 

*Le$80D X, on Kvidence. \ 8eft "LfcftWtvW, ^^. 

t Deut. Iv. 3, 4, 

K 
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§12. 
As for the particulars of all 
Distinguish' the various instruotions given to the 
tn^ features Israelites, both by Moses, and by the 
oftlie Mosaic other writers of what is called the 01^ 
Law, Testament, yon must learn this (aa 

was above observed) from a careM 
study of those books themselves. Our present 
design was merely to give a sketch of the general 
character of what is called the Mosaic Dispensation, 
especially as to the points wherein it diners from 
other refigious systems. 

You are to keep in mind^ then, Ist, 

Three great That it was designed for one People 

characteris- alone, though it was preparatory to a 

tics of the religion intended for all the world ; 

J^^' and its ordinances accordingly are not 

at aU binding on us ; 2ndly, It was full 
of very minute directions and regulations, designed, 
partly, to keep the Israelites separate from tiie 
Gentiles, and faithM to the true God, but partly, 
by their hidden typical meaning, to foreshow, and 

Prepare the way for, the gospd-revelation ; 3rdly, 
t was a theocracy; a system of direc6, special, 
temporal government by God*s extraordinary provi- 
dence. And accordingly the sanction of the Mosaic 
Law was, not the rewards and punishments of a 
future state, but temporal blessings and judg- 
ments. 

These are the points which it is the 

Danger of most important to keej) clearly and 

erroneous constantly before the mind ; for this 

jioiions q/ the reason among others: that mistaken 

Zau^, notions on some o? t\ie^e joints may 

endanger a man* a CVin«>\ivKa i^j^a., \s^ 
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rise to difficulties and objections much greater 
»ur religion, — such as it really is, — can ever be 
ed to. 

jections there are indeed (as was observed in 

ujessons on Evidences,)* to which no complete 

er can be given, except by showing that there 

much stronger objections on the opposite side. 

none of the objections to the Christian revela- 

., such as it was really given^ are so strong as 

se brought against wnat it is sometimes erro- 

usly represented to be. 

§13. 

Suppose, for instance, any one 
1 taught to believe, as a part of Christians 
OS rehgion, that some portion of the are not under 
Mosaic JLaw is binding on Christians ; ^^ ^^w, 
— although the persons who teach this 
ore far firom bemg all of them agreed, as to which 
precepts are binmng, and which not ; and although 
the Apostie Paul speaks most clearly of the Gentiles 
as not being at all ** under the Law,"t — ^he would 
find, in this, a difficulty which is caused entirely by 
a misapprehensiqi^ of Scripture. 

A^am, suppose a man to have taken 
up the notion that temporal blessings Temporal 
and calamities are, now, a sign of the ^««^«7* o,nd 
divine favour or displeasure towards ^"f ^^f ^^nc- 
individuals or nations, and that when- ^-^ of the' 
ever some great calamity occurs, we Gospel 
are at liberty to declare that such 
and such a sin has called down the divine yen- 
geaace; this leaves an opening for objections 

* Lesson XHI. \ Uom, nV, W. 
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which can never be got over. For he sees that bad 
men often escape such temporal calamities, while 
much better men are exposeato them; and he knows 
also that Jesus Christ and his Apoetles endmed 
mat affliction in this world, and were rejected by 
me Jews on that very ground. So that this doc- 
trine would make Siaripture contradictory both to 
itself, and to daily experience. 

ijid agam, if he is taught that Moses 

Life and was commissioned to reveal to the 
immortoHty Israelites the doctrine of a.resurrec- 
brought to tion, he will not be able to answer an 
Mt by infidel who may point out to him how 

Christ. very imperfecl^ (at best) the Books oi 

Moses accompUsh this purpose; and 
also, how completely at variance this is witib the 
declaration that "Jesus Christ brought life and 
immortality to light." So tibat here agam, Scripture 
will be made to contradict itself. 

All these will be great stumbling-blocks to the 
Christian. But if you will look to the plain mean 
ing of the Sacred Books, without attending to th< 
fanciful theories of uninspired men, all these diffi 
culties will vanish. 

As for the question what will bo tb 

Nothing re- 1^*» ^ another worldfof those Jews oi 
' veakd in the Pagans who never heard the Gospel 
Gospel res- the only answer is, Ihat the Gospel 
peeling those revelation contains instructions de 
who have not signed for those who have heard th< 
heard iu Gospel, as to what their duty is, ii 

living according to it themselves, an< 
doing their best to impart it to others. 

As for those whom JProvidence has shut out fron 

^Ae Jmowledge of it, all inquiries rea^cctm?; thei 

must be anawerei as our tord asxsNS'et^^ ^^\ri 
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uiry what was to be the fate of the Apostle John : 
t is that to thee P follow thou me."* 



Books from which principally the above Lesson was compiled :~ 
Essays on some of the Peculiarities of the Christian Religion. 

By Richard Whately, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Fifth 

edition. 8vo. 10b. London : John W. Parker, West Strand. 

Essay I. 
Essays on some of the Difficulties in the Writings of the Apostle 

Paul, and in other Parts of the New Testament. By the 

same. 
Scripture Revelations concerning a Future State. See Lesson II. 
The Divine Legation of Moses. By Bishop Warburton. 3 vols. 

8vo. London: Tegg and Co. 

• • John, xiX, 21, 22. 
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LESSON IV. 

INTRODUCTION OF THE OOSFEL. 
§1- 

Of tlie reasons for believing Chris- 
Points of tianity to be of Divine origin, yc* will 
distinction liavc learnt sometbing in the "Les- 
between the sons on Evidences." And as for the 
Law and the particulars of the Gospel-history and 
Gospel ' Gospel-doctrines, these must be learnt 
from a careful study of the Sacred 
writings. For, the present work is desired to 
furnish, not a summa}*^ of Christian faith and duties, 
but only an introduction to the study of the history 
of religious worship. And the object of this licsson 
is merely to mark out the chief points that distinr 
(fuish ll'ic Gospel-revelation not only from all false 
religion?, but also from every other true revelation ; 
and especially from that delivered through Moses, 
and which was designed to prepare the way for 
Christianity. 

Although the Jews were in eager expectation at 
the time when the Lord Jesus appeared, of an 
Anointed Saviour \ Messiah, or Christ]* whom the 

* Th«se words signify, in the Hebrew and the Greek, "the 
Anointed;** fit-om the ancient practice of anofnting a king, or tkprtfst, 
oi* B prophe/f as a part of the cer«moi\;f ot w^v^VuXtof^ bim to his 
omce. 
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predictions of their prophets had taught them to 
look for about that tune, they did not expect Him 
to introduce anything that could be called a neio 
religion ; but rather, to coniirm and extend through 
the world the Mosaic Law. And this is what the 
unconverted Jews of this day expect. 

Yet some of the prophecies relating 
to the Christ's Kingdom (as was ob- Prophecies 
served in Lesson IV. on Evidences) do o/a new Dis- 
contain allusions to the introduction penaation, 
of a new religion, distinct from that 
taught by Moses. 

TJie most decisive of these prophecies, in relation 
to this point, is that of Jeremiah (xxxi. 31,) "Be- 
hold the days come, [are coming,] saith the Lord, 
that I will make a new covenant with the House 
of Israel ;***** not according to the covenant 
that I made toitk their Jatkers,** &c. 

Now the system of Divine laws under which the 
Israelites lived, is, in the books of Moses, always 
called (in our version) the " Covenant" which the 
Lord made with them. And in the Gospels, and 
the Apostolic Epistles, the same word (in the Greek) 
is always appHed to the Christian system. 

§2. 

This, however, is likely to escape 
the notice of many readers, because. The Old 
in our Version, the very same word* end New 
which, in reference to the Mosaic Covenants, 
Law is generally rendered Covenant, 
is translated — when it has reference to the Gospel — 
by the word Testament. And even in the very- 
passage of Exodus (ch. xxiv.) which is cited in the 

»Diathek^. 
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Ratifying 
of Covenants 
by Sacrifice. 



word wludi our translators had before rendered 
'' Covenant" they have changed into *' TsgiameiU,"* 
And jet the word is so far from having different 
meaungs in reference to the Law and to tibe 
Ghspel, that, on the contrary, both the Lord Jesus 
Himself, and his Apostles, most plaanhr draw a 
parallel between the two, and point out tnecirciun- 
stances of the former Covenant as types and sha- 
dows of the Qospel-dispensation. 

Jji particnlar, as it was anciently the 
universal practice to ratify and sans- 
tion every kind of Cavenani by Ihe 
sacrifice of a vicHm, the sLhfAtling of 
whose blood was a necessary ceremony, 
so, this took place in both cases. Moses, <m1he 
occasion of the establishment of the Itkw, offered a 
sacrifice, and sprinkled the blood of the victhn on 
the people ; saying, " This is the blood of the Cove- 
nantf [Testament]]; which the Lord hadx made 
with yon." And the Lord Jesns at the Last 
Sapper, when about to offer up Himself as a sacri- 
fice, says, on ^ving to the disciples the wine whieh 
represented his blood, that is« his life, " This cup 
is the new Testament ICovenanf] in my blooa 
which is shed for you." 

You should carefully keep in mind, thereforOi that 
in every passage of Scnpture where the word 
"Testament" occurs, it is always to be imder* 
stood in the sense of " Cavencmt" [or " Dispell 
sation"'} — ^the giving of certi^ promises by ^ 

« Yet in Galatians, iU. 15—17, it is trandftted Covenant : and wlial 
is more remarlcable, the very same words in the OTiglnal are toans- 
lated in Hebrews, viiL 6, ** mediator of a Covenani," and in H«l»rew», 
ix. 15, "mediator of a Testament*** 

f Exodus, xjdy, 8. X H.e\)X«^ft, Vi- ^* 
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t High, together with a declaration of what 
requires of Man, in order to the attainment 
hat is promised. For, as has been just said, 

the very same word in the original that is 
(times rendered " Covenant," and sometimes 
stament."* 

§3. 

The Christian religion, then, 
gh springing out of the Mosaic, of CkriatianHy 
h it was the fulfilment and com- anew Rdi" 
on,t yet was in itself a new Beli- 9^^^ 

It was the fruit, of which the 
aic Dispensation was the blossom. And it was 
stinct from it, and in many respects imlike it, 

fruit compared with the blossom which pre- 
s it and produces it. 
le chief points which distinguish 
Christian Dispensation from the Three dis- 
aic, are these three : i. Spiritu- tinctions of 
'; ii. Universality ; and, iii. Unity, the Gospel- 

new kingdom of God was to be dispensation, 
t of this world, but spiritti<il ; it 
to be open to all mankind as its subjects ; and 
IS to amnit idl of them to equal privileges, 
le former Kingdom of God was a 
dom of this wond. The Lord was Spiritualitu 
ras pointed out in the last Lesson) of the Gospel- 
only the God, but the temporal dispensation, 
jr of the Israelites ; prescribing to 
1 not only the religious rites with which He 
to be worshipped, but also the civil relations 
T which they were to live ; and enforcmg obe- 
ce by temporal rewards and penalties. 

* See Note A. at the end of this Lesson. 
I am not come," says Qur I^ord. ** V> ^lAxo^ Vda \Am i&.\ *Ocw^ 

*t8, but to Mai» 
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Jesus GhriBt, on iihe ooiLtraij, refbiied an eariJily 
kingdom when attempts were made to force it on 
Him, and declared that '* Ms Idngdom was not of this 
world." He disclaimed all right to interfere in tem- 
poral concerns ; sayinff to one who wished Him to 
decide between him and his brother, " Who made me 
je or a divider over yon P" He bid his hearers 



submit to the civil government of the Bomans; Ber- 
ing, " Eender to CsBsar the thiiuro that are OaBsar 8, 
and to God the things that are God's." And so far 
from promising victory, and long life, and worldty 
prosperity, to his followers, aa a reward of their 
obemence to Him, He prepared them for sufiPerme 
and death in his cause ; even such as He endured 
Himself ; and pronounced them *' blessed when men 
shoidd hate and persecute" them in his cause ; say- 
ing, " great is your reward in Heaven." 

Tor, ^e rewards and punishments 
which formed the sanction of this new 
Dispensation were those of the Neut 
World; and those only. Jesus re- 
buked his disciples for proposing, in 
their zeal for his honour, to caUaown 
fire from heaven on a viUaj^e which had rejected 
Him; as the Prophet Ehas [Eliiah] had been 
divinely commissioned to do, under tne Uld Diapen* 
sation.* Jesus rejiroved them, as "not knowing 
what manner of spirit th&j/ were of;" He having 
" come, not to destroy men's lives, but to save." 

But this was not m>m his regarding a rejection of 
Him as more pardonable than the sins of mose who 
had lived before the days of the Gospel. He tau^t 
the reverse of this. For, shortly after, when He 
sent out seventy disciples to preach the Gospel, He 



JReioards 
and punish' 
ments in the 
next world. 



* Luke, Ix. 54. 
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denounced heavier judgments than what had fallen 
on sinners of old, aeainst such as should reject that 
Gospel. " It shall be more tolerable," said He, " for 
Sodom and Gomorrah" (which did suffer destruction 
by &re from heaven) "in the day of judgment, than 
for that city." And while He forewarned his dis- 
ciples that, " in the world they would have tribula- 
tion," He promised to the faithful Christian " to 
raise Him up at the last day," and to "prepare a 
place" for such, in his " Father's House." 

Thus different was the New Dispensation from 
the Old, in respect of the rewards and punishments 
which formed the sanction of each. 

§4. 
The Worship also that was re- 
quired imder the Gospel, was of a more Spiritual 
spiritual character than that prescribed worship. 
by the Law. 

It is true, the Israelites were commanded to 
" love the Lord their God, with all their heart, and 
with all their soul, and with all their strength." But 
a great part of their service of Him consisted (as the 
Apostle jPaul expresses it) " in meats and drinks, and 
carnal ordinances ;" — ^that is, outward bodily acts ; 
most of which had (as has been before observed) 
an inward hidden signification in reference to the 
Gospel. 

Jesus, on the contrarv, tells the woman of Samaria, 
that the time is at hana " when the true worshippers 
shall neither on Mount Gerizim, nor at Jerusalem, 
worship the Father ;" but that thev " shall worship 
Him in Sjpirit and in Truth."* What He means by 
worshippmg in truth, and what the Apostle means 

»John,lv.23. 
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by savinff that " tlie Law irftft ^iven by Moscf, but J 
gniPi.* and truth t^ame by Jeans ChiiBt/'* ifi^ not tliat 
the Mofluie religion was not intCt but tliat its ordi- 
]ianc<i& contained the shadow of that of wliieh the 
Gospel contains tbo substanco, Tho trttth of the 
Gospel is not {in rofen?aee to tUe La.w) truth as op- 
posed to faUekoodt hut realUf, as oouiraated with 
shadows and fifi^uratiye [Irpicall represeiKlatkms. 
Thus, we read, in the Episile to m Hebrews, "If 
the blood of bulls, and floate, Ac lanctafy to iiie 
purijyinff of the flesh" (&at is, remore ceremamd 
impurity, so as to enable a man to attend the aasem- 
blies or worshippers,) "how much more shall ths 
blood of Christ purify your conscience from dead 
works," &c. 

In the Mosaic religion, the number is 
Sacraments very great of what may be not impro- 
qf the Law. perly called "Sacraments." Per, a 
uurge portion of the very nmnerons 
ordinances of the Liw — ^the various sacrificee, pnri- 
fyings, and other ceremonial obsenranceB,— were of 
the nature of what tee call Sacraments — that is, 
outward visible signs, [figures, j| divinely appointed, 
and having: an inward meamng oonnected wifli 
religion. The worship, in short, of the Israelites 
may be considered as almost made up of Sacraments. 

But a great part of tne inward Buaor 
Significa- fication of these Sacraments was hiraai 
tion of the from the worshippers ; thouffh they 
Mosaic ordi" were taught that 9, divine oleasiiiff 
nances hid- would accompany their observance S 
den, those Bites, m pious obedience to the 

Lord. In the Passover, for instimce, 
all that they understood as signified in that (Mi- 

*Jo)»n,\.n. 
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nance, was, the commemoration of their deliverance 
from the plague which slew the Egyptians. But the 
more important part of its signification, the sacrifice 
of the true " Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin 
of the world," was not made known till the Gospel- 
reyelation appeared. 

§5. 
Under the Gospel, on the con- 
trary, the religious Bites instituted by ' Christian 
Chnst Himself were only the Sacra- Sacraments, 
ments of Baptism and the Lord's Sup- 
per: the one, for the admission of Members into his 
Church, and the other, to commemorate his death 
for Man's redemption, and to represent our partak- 
ingof his Spirit. 

The one Sacrament denotes the spiritual Birth of 
the Christian ; the other, the contintced support of 
his spiritual lAfe,* 

And the signification of these two Ordinances is 
much more clearly and fully explained to Christians 
in the New Testament Scriptures than the significa- 
tion of the Mosaic OrdLuances was, in the Law. And 
moreover, the directions given as to the mode of 
observing these Ordinances, are much less minute 
and particular than those given hj Moses. For 
instance, there is nothing said in Scripture as to the 
use of leavened or unleavened Bread at the Lord's 
Table ; — or the posture of the Communicants ; — or 
the words to be used, &c. These particulars, and 
also all other forms and ceremonies for religious wor- 
ship, Jesus left to be regulated in, and by, each 
Church from time to time, with merely the general 

* John, vl. 48—63. See, also, 1 Cor. xii. 13, where the Apostle 
gives exactly the above view of the two Sacraments; saying, "By 
one Spirit ye are bH baptized into one Body » * * * wvi\\w4^\i^«ycv 
mU mads to drink into one Spirit." 

I 
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direction from tlio Apostles, ** Let all thing^s be done 
to edifying." 

Under the Law, in short, the Worship 
Contrast prescribed contained a great number oi 
between the owttoard cicts, strikinff to the senses, and 
Moeaic and according to forms ^niich were precasely 
Me Christian laid down ; while the inward signifieO' 
Ordinances, Hon of those forms was obscure and 
partially hidden. Under the G^ospel, 
on the contrary, the Worship prescribed was more 
spiritual ; tlio external acts (as far as enjoined by 
Christ Himself) being very few, and simple, and 
without any precise Erections as to the tonus of 
tlicm : wliilo the inward signification of them is 
plainly made known. 

§6. 

And in what relates to unorci 
f Moral in- condicct also, the precepts given, under 
Jstruction of the "New Covenant, are much less 
I the Law, and numerous and less precise than ^ose of 
i^o/the Gospel the Law. Not that Christians were 
meant to be less scrupulously careftd in 
leading a virtuous life than the Israelites ; but that 
they are left to regulate their conduct by the pbin- 
ciPLEs of the Gospel, according to the test of their 
own judgment, instead of having a multitude of pre- 
cise precepts laid down for their guidance. 

Just as the Christian- Warship was left to be regu- 
lated as to its FOBMS, from time to time, by eacb 
Chiu'ch, under the general principle of " all being 
done to edifying," even so Christian-j^ra^'ce was 
left to be regulated by Christians themselves, in con- 
formity with Gr09ife\-principles, and the examples set 
before us hy Chnat and his Apostles. 
The azzcjent Israelites, on. the coTittarj,'W\x\%^ 
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ss-minded and lialf-dyilized people, in a condition 
responding to that of childhood, were not, gene- 
J, left to their own moral discretion, but were 
oished with many precise rules of conduct. These 
wered to the exact regulations under which a 
Id is necessarily placed. Such rules we gradually 
uc as he advances to maturity; not as supposing 
.t good conduct is less reqiured of men than of 
Idren; but that men are expected to be more 
»able of regulating their own conduct by their 
t discretion, and of acting on principle. 
5ven so did the Apostles endeavour 
regulate men's conduct, not so much Christian 
laying down exact rules, as by im- Principles 
nting Christian principles, and cul- 'j^^Muted 
ating Christian dispositions. They •^/"'^^**^ 
ight to make us " meet for the inhe- " ^** 
mce of the saints ;" — ^to prepare us for dwelling 
the presence of our Blessed Master in heaven. 
Jeloved," says the Apostle John, "we know not 
at we shall be; but we know that when He 
dl appear, we shall be like Him : for we shall 
J Him as He is. And every one that hath this 
pe on* Him" [Christ] "punfieth himself even as 
J is pure."t 

§ 7- 
Besides Spirituality, another strik- 
r feature of the Christian Dispen- Universa- 
ion, as contrasted with the Mosaic, Hty of the 
its Univebsality. It was to be un- Gospel 
tited,hoth in time, and in. place. The 
Dsaic Law being only a preparation for the Gospel, 
a to come to cm end on the establishment of the 

• " On Him " Is the more exact trwaft\ai.Woii\jQ!M!i** Vsw^Ssssir 
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new Kingdom of Hearcn, wliich is to continue 
the end of the world. 

And acain, the Old Dispensation was design 
for mw Nation; the New, for all Nations. T 
** People of Grod" was, henceforth, to comprise, i 
merely the " Seed of Abraham after the flesh," I 
all mankind, as many as would embrace the GK>8p 
" As many as received Him, (Jesus Christ,) to tb 
gave He power to become sons of God."* 

The language of Moses, and of those who ca: 
after him imaer the Law, was, " What nation 
there so great, that hath God so nigh unto them, 
the Lord our Grod is, in all things ttiat we call uj 
Him forP" and "He hath not dealt so with a 
nation ; neither have the heathen knowledge of 
laws." The language of Jesus Christ and 
Apostles was, " Go ye into all the world, and prei 
the Gospel to every creature:" **Gro and tei 

Smako disciples of] all nations :" " There is neitl 
ew, nor Greek, Barbarian, Scythian, bond, 
free." 

And in writing to Grentile-Believers, the Apo? 
calls themf " the Israel of God ;" and says, " if 
are Christ's, then are ye Abraham's seed, and he 
according to the pronu8e."J 

Hence it was, no doubt, that 
Tide of Apostles never applied the term •* Ch] 
Christians tians" to the members of any Chur 
not at first It was not, of course, that mey w 
employed by ashamed of it : but they seem to hx 
tJiemselves. chosen not to adopt any new title, 1 
to confine themselves to those wh 
had been applied to God's People of old ; in on 
to point out that He had now admitted Gentiles i 

* John, i. t Galatians, vl. W. \ Q.«i»XVNM^V^,^. 
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the number. The Israelites had always been called 
" brethren," being of one Eace. They are also called 
"a ^o/y People," [" saints,"] as being dedicated to the 
Lord; and his "chosen" ["elect ] People. And 
hence Christians were called "the brethren," the 
" elect," and " saints," — that is, holy^ as being dedi- 
cated at Baptism to ihe Lord Jesus. 

One necessary circumstance, in such 
a Dispensation, was, that it should not Christian- 
be, lixe the Mosaic, a local religion, itynotalocal 
The Jews, indeed, clung (and still chng) religion, 
to the notion that, even when all the 
world should be brought to the knowledge of the 
irue God, still, their Nation should have a pre- 
eminence ; and that the Temple of Jerusalem should 
be the great centre of religious worship for all man- 
kind. And there are even some Christians who 
expect that Jesus Christ is to return to this earth in 
bodily person, and reign at Jerusalem in great 
worldly splendour for a thousand years.* But 
such notions are quite at variance with the whole 
character of the Gbspel as described in our sacred 
Books. 

The Temple at Jerusalem — " the 
place which the Lord had chosen to The Chris- 
cause his Name to dwell there, "f — that tian Temple, 
is, to manifest his presence — ^was to be 

* See Lecture on Milleimium— Scripture Revelations of a Futul'e 
State. 

t There are two words In the original which are both translated 
** Temple:" HntxoN, that is, the *' sacred place," which included the 
Courts of the Temple ; and Naos, (fkt>m a word signifying to " dwell") 
the '* House of God,'* which was Uie building in which sacrifices were 
offered. For^ this was the main purpose of a temple ; which was 
not (like the synagogues, and like our churches and chapels) a place 
fbr religious assemblies. 

Naos is the word used by our Lord vYvetv Uft calla Vvla bod^ a 
Temple, and by Paul, when he applies it to CYa!Ve$(A»x\&« 

I 2 
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totally and finallj destroyed. And Jcstis declared 
that " JVlieresoever even two or three should be 
gathered together in his Name, He would be there, 
m the midst of them." And hence, a GhristiBn 
Chngregatiojir^not a literal Bailding-*w8«i to he 
henceforth a portion of the Temple of the Most 
High. " Know ye not," says the Apostle Bwil, 
" that your bodies are a Temple of the ISoly Ghost 
which dwelloth in vouP"* 

And as the collective Body of wor8hipi>en wis 
called a Temple, so the individual Christians are 
called " living stones'* of God's Temple. ** Ye, ss 
li^-ing stones, are builded together into an hdy 
Temple to the Lord."t Hence arose the nse of tlie 
word " edify" — Yf\AQ\\ is, literally, to " build up"— 
as applied to Christian instruction and exhortation. 

While Jesus Clirist was on earth in bodily per- 
son, Hb was the Temnle of the Lord ; inasmuch as 
" in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily."! And, accordingly, He not only speaks 
expressly " of the Temple of his body,"§ but makes 
several allusions (which are often overlooked) to this 
character of Himself. 

§8. 

And this, by the way, is a dear 
Jesus proof of his claiming a dimne character. 
Christ's bodtf For the Jews understood (as He weU 
the second knew) by " the Temple of the Loed," 
Temple. not a Synagogue, — a place of Assembly 

fcr worsliippers, but " the Habitation 
where his honour [glory] dwelleth." 

And it is worth remarking, that they also imder- 
siood his calling Himself " the Son of God," and 

* i Cor. vi. 10, \ \ PelBTAV. ** 
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saying, " that God was his own proper* Father, "f 
as a cfaim to be a divine person. His words, indeed, 
might, in themselves, conceivably, bear another 
meaning. Bnt He mnst have known that they so 
understood Him. And if they had mistaken his 
meaning. He would not have faded to correct their 
mistake : else He would have been bearing false wit- 
ness against Himself. 

They rightly understood Him, therefore, to bo 
claiming a divine character. And thereupon they 
pronounced Him guilty of blasphemy,^ and hable 
to death by their law,§ as teachmg men to worship 
another besides the true God. 

For they did not expect that the Christ was to be 
a divine person; as is plain from their being unable 
to solve the question which Jesus puts to them, 
about David's calling him Lord. || When, there- 
fore, they understood Him to " make Himself 
God,"^ this was so far from favouring their belief 
in Him as the Christ, that it convinced them of his 
being a false pretender and a blasphemer. 

Wnen Jesus departed from the earth. 
He sent to his disciples the promised Christian 
** Comforter," to " abide with them for worshippers 
ever ;" even the Holy Spirit, whose the third 
Temple is the whole Body of Christians Temple, 
throughout the World. And every 
Christian congregation is a portion of this Temple ; 
each individual (Jhristian bemg called in Scripture a 
** living stone" of it. 

But our Lord takes care to make his disciples 
understand that it is not a different Being they are 

* The original shows thai these words should be supplied. 

t John, V. 18. t Matt. xxVi. 65. 

i Deut. 18. jl IMLack, xU« 37« 

% John, X. ^^, 
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to look for, and who is to be tlieir new Mastei 
a different manifestation of tLe same Grod ; — a r 
of their Master to them under a new char 
For He says expressly, ** I will not leare you 
forthss, lioill come unto you : * * * J wiU si 
again; and your heart shall rejoice; and yoi 
no man taketh from you; * * * I am wit 
always, even unto the end of the World :*' * * 
any man love Me, he will keep my saying, as 
Father will love him ; and We will come unto 
and make our abode with him" And the lil 
several other passages. 

And the Apostles, accordingly, speak of 
Lord (that is, Jesus Christ) bemg tJie Spirit, 
assure us that " if any man have not the Spi 
Christ, he is none of lus."t 

The same God then who, to tl 

Baptism, raelites, was made known on! 

into the Holy Creator and Govemor{Grod the JFa 

Trinity. ^^s afterwards manifested to Chrii 

as being also the Redeemer (Gro< 
Son), and the Sancti^er, (Grod the Holy Ghost) 
He is to be acknowledged by them in this thrc 
manifestation, according to our Saviour's in 
tion to " baptize in J the l^ame of the Father, a 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." 

There have been therefore, in all. 

The Three Temples of the one Gt)D ; 1st, i 

Temples. the Old Dispensation, the Temj 

Jerusalem ; 2ndly, during the abo 
Earth of the Lord Jesus, " the Temple of his Be 
and 3rdly, (that which is also often called Ci 
body,§) the holy Catholic [that is, XJnivt 

* 2 Cor. iil. 17. t Rom. viU. 9. 

t More properly " <o," or " into t\i«l^«GQftC' &<i. 
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Clrnrch, comprising all believers throughout the 
world. 

This third and final manifestation of the one 
God plainly belongs to a Dispensation characterized 
(as we have said) by XJwivebsality. 

§9. 

Another distingtdshing feature of 
the New Dispensation, was, as has Uniti/ of 
been said, its Unity [or Oneness'] ; by ^*« Gospel 
which we mean that it not only admits ^dispensation. 
all mankind to Christian privileges, 
but all of them to equal privileges. "There is," 
as the Apostle esjresses it, ** one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism;" * * * * "there is neither Greek, 
nor Jew, Barbarian, Scythian, bondman or free- 
man."* 

This Christian Unity or Oneness is often alluded 
to, and earnestly dwelt on by our Sacred writers. 
But the passages relating to it are sometimes imper- 
fectly understood, or entirely mistaken. 

ItdoeBnotmeasiaffreenientmdoctrine; ,.. , 
nor yet, concord and mutual goodwill ; ^fjciin 
though these are strongly insisted on '^(^^^^a^ 
by the Apostles. But the Unity which (7^/^„ 
they speak of is something distinct 
from these. 

Nor, again, does it mean that all Christians belong 
—or ought to belong — to some one Societi/ on earth. 
For this is what the Apostles never aimed at ; and 
what never was actually the state of things, from the 
time that the Christian Eeligion cxtcnaed beyond 
the City of Jerusalem. 

•Kph.lr.5,aiidCo\.V\iA\. 
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( The UniTeraal [Ciitliolic] Onireh of 

/ In ictint Clirittt ia indeud ok^e in reference to 

/ MjMc the €a^ Him, its snprcmo Hoad, in ^cav^i ; 

^A<>/ic CAurcA but it is uot wtc Community on t^artL 

w On*, ^id even po, thp Hiifiutn nice ia p^w m 

respoL't of the one Creator and <7tnJ« ■ 

»07*j but this does not make tlic whole Hmn^i 

Bace one family, or one SHaie, [Political-Ckmimu- 

ni^.l 

All men, again, ought to live in peaee, and to be 
kindly diaposed towards every fellow-creatiire. 
And all are bound to tiffree in thinVing and doing 
whatever is right. But they are not at all bound to 
live under one single government extending over the 
whole World. ISov, again, are all nations bound to 
have the same form of government, regal, or repub- 
lican, &c. That is a matter left to their disoretum. 
But all are bound to do their best to promote the 
great objects for which all government is instituted; 
— good order, security of person and property, jus- 
tice and public prosperity. 

And even so, the Apostles founded Christiaii- 
Coinmunities [Churches J all based <m the same prin- 
ciples, and having the same object in view, but quite 
independent of each other, and having no one 
common Head on Earth. 

Besides the several Churches in Judsea, in Galilee, 
in Samaria, and elsewhere, we £nd the Apostle Binl 
himself foimding many distinct Churches, botii in 
Asia and in Europe. And it does not appear that 
these had any common Head on Earth, except Him- 
self ; nor that he appointed any one to sncoeed him 
in having " the care of all the Churches."* 

And if you look to the account of his taking 

* 2 Cor. id. %, 
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leaTe of the Elders [Clergy] of Ephe- No common 
BUS and Miletus, whom ne expected government 
never to see again,* you will plainly on Earth of 
see that he could not possibly have Christian 
had any notion of any supreme central Churches, 
authorttyt lodged either in the Church 
of Jerusalem, or of Eome, or in Peter and his suc- 
cessors, or in any General CouTicil. For, the occa- 
sion was one on whidh he could not have failed to 
bid them have recourse, in case of any difficulties or 
disputes arising among them, (such as he actually 
foresaw,) to some such central Authority, if any sucn 
had existed. 

It is plain, therefore, that the Christian Unity 
spoken of in Scripture did not consist in the placing 
of all Christians m one Society under one govern- 
ment on Earth. 

It consisted (as we have said) in the admission of 
all men to equal Christian-privileges, instead of hav- 
ing two or more different tinds or degrees of Chris- 
tianity, for different classes of persons. 

§10. 
Now there did exist something 
of this kind imder the Mosaic Dispen- Various De- 
sation. The " Devout Gentiles," (some- grees under 
times called " Proselytes of the Gate,") the Law. 
mentioned in the foregoiug Lesson, 
were admitted to worship in the outer court of the 
Temple, and to frequent the Synagogues. Those 
who had embraced the whole Mosaic Law (who were 
called ** Proselytes of righteousness,") were ac- 
counted as rankmg higher than the others, and next 

* Acts, XX. See Discourse on the SeaxcYi «ktV«T \oS»SSa^\\.^ . 
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in liolinesB to the Israelites by birth. Then, of the 
bom-Israelites, the Lenites were more especnally 
dedicated to the Lord thanll&ose of the otherTTnbes, 
and were employed in his immediate Service about 
the Tabernacle, or the Temple. Of the LeTites 
themselyes, a^ain, the Family of AAron were alone 
admissible to the Priesthood. And lastly, of the 
Priests themselves, none except the High Priest was 
permitted to enter the Holy of Holies, — ^the inmost 
and most sacred place in the Temple, where he 
offered a sacrifice once every year.* 

Now, these several gradations, you 
Differences should observe, are something quite 
between man different from the varioufl decrees of 
and man, in- moral worth and piety, or oi intelli- 
dependently gence and knowledge, in individuals. 
of the Dis' One Israelite (and the like may be said 
pensation, of Christians) might exceed another, 
of the same Tribe and Family, in pious 
obedience to the Lord ; and a third might surpass 
them both. But these differences would not be dis- 
tinctions introduced hy the Mosaic Iteligion ; but 
merely those of the individual characters of those 
men. And again, a pious Israelite, of snperior 
understanding, and of a reflecting turn of mind, and 
of more extensive knowledge timn the generahty, 
would have a clearer, and more intelligent, and more 
comprehensive view of some parts of the Bevelation 
given him, and of God's Providence, generally, than 
another, equally pious, but of humbler powers and 
attainments. 

And the like must be the case with Christians 
also. 

But these differences between one man and an- 
other, are such as we find to e^st m Teference to 
» Heb. \x. 
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all subjects, and do not particularly pertain to the 
Mosaic system of Beligion; not being introduced 
and created by it. 

Those distinctions, on the contrary, which were 
noticed just above, are such as did specially belong 
to ike religion of Moses, and formed a part of the 
Dispensation. 

§11. 

The Gospel, on the other hand, 
admitted of no such gradations as No distinct 
those established under the Law. Cf asses of 

Various Officers, indeed, were ap- Christians, 
pointed in the Christian Churches ; be- 
cause no Society can subsist without them. But all 
persons, of whatever Sace or Family, were admis- 
sible, if properly qualified, to any Omce. 

And again, (as was said just above,) men of supe- 
rior intefligence and mental cultivation, will be able, 
by piously and humbly employing their powers in 
the study (among other things) of the Christian- 
Scriptures, to take a clearer and more intelligent 
view of the Grospel-revelation, than those of ordinary 
abilities and education ; provided they are careful 
not to indulge in rash conjectures respecting things 
beyond human reason, and which God has not 
thought fit to reveal. 

Such men, if they do use this care, will find that 
the more they advance in general cultivation of 
mind, the more will the prospect of divine wisdom 
and goodness spread around them ; the horizon, as 
it were, extending itself in proportion to their ele- 
vation. 

But this (as was observed above) is a kind of dis- 
tinction between man and man which was not intro- 
dured d^ t/w Gospel, but takes place 'm all ^xi^^^^Xs^. 

K 
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Nor does such a distinction make one man m 
Christian — ^properly speaking — than another 
fact, a learned JPhilosopher would be a worse ( 
tian than pious men or ordinary ability and e 
tion, if he were content to remam, in point of 
prions knowledge, just on a level with these, wh 
all ot/ier matters he was intellectually superi 
them. He would be like a person offering a 
tit/te of an increased produce the same ah. 
amount as would be a faur proportion from a si 
or less fertile field. 

And in respNOot of piety of senti 

Gospel'pri- also, and purity of conauct, one 

vileges open may be a better Christian than an 

to all, — tnat is, he may make a better - 

his Christian-privileges. But the 

pel itself does not exclude any man from any ( 

tian-privileges to which it admits others. 

This is one of the points wherein (as has 
said) it differs from the Mosaic Law. 

§12. 
And this feature of the G 
Unity of was one which proved a great 
the Gospel' bling-block to the Jews. They 
religion^ a not easily reconcile themselves i 
stumbling- thought of Gentiles being placed 
block, pletely on a level with them. An< 

clung to the idea that the Jews by 
must continue to be in an especial manner 
peculiar People, even when ooth they am 
Gentiles should have become subjects of C] 
kingdom. 
And even among the GeutW-e-Ckcistians 
selves, there iseeins to have \)eeii a \«iidi«us55 \ 
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sider the different "spiritual [miraculous] gifts" 
bestowed on different persons, as dividing Christians 
into so many distinct Orders. This tendency you 
wiU find the Apostle Paul earnestly contending 
against, in several parts of his writings ; especially 
in 1 Cor. xii. 

The miraculous gifts were bestowed not for the 
benefit of the possessor, but of the Church. And 
they did not either prove the possessor to be pecu- 
liarly acceptable to God, or, necessarily, make him 
so. For, Judas Iscariot, who afterwards betrayed 
his Master, had been endowed, along with the other 
Apostles, with miraculous powers. And our Lord 
declares that He will say, at the Day of Judgment, 
to some who should boast of having, in his Kame, 
" done many mighty works," I know you not ; de- 
part fi'om me all ye workers of iniquity. 

Yet in all Ages of the Church, there 
has been a tendency, more or less, to Attempts to 
draw some unwarranted distinction be- make differ- 
tween ordinary Christians, and those to ent Classes of 
whom the name of SAINTS has been Christians. 
confined, either from their having been 
inspired, like the Evangelists and Apostles, or from 
their being supposed to possess some extraordinary 
pjersonal holiness, beyond what is expected of Chris- 
tians generally. 

The Apostles, on the contrary, (as was observed 
above,) call all Christians " Samts ;" as being all 
dedicated to Christ in Baptism, and aU admitted to 
be equal partakers (as far as relates to their own 
holiness or character, and power of becoming accept- 
able to God) of his sanctifying Spirit. There is no 
hint given that a less degree or personal holiness 
will suffice for us, than for an A^jostle. And Peter 
or Paul, Lowever superior to ua *m>JafcYc TsLxs.'wssi^Q^^ 
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gifts, yet called themselves Saints in reference not 
to anything peculiar to them, but to what was 
common to them with us. 

Nevertheless one may find persons, 

Christian' even now, who seem to regard Chris- 
iw not two tianity as not, in reality, one Eeligion, 
Religions^ but but two : one, for persons of pre-emi- 
one. nent holiness, or who are admitted to 

certain superior Christian privileges, 
beyond the generality ; and the other for the multi- 
tude; who are to believe implicitly whatever the 
most eminent Saints think fit to impart, and to do 
whatever they bid them. 

But nothing can be more at variance than such a 
notion is with the whole character of the Gospel- 
dispensation. For, this was designed (as you may 
plamly see, from Scripture) as a revelation to men 
of all classes, in every tolerably civilized coimtry. 
And the endeavour of the Apostles was, to " make 
knotvn the mystery of the Gospel" to allf in propor- 
tion as they were able and willing to receive it. And 
they laboured, by assiduous instruction and exhor- 
tation, to make men, more and more, thus able and 
wiUing. They urged them to " grow in grace and 
in the knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ." And 
they reckoned themselves to be "pure from the 
blood of all men," only inasmuch as they " had not 
shunned to declare [make known] to them all the 
coimsel of God." 

As for estabUshing different classes of Christians, 
some admitted to higher privileges than others, — 
some " elect" and some not elect, — some " Saints" 
or '* Evangelical" and some not — there is no hint of 
anf thing of the kind, but quite the reverse.* 

* S«© Note B. al the eiA ot VYiValAwwcw* 
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§13. 
When yon look back to these 
distinguishmg points in the Gospel- The three 
dispensation which have been here characterise 
noticed — its Spirittmlity, Universality, tics of Chris- 
and Unity — as weU as to several other tianityamark 
remarkatle features of it, you wiU per- of trutJi. 
ceive what a strong confiiination tney 
afford of its Divine origin. 

It was altogether the most unlikely thing* to have 
occurred to the mind of any man, whether dreaming 
enthusiast or crafty impostor. And of aU men, Jews 
were the most unlikely to have imagined anything of 
the kind. Indeed, the great stumbHng-biock to the 
Jews was its being so utterly at variance (as has been 
remarked above) with all their most deeply -rooted 
prejudices, and all their long-cherished hopes. 

Sut it was almost equally at variance with many 
of the notions of the Heathen also. And these 
latter had nearly as much difficulty in receiving a 
religion from Jews — a People generaUy despised by 
them — as the Jews had, in acknowledging the 
" Gentiles as feUow-heirs" with themselves. 

And both parties — Jews and Gentiles — ^had never 
conceived an idea of such a thing as a religion with- 
out any literal Temple, without an Altar, without 
Sacrifices^ and vrithout any Sacrificing-Priest on 
earth.t 

* See Lesson X., on Evidences. 

t Oul" word " Priest " is formed ftx)m Pbesbttebos ; which is trans- 
lated an ** Elder " in our version of the Bible. But the word which 
our translators have rendered ** Priest " is, in the original Greek, 
HiBREUS ; in Latin Sacerdos ; and is always applied to a sacrificing- 
minister. And the word is never applied to any one under the 
Christian-dispensation, except Jesus Christ alone, our great and only 
High-Priest, who offered up Himself a Sacrifice for Man's redemp- 
tion. 

Now we maj he stm thai, it the AposUea b«A or^ajiift^ wv^ w^r \a 

k2 
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Such a Eeligion coitld never have been imxnUeds 
in those days, by any man, Jew or GrentQe; and 
could never have been established throughout the 
chief part of the civilized World, except by the over- 
powering force of miraculous proo&. 

the office of a sacerdotal [sacriflciiig] Priest, or had designed thst 
there should be any such hi the Christian-Church, there would have 
been mentkm made of it in the Book of Acts, and in the Apostolic 
Epistles. 

Whenever the title of " Priest" [Hiereus] is applied to any Chris- 
tians, it is applied to aU Christians, (Rer. ▼. 10, and I PetTii. 9,) as 
offerhig up themselves to God. (See Discourse on Christtan ftiest- 
hood, appended to Bampton Lectures.) 
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It would be unsuitable to a wortc of this kind to enter on a dis- 
cussion of the interpretation of a diqnxted text, which must depend 
partly on the sense of certain words in the or^;hial lataguages. B«t 
the mere English reader may earily perodve, 

I. That the passage in Exodus, audv., which to cited in Hebrews, iz., 
ought to have been translated alike in both places; and that the 
same words, occurring in Hebrews, viii. 6, and in Hebrews, iz. 15, 
ought to have been translated in both by the same En^Ush words. 

II. That though we are accustomed to ccMmect the Idea of a cove- 
nant [compact] with signing and sealing, and not with any death of 
a saczlficed victim ; and aaan, are Ihmillar with the idea of a man's 
bequeatliing his property by a Wiii, which to to take t^Sodt alter iiB 
death,— with the Jews, it was the reverse. They (as well as msny 
other ancient nations ; as may be seen in many passage} of Homer,) 
were accustomed to see every covenant ratified by the blood of a 
victim. And, on the other hand, Wills, they had none; since tbe 
Mosaic Law disposed of a man's property at his death. Acoordini^, 
no one, in writing to Hebrew* (even thoun^ qieaUng of tfa« Goapd 
alone) would have been likely to introduce a refisrenoe to Wills. 
But- 
Ill. The writer to evidently drawing a parallel between the Motak 

Law and the Goepel, Now the Law was not at all of the natareof 
a WiU; [Testament] not beina bequeathed to the Israelites by Bfoses 
at lus deatht but Amy establlwed forty years before. And, accord* 
ingly, 

IV. You may observe, that, in the passage before ns, the parallel 

drawn is not between Christ and Motes^ but between Christ and tlie 

»/c//m slain by Mosea, aa the ratifler of the Covenant. 

, To speak of the death of a " Testator," th.crofoT^^«^AVl deeAzors 

^e PAraUel which pWi^ was in the wrt^^ wtoA^ %»A^ ««a»* 
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the whole passage nnmeaoiiig. But when the death spoken of is 
understood <rf the death <tf the sacrificed victhn— even Jesus Christ, 
who offered Himself to die m our stiead, and ffx our deliverance, the 
parallel which the writer is dwelling on becomes intelligible and 
striking. See Hinds on the Authorised Versi<ui, p. 82. 



[NoteB.,§12,p.lOO.] 



It was remarked in the Lessons on Evidencesi (Lesson 14,) that 
some of the objections to Chiistianitj are such as some able and 
learned men have found answers to, but which the generality of 
Christians cannot be expected to answer, or weaXo understand. But 
this circumstance does not divide Christians into different classes 
admitted to unequal Christian-privileges. 

A man who is acquainted with the virtues of certain medicines, 
and knows how to S4>ply them for the cure of some disorders he is 
subject to, has no advantj^ over another man who is ignorant of 
those medicines, and at the same time exempt from those diseases. 
And in like mumer, one man possessing learning, and powers of 
deep reflection, may perceive certain difficulties, and feel the force 
of certain objections, which do not strike an ordinary man. At the 
same time he may so apply his knowledge and his abilities, as to find 
answers to those objections, and solutions of those difficulties. But 
another man, inferior to him in mental powers and cultivation, if he 
is but able to give a good ** reason of the hope that is in him," is not 
worse off, as a Christum,* than the former ; though, as a philosopher, 
he is inferior to him, and though he b unable to understand either 
the answers to certain objections, or the objections themselves. 

• See 1 Cor. 13, and I Pet. iii. 15. 



Books Arom which principally the above Lesson was compiled ;~ 

History of the Rise and Early Progress of Christianity. By the 
Rev. Dr. Hinds, (now Dean of Carlisle,) 2 vols., 8vo. London : 
B. Fellowes, Ludgate-street. 

The Three Temples of the One God contrasted. By the same. 
Second edition, 8vo. 

Scripture and the Authorized Version of Scripture ; being the 
substance of Two Ordination Sermons, with Notes, and a Glos- 
sary of Words which have become obsolete in the sense which 
they bear in the translation of the New Testament. By the 
same. 8vo. 

The Churchman's Theological Dictionary. By tiic Rev. Robert 
Eden, M. A., F.S. A. ; late Fellow of Corpus Cliristi College^ 
Oxford. Second edition. Iiondou; JohnYT. Parker^ West 
Strand, 
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OntlM Omlnlon c^a 9yil«iii of ArlMti of Fahh, litm^iefl, 
and EodMhurttoal Cmmos. ISmm on Borne of tlio FmoU-^ 
arttiesoftheGlirifltiaaBollglon. ^MijyL By B. Wliately. 
D.D., Arehbidiop of DoUiii. Fifth edition. London: Jobn 
W. Paiicer, West Strand. 

Sermons on Yerioiui Sumeete. Biy tbe nme. (IMacourse on 
Christian Saints.) 

Tlie Kingdom of Christ I>ellneate(l, in Two Essays on oar Lord's 
own Acoomit of His Person, aira of the Nature of His King- 
dom, and on the Constitotion, Powers^ and Miidstiy of a 
Christian Churoh as appointed by Himself. By the same. 
Fooith edition, 8to. Eaaayl. 

Christ the only Priest wader the (Jospel. Sermon Y. PnUiahed 
with the Hampton Lectures Ibr 18S2. **Tlie Uee and Abuseof 
Party Feeling hi matten of BeHglon.'' By the aame. Third 
editi<m. 
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LESSON V. 

ESTABUSHUENT OF CHRIST'S KINOSOU. 
•§1. 

When the bodily presence of our 
Divine Master was withdrawn from Christ's 

the earth, his Apostles proceeded, ac- Apostles set 
cording to his (Erections, to establish f^er his king- 
" the kingdom of heaven," over which *"""• 
He had placed them, saying, "I appoint 
unto you a kingdom, as my Fatner hath appointed 
unto me." 

For, that Gospel [good tidings] 
which had been proclaimed [preached] Difference 
by Himself and his disciples, during his '« ''*« Gospel 
personal ministry, was, that " the preached be- 
kingdom of heaven was o^Aawt^." That •^^^*^/. , 
kingdom was, then, only in preparation. 5 ' C Arw< * 
It was not completely begun, tiU the ^«i'«''««''^- 
Apostles, after the outpourmg on them 
or the Holy Spirit, on the day of Pentecost, founded 
at Jerusalem the first Christian Church, and bap- 
tized into the Name of the Lord Jesus about three 
thousand persons, who were thus enrolled as subjects 
of that kingdom. 

The number of these in Jerusalem 
increased rapidljr. Other churches Christian 
were established in Judsea, in Galilee, churches es- 
in Samaria, and elsewhere. And a few (ablished. 
years after, the Apostles having learnt 
by an express revelation — mute contrary to their 
own expectations — ^that Gentues were to be admitted^ 
on equal terms, as BubjecU oi ^\sc\&>(1^\mss^'ws.^ 
/^eat niunbers of cliurcVie^, e.OTka^a^(xs^!?;, ^«i>s^ ^ 
these, arose in various pac\u& oi ^^e^ '^Q'W.- 
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Althoiigli, however, mentioiiismade 

Scanty re- ^ Scriptiire of seyeral of these 
cords of the Churches, we hare only incidental, 
mode of slight, and scanly acconnte of Ihe way 

founding in which the Apostles proceeded in 
churches, founding them. V ery few particnlare 
are given of the: regulations establi^ied 
•—of the appointment of the several Orders of 
Ministers — of the Divine-Service celebrated — or, 
in short, of any of the details of matters pertaining 
to a Chnstian Church. 

One reason for this, probably, was, 

Synagogues that a Jewish Synagogue, or a oolleo- 
convertedinto tion of Synagogues m the same nei^h- 
Christian bourhooa, became at once a CkrUtum 
churches. Church, as soon as the worshippers, or 

a considerable portion of tiiem, had 
embraced the Gospel, and had separated themselves 
from unbelievers. They had only to make such 
additions to .their public Service, and such altera- 
tions, as were requured by their reception of the 
Gospel ; leavinjg everything else as it was. 

And when Gentile chur^es be^an to be formed, 
they would naturally conform to me same model 

]How, Jewish synagogues, and all things pertaining 
to them, were so fanmiarly known in the days of 
our sacred writers, that there was no need to enter 
into any minute particulars respecting the officen, 
regulations, and practices of a synagogue. 

§2. 
Nevertheless, it seems probable 
Reasons for ^hat we should have found in Scripture 
omitung ^or- something more than we do find, of 
i^to^hrU i^ici^i^^^sl notices o£ aoma of these par- 
tian churches, ticulars, if tliexe laa^ td^\. W. wsoft 
especial reosoiiiot oTctvX,\jvu%\Jckfcxa.» 
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And most likely the reason was tliis : If our 
Scriptures had contained very exact and full ac- 
counts of the forms of ordaining Christian Ministers 
— of the several Orders of ]mnisters — and of the 
duties assigned to each — and also of the modes of 
celebrating the Sacraments, and other parts of 
divine Worship, together with all the particulars of 
the church-government established in each place— 
if all this had been recorded in Scripture, it is pro- 
bable that Christians in after ages might have thought 
themselves bound to conform as minutely to the 
precedents thus recorded, as the Jews did, to the 
enactments of the law. 

And yet, some things ordained by 
the Apostles (who, we know, must, in Apostolic 
many points, have given directions liiat institutions 
are not recorded m Scripture,) may suited to their 
have been such as would not have ^"^^ times, 
suited all Ages and Countries ; though 
they were, at the time, the very wisest and best. 

It is likely, therefore, that the sacred writers 
were withheld by the Holy Spirit from recording 
distinctly several matters of detail, on purpose that 
Christian Churches might be left free, as to those 
matters, to make such regulations, at their own dis- 
cretion, as should be best suited to each time and 
place. 

The same may be said with respect 
to the Creeds, Catechisms, and Forms Creeds^cu' 
of Prayer, and of administering the techisms, ^c. 
Sacraments, which were in use in the ^^^^ ^V '*^ 
days of the Apostles. We have no ^postles not 
record in Scripture of any of these, ^'^^ordea. 
And yet it seems quite incredible, 
humanly speaking, that no one of the Apostles, or 
of their attendants (such, as "M.at\L wA\^&J^^^SsiSs^^ 
have committed to writing aay iftTca. qI ^i^'^^S^jkifc^^^,'^ 
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instruction, or ConfeMum of f«Uii« Ac, nudi w 
they must have habitnaUj used, and mmt Yawe 
considered highly importaiit. We eaimot dpnbt 
that some of them would haTO done so^ had ihey 
not been supematnrally .restrained. Indeed, we 
know that those who oame ij^fer the timea of tibe 
Apostles, d^ write down deeds, and Boles, and 
other compositions, such as we hare been speaking 
of; several of which have come down to iu« Ana 
it Beens so natural to do so, that we may be sure 
some of the Apostles, or of their oompamons, would 
hare done it, had they not been preyented by some 
superior power. 

And this, by the way, furnishes one 
Evidence for of the many proo£i that Ghriatianilr 
ChrUtiantty could not hare been a system of man J 
from omia* devising ; since we find in the ISew 
stone. Testament-books an omiuion of aome> 

thing which they certainly feauld have 
contained, had the writers been left to themselves. 
This argument would be equally strong even if we 
had been ^uite unable even to conjecture the re&mm 
of the omission. For if the religion was not from 
men, it must have been from God. 

§3. 

But it t»robably waa the deaigB 

Catechisms, of the Holy Spirit that men ahoilld not 

Sfc, why not have set before them, oi apart qfSerifi' 

recorded, iure, any comi>endiouB Summaiy of 

ChriBtisn Doctrine,, in the fonn of a 

Catechism or Confession of Faith, or any such com- 

poBition. For this might have led them to neglect 

mat careful search of t£e Bcii^tviseft, and companscm 

of one part with another, wl^c\i »e«inft W\jw^\sm^ 
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desired as a most useful exercise of the mind on 
religious subjects. 

And again, it was probably designed by Divine 
Wisdom, that each church should be left to adopt, 
from time to time, such Creeds [or Symbols], 
Prayers, and other Forms, in accordance with Scrip- 
ture-truth, as might be found best to suit the cir- 
cumstances of the Age and Coimtry. But if such 
Forms, &c. had been found in Scripture, Christians 
would have been likely to feel themselves tied down 
to the use of those, and no others, for ever. 

We find, accordingly, in Scripture, 
only one short Form of Praver, for -^^^^^ 
general use, recorded. And that one, ''^y^'*- 
having been taujffht by Jesus to his disciples before 
the great work of redemption had been accompHshed, 
contains no allusion to Himself as the Redeemer. 
Accordingly, He afterwards tells his disciples, 
" Hitherto ye have asked nothing of tlie Father i?i 
my Name : ask, and ye shall receive ; that vour joy 
may be Ml." * * ♦ * " Whatsoever ye shall ask the 
Father in my Name, He will give it you."* This 
prayer, therefore, although, (as was to have been 
expected,) it has always been in use among Christiaos 
of various ages and countries, could not supersede 
the use of other prayers. 

These matters, and also all that re- 
lates to the preserving of order and Matters left 
good government in a church, Chris- to the discre^ 
tians were lefb — ^when the guidance of tion of each 
the inspired Apostles was withdrawn — Church, 
to regulate for themselves, according to 

• See Hinds's History, p. 105. . Note on the Scriptural use of the 
word " Name." 

Judging from the examples of the prayers recorded in Acts, i. 24^ 
and alaoh Acts, rii. 59, it should aeeox \9mX^« ^vc\^<^^:3u£«»iAis& 
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the best of their own judgment; conforming as 
closely as possible to Goepel-principles ; and keeping 
always in view the great object for which a Chnrcn 
is instituted — Christian edification, and the salva- 
tion of souls. Where Scripture gives no express 
cUreotions, we are bound to decide — ^not only as to 
these points, but as to all parts of our conduct- 
according to our best discretion, with earnest prayer 
for the enlightening grace of GKkI'b Spirit. 



§4. 

And there can be no doubt that 
Duty of every Christian is bound, in duty to 
obedience to his Divine Master, to pay obedience 
Church au' to the enactments andT ordinances— 
thority. not adverse to Scripture — of the Church 

he belongs to, though consisting of un- 
inspired men. For this is indispensabljr necessary 
for the existence of atw Society. Now it is certain 
that it is the will of the Lord Jesus that his People 
should be members of those Christian-Societies billed 
Churches. And whoever sanctions the forming of a 
Society, does, thereby, give his sanction to every- 
thing that is essential to a Society. 

There are three things which neces- 
Things es- sarily pertain to every Society, [Com- 
sential to a munity,] and are imniied by its exist- 
society, ence : 1st, Officers; 2ndly, ttules; and 

3rdly, the power of admitting or ex- 
cluding Members, 

understood their Master's injunctions to "ask in his Name,** as 
auttiorlzing tliem to direct their prayers to Himse^, wordiippiiig the 
Father in Christ Jesus. 
Appended to this LessoniT\\i\>Q{ovm^ %a(i%^X»Goe^^ «davt the 
LoBD'9 Prater to Christian uaa cQnt<Mm«&>Vi \A^aDAa^\Ml, 
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i. Whatever may be the character 
and objects of any Society— whether it Officers es- 
be a political Society, [or ciyil com- sential to a 
mtinityj commonly called a Staief-^ov society, 
a scientific, — or a mercantile, — or a 
religions Society, such as we call a Church — in all 
cases, it must nave some kind of Grovemment, and 
consequently, certain Officers to administer tiiat 
Grovemment ; to manage the affairs of the Body, and 
to exercise some control over the indiyidual members 
of it. 

ii. There must also be, in every 
society, some kind of Rules; whether Bules of a 
called Laws, or Statutes, or Canons, or society. 
by whatever other name: and these 
rules must be enforced by some kind of Penalties 
against violations of them. 

iii. And there must also exist, some- 
where, a power of determining who Admission 
shall be members of the Society; — and exclusion 
what persons shall be admitted or of members, 
refused admittance into it^ or ex- 
pelled, or restored. 

These three things are, as we have said, essential 
to eveiy kind of Society. 

As for a Civil Community [a State], that is not a 
voluntary Society; but must have, from the very 
nature of the case, (as was pointed out in the 
Lessons on Money-matters,) a coercive power : that 
is, it is necessary that all persons resioing in each 
Coimtry should be compelled to submit to the govern- 
ment of that country. And there is no limit, except 
in the justice and wisdom of the rulers, to the 
punishments denounced against those who disobey 
the laws. 
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But in a voluntary Society, (sucli as 

Ultimate Clirist designed a Church to be,) the 

penalty^ in a ultimate penalty for disobedience is 

voluntary ao- expulsiatt : that is, whatever other 

ciety. penalty any offender is liable to, he 

must eitker submit to it, or else be 
removed from the society. " If he refuse," says our 
Lord, *' to hear the Church, let him be unto tkee u 
a heathen man" — ^that is, no longer a member of 
that Church * 

And even as a " heathen man"— one 

A Church who never belonged to your Society, 

has no rights has no claim to any of its privileges, 

over those ex' nor is subject to its government, or 

eluded, liable to its penalties, so, if one who 

has been a member of it, haa renounced ^ 
its authority, or has been formally expelled from it, 
he is placed on the same footing. It would be nnfidr, 
on the one hand, for him to chiim any of its advan- 
tages, or, on the other hand, for you to attempt to 
subject him to it« laws and its penalties. He, ind 
that particular Society, have thenceforth nothing to 
do with each other.f 

* That is, of that particular church whose anthorilj ha hif 
renounced. It does not follow that he may not be a "«f"'*^ tt 
some other church. 

Indeed it has often happened, amidst the many vmhaiimr diiMii- 
sions among Christians, that all the members of a chiurch that Is 
completely opposed to another, are shut oat tnm Christian Inlar- 
communion with the other church. 

But though you may be Justified in saying. Such and such a penoB 
is not, and cannot be, considered a member of tki$ partiealar (murdi, 
you have no right to pronounce him thereuptm exdiided from the 
universal [Catholic] Church of Christ. 

t Sometimes it has happened that some church, though di 
no power over a " heathen man," has yet called in what is t 

the " secular arm," [that is, the civil power,] to punish as he . 

persons who have renounced allegiance to that church, or whom it 
Jioa excommunicated, [expelled.] But this is in manifest opposi ti on 
to what oar Lord says in the passage abo^e TeSetTeAi \a \ aa 'w^as to 
bis declaration that his " kingdom is not of t)h\« 'woneX^.'' 
Whether those persons were Justl? ox un^vm^^ ««»iiaBNB£a»ksA, 
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§6. 
And liere you slxould observe, 
that it is necessarv not only that every Power of 
community shonla have laws, enforced fnaking laws, 
by certain penalties, but also that it 
snould have power to triahe laws, from time to time, 
not in opposition to the fundamental principles of 
the Society, but for the carrying out of those prin- 
ciples. 

JFor it would be impossible to lay down rules, 
once for all, so minute and precise as to meet every 
possible case, and never to need any addition. Even 
the Mosaic law, which, was extremely particular in 
its directions, was not sufficient: without some enact- 
ments, made by competent authority, to decide, for 
instance, what was or was not to be accounted worh^ 
and consequently prohibited on the Sabbath-day; 
and many other such particulars. 

Our Lord does indeed censure the 
Jewish rulers for having, in some Powers qf 
points, made absurd and mvolous re- the rulers of 
gulations ; and, in some, having " made the Jewish 
Sie Word of Godof none effect, through Church. 
their tradition." In the one case, they 
had made an ill use of the nower intrusted to themi 
in the other, they had altogether exceeded their 
power. But nevertheless He acknowledges that the 
power did exist in the rulers of the Jewish Church, 
and that obedience was due to it when their enact- 
ments were not at variance with God's laws. " The 
Scribes and Pharisees," said He, "sit in Moses' 
seat;" that is, they are his successors in the office 

—or whether they were right or wrong in seceding,— the church 
wUch has renotinced them, or which they have renounced, has 
clearly no more rights over them, ftCOQivd!iD% \a ^l<a£\AT^\%l^f9Mk 
declaration, than it has over (i " heathen xn»xv:* 

l2; 
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Jhe power of ''binding and loosinff,"* — ^that is, of 
.aking and annulling excisions ana regulations,-^ 
le distinctly conferred on the apostles ; declaring 
liat their decisions should be ratified [bound] " in 
Eeaven," that is, sanctioned by Himself.f 

This declaration He made first to 
Peter, as being the person chosen to Powers 
take the lead in laying the first foun- committed to 
dation of a christian Church ; both Peter and 
among the Jews, on the Day of Pen- ^^ other Apo- 
tecost, and afterwards among the Gren- *^^*^*' 
tiles-t But afterwards, a Httle before 
his departure, He appoints a kingdom to the 
Apostles generally .§ In addressing Peter, He men- 
tions the "keys of the Kingdom of Heaven;'* that 
is, the power of admitting members into the christian 
Church, and of excluding them. But this is, in fact, 
included in the appointment to the Kingdom ; since 
the rulers of a Church must be entrusted with this 
power. 

And He also expressly confers on 
the Apostles the power of inflicting Ecclesiastic 
and remitting church penalties || for col offenses. 
offenses against the society, — ^what we 
call ecclesiastical offenses. And it is likely that^ 
besides this, his words had reference also to their 
office of preaching " baptism for remission of sins," 
and of administermg or refusing baptism, according 
as each person might appear in their judgment fit 
or unfit. That is, the qualmcations for bemg admitted 
into Christ's kingdom, and for being allowed to con- 
tinue a subject of it, having been laid down by Him- 

* That was the phrase which was, and still continues, in use among 
the Jews in that sense. 

t liatt. xvi. 19. t Acts, ii. and x. § Luke, xxii. 29< 
II John, XX. 2%i 
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self as the Supreme Head, his ministers were 1 
decide in eacn case, who was or was not thni 
Med. 

This, doubtless, was our Lord's meanmg 
He spoke of the ** keys of the £ingdom of B^ 
And it is also probably one port of what He z 
to include in the power or remitting or reta 
sins. 

But this at least is quite ce 

Power of that no mere man can have pow 
forgiving forgive sins as against GoD ; or to 
sins, and of or refuse admission into the real 
the keys, heavenly bliss ; which is the offl 

the Lord Jesus Himself at the I] 
Judgment. By Him his disciples were in 
authorized to admit men into his kingdoi 
earth — that is, his Church : and to prono 
not what particular individuals, but what 
of persons should have remission of sins a^ 
Groa, and should attain eternal life— namely, 
whose penitence and faith are seen by Him 
sincere. 

He xnight, had He seen fit, 

The Apo' gifted his Apostles and other Mm 
sties had no with the faculty of reading any i 
power of heart, and foreseeing the future c 
reading meiCs d his life ; and He might thus 
hearts. enabled them to pronoimce posil 

of an individual, that his sins wer( 
doned by the Most Hioh, and that he would it 
eternal me. But this gift our Lord did not thi 
to bestow on his Apostles, or on any man. 
were left to judge as they could, of ttie sinceri 
each man's professions, and of the steadfastness 
of Jus fajtn and of his whole christianrchan 
-^d in this they were liable to "be QLa^\^^^ 
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evident from tlie case (amonff others) of Simon the 
sorcerer ;* for he would not have been admitted to 
baptism, if it had been perceived at the time that he 
was " in the bond of iniqxdty." 

But offenses aaainst a society, that 
society has a right to pardon ; just as Sins which 
an individual may forgive sins [tres- a society may 
passes] against hunself. Indeed, our pardon. 
Lord has, as you know, commanded us 
thus to forgive. But of course He did not mean 
that we have power to pardon sins as against Grod. 
For, that belongs to Hmi alone. K any one does 
some wrong to you, or to a Society, he also, by doing 
this wrong, sins against Grod. It rests with you, or 
with the Society he has wronged, to pardon the 
ii>r<mg as against hisfellow-men. But God alone can 
pardon the sin against God. 

§7. 

All those three requisites, then, 
which we have been speaking of as AH the re- 
essential to every Socie^, our Lord quisitesofa 
expressly established. He appointed society^ ex- 
officers, [mioisters,] and He conferred pressly con- 
the power of enacting rules, and of /^'^erf. 
admitting and excluding members. 

And it is plain that what He said to those parti- 
cular disciples He was addressing, could not be 
meant as limited to them alone, but as having refer- 
ence to his Church, "even unto the end of the 
world;" since it is certain He designed his Church 
not to cease with the lives of its first founders, but 
to continue permanently. 

• Acts, viu. 
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We xxiay, perliaps, think that, if 
Miraculous matters had been left to our judgment 
gifts, not per- and disposal, we should have asked 
petuated» for a continnance of mirades for the 
conversion of imbelieyen, and a con- 
tinued inspiration in the chnrch, in order to be 
sure of an infallible interpretation of Soriptare. 
But as there is no promise of anything of this 
kind, we have no right, either to conclude, from 
our own wishes, that it must exist, or Again, to 
reject Christiaoity for not completely answering our 
wishes. 

It is quite otherwise, however, with those thiiuiB 
we have been speaking of as essential requisites mr 
a Society. We infer that a Christian-church must 
have them, not because this is advcmtoffeoua uid 
desirable, but because it is indispensahle to eveiy 
kind of Society. Without Officers and Bules of 
some kind or other, and power of enrolling and 
excludinff Members, no Society could subsist at 
all. And since our Great Master did sanction the 
existence of Chnstian-societies, we fairly conclude 
that, by so doiu^, He sanctioned wnatever is 
essential to the existence of a Sociely, and implied 
thereby. 

Such was manifestly the will of iJie 
Divine Foimder of our religion. And 
it was also his will that Christian 
communities — ^the several portions of 
his kingdom — should continue to sub- 
sist under the government of uniih 
spired fallible men, having no miracu- 
lous powers, nor any infallible guide on earth to 
appeal to in case of any doubt as to the ri^ht inter- 
pretation of /Scripture, ox the right application of 
^cnpture-prmciples. 



Christian 
churches 
under the rule 
of/amble 
men. 
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§8. 
This may seem to some per- 
sons rery straWe. Not but that we Difference 
can perceiye puunly that there is a between the 
difference between our case and that of first age of 
those who lived when ttie Gospel was Christianity 
first preached [proclaimed]. For in and ours, 
order to introduce a revelation from 
Heaven, it was indispensably necessary that certain 
persons should receive from Heaven a communication 
of what that revelation was. And no one could have 
been expected to listen to them, if they had not 
proved, by the disj)lay of miraculous powers, that 
they realfy had received such a communication. In 
aftertimes, on the contrary, the writings of those 
persons may be referred to for a knowledge of what 
the religion is. And the miracles by which they esta- 
blished it, and without which it never could have 
been established, may be appealed to in proof of its 
divine orkpn. 

But stifl, if it were left to each Chris- 
tian's judgment and choice, whether he Miraculous 
would or would not have inspiration gifts with- 
and other miraculous gifts bestowed on drawn, 
the Church, for the conversion of unbe- 
lievers, and for the satisfaction of the doubting, and 
for the correction of such errors as arise from time 
to time, — ^if each man were left to decide on this 
according to his own judgment and wishes — it is 
probable that very many would ask for a restoration 
of those gifts. We should not at least find all 
Christians agreeing to decline them as no longer 
needed. 

Many there are who would fain have — somewhere 
at least on earth-^asi infallible gvude, ^(io-^^^^Vi \q 



Duty of 
Christians 
when left 
without mira" 
culous gifts* 
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all men, to decide, by evident divine aathoritj, on 
any questions that may arise. And some there are 
who are even so bent on this, that they resolve to 
find it — ^because they deem itneedM — with, or with- 
out good reasons for believing it to exist ; and who 
will accept the Gospel on no other condition. 

But no such choice — no such offer- 
is before us. What is required of us is, 
thankfully to endeavour to make the 
best use of the advantages we kofoe, in- 
stead of conjecturing or wondering why 
it is that we have not more. We are 
not called on to explain to the satis&o- 
tion of all men, or of ourselves, the reasons, in 
each instance, for God's having dealt with us as 
He has. What we are to say, m reference to any 
such inquiries, is " Even so, Father! for so it seemed 
good in Thy sight** 

§9. 
To Him, then, it seemed good 
Tlie Apostles that after the departure of the Apostles, 
not succeeded no successors to them in the Apostolic 
in the aposto- office should arise. As members mdeed, 
lical office, qj^^ ^ls ministers and rulers of Christian 
churches, they were succeeded by 
others, down to this day. But as Apostles of Jesus 
Christ, they have no successors. As personal attend- 
ants on Him, and eye-witnesses of his reswrreetum-' 
as both possessors and dispensers ofmiractdousa&f,* 
and as inspired oracles to make known the Wnne 
will, — in all these points, which were what oossti- 
tuted the Apostolic-office, thev left none to succeed 
them. In all that relates to Christian-churches, and 
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that for the sake of which Churches were in- 
1, the conduct of indiyidaal Christians in all 
icerns of life, — ^men are, now, by the decree 
Tidehce, left to act (acdOrdin^ to their own 
iscretion) in conformity wifli Gospel-^^^i- 
as recorded in Scripture. 
Holy Spirit, indeed^ " who help- 
' infirmities, "is promised to those What gpi* 
imestly seek it, and who strive ritual aid is 
it by it. This aid is needed by promised. 
I is promised to us, both for the 
jhment of our^at^A, and also for the guidance 
judgment, and of our cotidtict, whether in 
3 connected with the Church, or in anything 
But how far any one is really " led by the 
' in each instance, there is no authority on 

decide. It is the office of that Spint to 
us both from error and from sin. But we 
Qot pretend to be either free from sin, or 
b from error ; since of that we cannot be in- 

judges. K it be right to say, " Who can tell 
fc he offendethP" we ought to add also, " Who 

1 how oft he mistaketh P" 

§10. 
I christian Church, then, being 
iety, instituted under Christ's Duties of 
n, for the purpose of keeping up Eulers of a 
bending the knowledge and prac- christian 
his religion, and of mus making Church. 
ithful and obedient subjects of 
gdom, the rulers of such a Society are bound 
according to the best of their power, with a 
) this object. They are to keep in mind, that 
:; it is Christ's kingdom and not their ovm^ in 

M 
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which they hold office. " We preach not oiinelYeB/' 
says the Apostle, '* but Christ Jesns our Lord ; and 
ns, your servants for Christ's sake." 

Tke powers, therefore, which He hai entrusted to 
a Church are to be exercised in strict conformity wiUi 
the principles laid down by Him and hia inspired 
servants. 

No Church has power to alter, or to 
A Church add to, the terms of Gk)apel-BalTation ss 
must teach laid down in Scripture ; or to keep 
Scripture- back from its members anything re« 
doctrine, yealed in Scripture; or to encourage^ 

or willingly leave them, in ignorance of 
it. For its very office is, in the words of Christ 
Himself, to " teach them to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded." 

It is, indeed, allowable, and proper, 
Catechisma, that a Church should employ, for tin 
jfc* instruction of its people, conveuieni 

Summaries andExpositions of Scripture 
doctrine, such as Catechisms, &c. For this is to 
supply an omission, which (as was observed above) 
was purposely left iu Scripture. But then, these 
catechisms, &e., must contain the very doctrines of 
Scripture, and none other. And being the compo- 
sitions of uninspired men, no authority must oe 
claimed for them, except fi*om their agreement with 
Scripture. And the same rule applies to Forms of 
prayer and to Creeds. 

Creeds, which have been sometimes 

Creeds. called "Symbols," sometimes "Coa- 

fessions of'^Faith," or " Articles of Ee- 

ligion," are statements of such doctrines as must be 

acknowledged by any one who would become, or re- 

main, a member of the Church wldch adopts that 

Creed, In different Churohes, m^e evi^<^^cQ&m 
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Jliristiamty, different Creeds were in use; and 
derations were made in them from time to time. 
fot that any Church had a right to alter the chris- 
ian Faith ; but that it was necessary to meet, and 
xuurd against the particular reli^ous errors which 
rose in various Ages and Countries. But as none of 
hese creeds is to be found in Scripture, so, there is 
lone that can claim any authority, except from its 
jonformity to Scripture. 



§11. 

The doctrtTies, then, which a chris- 
dan Church teaches, and is bound to Church 
;each, are to be those of the chris- ordinances. 
;ian Scriptures ; neither more nor less. 

But on the other hand, Chxxrch-ordinances and 
•epilations are only required to be not at variance 
nth Scripture. !Por it is indispensably necessary 
or a Church to maJce enactments on many joints 
as was observed above) respecting which nothing is 
precisely laid down in Scripture; but only the 
reneral principle, " let all things be done to edify- 

Tor instance, assembling; for public joint Worship 
B enjoined in Scripture ; but the times, places, and 
node of conducting the worship are not specified, 
rhe Sacraments again, as instituted by Christ, are 
K> be celebrated ; out (as was remarked in the pre- 
jeding Lesson) the mode of celebration is not r>re- 
icribed. It is not even ordered that the Elaers 
;Clergy] are to administer the Sacraments ; though 
ihis, (very naturally and properly,) has been the rule 
>f every Church. 

In these, and in seTeral ottxet fS^'Sti ys^s^a^ 



7 
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N e tuof * ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^* ^^y authoi 
Church-re- ^^* compelled, to make regolat 
gulations, ' because we are enjoined to do t 
which must be done in some re 
specified mode, and the mode is not laid doi 
Scripture. 

For instance, since Christians are commands 
has been just observed) to assemble for ( 
worship, it is necessary that the times for doi 
should be fixed by authority. And, accord 
certain days have been, in all a^^es of Christi 
set apart by every Church, for this purpose. 
is called Christmas-dav has been set apart to 
memorate the birth of Jesus Christ ; me day ^ 
Good-Friday, for his crucifixion ; and Easter-c 
each year, and also the first day of each week (t 
callea the " Lord's-day ") to celebrate his ] 
rection.t 

And in the observance of "the L 

The Lord^s- day," after the example of the Ap< 

day, (though no express command or 

to that efiect is recorded,) all Chu] 

from the earliest times, have, very properly, agi 

* Heb. X. 25. 

t Hence, the Sunday, being (like the Jewish Sabbath) oiu 

every seven, is sometimes called the Christian-Sabbath ; 

kept on a different day of the week from the Jewish Sabbc 

in a different manner, and to commemorate a different OTenl 

Neither the fourth Commandment, nor any other law «c 

the observance of the seventh day of the week in memor 

close of the creation, is regarded by Christians as bindhig oi 

For if it were, they would be bound strictly to obey it, aa 

given. For the Apostles— who, themselves, as Jews, kept t 

bath-day, and also, as Christians, assembled for wox-sh^ 

Lord's Day— never made a change of the Sabbath from the i 

day to the first. And no Church, consisting of uninspired n 

siy^ right to change any divine ordinance designed for than 

tite Mosaic Law bavixig come to an end, and moreover bavin 

ifeen binding on Gentiles, a christian CVuxccYi Vft VSl Vk ^ 

what dajre shall he aet apart, as above menttoneA. 

t See ** Thoughts on the Bsto^M>^•* 
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Sl CliTircli that Bhonld act otherwise, woiQd be mak- 
fng cm ill uae of the powers bestowed on it. But 
it would be presmnptuotisly exceedi/ng its powers, if 
it Bhould diure to enact anything at vanance with 
Scripture. For instance, either, on the one hand, 
to abolish the Sacrabients ordained 
by Christ, or, on the other hand, to Sacraments, 
depart from that celebration of the 
Lcm's Supper which He Himself appointed, and 
to administer the bread without the cup, which He 
directed all the Disciples to drink of, is what no 
Qiurch can have any right to do. 

§12. 
And it would be equally against 
Scripture, and that in a most im- Christian 
partont point, to attempt to conyert Priests. 
Christian-Ministers [Elders] into^om- 
ficina [sacerdotal] Priests : because Scripture plainly 
teacnes that, under the Gospel, this office belongs to 
Christ alone. 

But christian Ministers for the performance of 
soeh duties as are described in Paul's Epistles to 
Timothy and to Titus, and elsewhere, every Church 
clearly has a right to appoint, for the reasons above 
nren. And there is no reason to doubt that the 
SSlden ordained in each Church by Paul, or any 
otlier Apostle, did themselves, in turn, ordain others 
to assist or to succeed them ; and these again, others ; 
and so on in perpetuity, down to the present day. 

But then, it is from the Church that 
Ministers (as well as Church -ordi- Authority 
nances) derive all their authority, of Christian 
Whether in sending fresh labourers Ministers de- 
into the Lord's vineyard, or in any of rivedfrom the 
tbeJr other /unctions, they muat «yct CKutcK. 
38 autAorised hy the Society, and aft 
m2 
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representing it; not as possessing independent 
powers, as individuals. For it is to a Church as to a 
Society that those rights we have been spealdbg of 
belong ; and whatever is done by the regomr Officers 
of a Society, conformably to its constitution, is to be 
considered as done by the Society. 

When, therefore, Bishops, or any 

Power qf others, are spoken of as ordaining 
ordaining, persons to the Ministry, it must be un- 
derstood that, being empoweredby their 
Church so to do, according to the rules of that 
Church, they are its representatives, and their acts 
are its acts. 

And if any Minister were regularly deprived of 
his office, he would no longer have any power either 
to ordain, or in anyway to officiate ; unless he were 
admitted into some other Church, and taken into its 
service as one of its Ministers. 

§13. 

The rights, then, conferred on 
Apostolical christian Communities by our di- 
Succession, vine Master Himself, being such as 
have been described, no one need be 
distressed by doubts and fears respecting some pos- 
sible irregularity in the ordination of some Minister, 
which may possibly have taken place at some time 
or other, m the course of eighteen centuries. 

Amidst the wars and tumults and general confa- 
sion which took place at various times during that 
space, and especially during what are called " the 
dark ages," when ignorance and barbarism, as well 
as lawless violence, were so prevalent, it may have 
happened, more than once, that aome i^erson who 
had never been regularly ord8aiied,OT,^«t\i«?5^,^'^«a. 
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aptized, may have contrived to intrude himself into 
he ministerial office; and to have even attained the 
f'ank of a Bishop ; and may thus have been the or- 
dainer of others, the successors of whom may pos- 
sibly be among ourselves at this day. 

Inhere is no christian Minister now existing that 
can trace up, with complete certainty, his own ordi- 
nation, through perfectly regular steps, to the times 
of the Apostles. And accordingly, if the reality of 
the ministerial Office were made to depend, not on a 
man's being an acknowledged Minister of a christian 
Church, but on a certain mysterious sacramental 
virtue, transmitted, from hand to hand, in unbroken 
succession from the Apostles, there would be a most 
distressing and incurable uncertainty in each Chris- 
tian's mind, whether he were really baptized, really 
ordained, or really partaker of any christian privi- 
leges. 

But as it is, there is no ground for 
any such perplexing doubts. A chris- The recog" 
tian Communitjr, formed on Gospel nised Minis' 
principles, confers on its recognised iersofa 
Officers the rights of christian Minis- Church are 
ters ; who are to be regarded as hav- christian 
ing Christ's commission, and as succes- Ministers, 
sors of the Apostles in the ministerial 
office. We are bound, indeed, to do our very best to 
prevent irregularities of any kind, in ordinations, and 
m everything else connected with our religion. But 
we need not fear that any accidental or unavoidable 
irregularity that may ever have occurred, can have 
the effect of shutting out whole Bodies of sincere 
disciples from the Gospel-covenant and christian 
ordinances, or from any privilege granted by Christ 
Himself to those who should be " gathered together 
in Mb name, " 
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§14 

It is to be observed, however, 
A christian that aLthough no one individual ekrit' 
Ministry tian Minister can, with complete cer- 
may be traced tainty, trace his own snccession in an 
up to the first unbroken chain from the Apostles, and 
oye, prove that there was no flaw in anv 

link, the case is different when we look 
to the Clergy generally. For there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt that stu:h cm Order of men did alwm 
exist, from the times of the Apostles, continuonsfyi 
to this day. We may be as sure of this as we are 
that great numbers of the English nation are des- 
cend^ts of the Saxons, who settled in Britain in 
the 6th and 6th centuries, though there is probably 
no one man who could trace his descent from any of 
them. For christian Ministers held office in the 
Churches as immediate successors of others who 
held the same office, and who, in like manner, pro- 
fessed to be the immediate successors of others, &c, 
whose predecessors had been appointed by the 
Apostles themselves. 

Now if, a century ago, or ten centa- 

The chris^ ries a^o, or at any other time, a mun- 
tian Ministry ber of men had arisen, claiming to be 
a monument the immediate successors (as above 
of the chris* described) of persons holdinj? this of- 
tian miracles, fice, when, in &ct, no such Oraer of men 
had ever been heard qf, such a silly pre- 
tension would have been immediately exposed and 
derided. 

There must always, therefore, have existed such 

an Order of men, trom the time of those Apostles 

wboprofeaeed to beeye-witnessea of ^eB^esorreotion, 

^J2d to work senmhle public iMrac\ea m\ftoQiQi^QMStt 
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^yine commission. And consequently the chris- 
tian Ministry is a standing monument to attest the 
public proclamation of those miraculous events at 
the very time when they are said to have occurred. 

Now at that time there must have been great 
numbers of persons able and willing to expose the 
imposture, had there been any. 

And you are to observe that this y/^g ^^^ 
argument for the truth of the Sacred of ordaining 
History is quite independent of any not essential 
particiilar^od^ of appomting christian to the argu- 
Ministers. If, for mstance, these had ment 
been always elected by the People, 
and had at once entered on their office without any 
ordination by other Ministers, still, if they were but 
appointed (in whatever mode) as immediate succes- 
sors of persons holding the same office, the argu- 
ment is the same. 

That mode, indeed, of admitting men into the 
Ministry which was practised by the Apostles,* has, 
in fact, been retained in all ages of Christianity. 
But the argument we have been now considering is 
qtiite independent of this. It turns entirely on the 
mere fact of the constant existence of a certam Order 
of men. 

And it is worth observing, that the 
Lobd's-day is a monument of the 77^^ ohserv* 
same kind. It is kept all over the anceofthe 
world, by different and even hostile Lord's-day 
Bodies of Christians, in memory of the a monument 
B-esurrection of Jesus Christ. And not oftheBesur' 
only so, — ^for this alone would not be a rection, 
decisive proof, — ^but it is observed by 
them as a day which has been always thus kept, from 

* J Tim. iv. 14; and v. 22. 
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M^f^Mi qfFra^ referred to in % 3, '^"^ 

Thou to whom all power is giren, 
Here on earth, above in heaven ; 
Jeans, Savionr, mighty Lord, 
Be thy holy name adored. 

In onr hearts all-sovereign reign ; 
All the world be thy domain I 
May redeemed man, we pray Thee J 
Like th' angelic hosts, obey Thee ! 

Thou who dost the ravens feed. 
Grant us all our bodies need ; 
Thou in whom we move and live, 
Daily grace sustaining give. 

Pardon us, our sins confessing, 
Xeep us firom a&esh transgressing, 
Mav we pardon one another, 
As oecomes a sinning brother. 

Li temptation's dreadM hour, 
Shield us with thy gracious power ; 
From Satan's wiles our hearts defend. 
Saviour, Comforter, and Friend I 

Glory to Thee on earth be given, 
Christ our King, the Lord of Heaven ! 
Glory to Thee, Great First and Last, 
When this world, and time, are past !• 

t is not at all intended that the above, or any similar Form of 
er, should supersede the Lord's Prayer as commonly used, or 
I others in use in most Churches, in which the name of Jesus is 
duced in a different manner. But the form of address adopted 
(as well as in the well-known v^ws^^ ^^ Chr^«j«tom, and in 
otben,) is authorized by ApoaUAVo «iKGa^\«^ v^ «m \&S)^<^ vA. 
'jiDg with our Sayiour'B ^ecUon. 



PART II. 

FEOM THE APOSTOLIC AGE, 
DOWNWAEDS. 
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LESSON VL 

>BBVFTIOirS OF CHWSTIAMTT.— PAST 1. 

r was observed in the preceding 
Q, that if all things -relating to No perpe- 
liristian Church haabeen ordered tual inapira' 
vine Providence in the way that tion in the 
Fould have been likely to con- Church, 
e as the most probable, and to 
br as the most desirable, there wonld have 
some infallible gnide left on Earth, to decide 
lestions that mi^ht arise, aad to guard us 
\t all possible rehgioas error. ITiere would 
been a perpetual insj>iration lodged in some 
1 or persons indued with such manifest mira' 
t powers as could leave no doubt as to their 
ation. And these persons would have been 
rsallj accessible, that is, easily to be consulted 
Y one who might need being directed in his 
>r in his conduct. 

; it is notorious that such was not the design 
ovidence; and that no such guide does exist. 
1 the persons who have claimed infallibility, 
is none who has displayed (as Paul did) " the 
of an Apostle;** that is, such palpable and un- 
Je miraculoxui jj^owevh as to leave no doxibt vcl 
ndid mind of hiB hems reaWy mtsyVte^. i^sA 
^e very purpose for wriich an m&i^SoSL<^ ^gi^R 
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is supposed to be needed, is, the removal of all 
reasonable doubts, it is plain that if Grod had thought 
fit to provide us with such a guide, He would not 
have left it at all doubtful where we were to look 
for that guide. 

It seems to have been his desi^ that part of 
Man's trial on Earth should consist in his beine 
re5[uired to " prove [that is, try and examine] aU 
things, and hold fast that which is right." We are 
called on to inquire carefully, ana humbly, and 
piously, after truth; and to embrace whatever ap- 
pears, to the best of our judgment, to be the truth. 

§2. 

But still, if no errors or dissen- 
Danger of sions had arisen in the Church during 
error even in the days of the Apostles,* and then, 
the Apostolic when these inspired teachers were re- 
-^9^* moved, heresies and schisms [divisions] 

had arisen, for the first time, we might 
have felt as if Grod had forsaken us, and as if Chris- 
tians were exposed to such trials as had not been 
originally designed. Or, we mi^ht have imagined (as 
indeed some persons have imagined) that Grod would 
still ^ant us inspiration, attested by miraculous 
signs, if we were not wanting in faith and in earnest 
supplication for such gifts. 

And accordingly in almost every Age of Chris- 
tianity there have "been persons who have persuaded 
themselves that miraculous powers and inspiration 
actually are bestowed on themselves or on their 
Church. And these pretensions are believed by 
such as decide accorcUng to their own wishes and 
com'ectures, without any Tatioixaligcoot^, 
But when we come to examinee ^cT\^tQi^^a&\«^ 
yfe jSnd that, even iu the tVmfift oi >i^vft k^fosiOtf*, 
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ilse teachers did " arise, speaking perverse things, 
perverted doctrines,] to draw away disciples after 
aein," (Acts xx. 28,) and that Christians were thus 
ivided into riyal sects. And this, the Aposdes 
Bach US, is a part of the appointed trial to which 
re are to be subjected here on earth. "There 
lust needs be heresies, that they which are ap- 
royed may be made manifest;"* that is, that men 
lay haye to exercise their care and candour in 
dusin^ between truth and error. 
And since God did think fit that Christians should 
ave to encounter such trials. He mercifully pro- 
ided that they should be forewarned to " take heed 
) themselves." The errors and corruptions in- 
*oduced, even in the days of the Apostles, are 
3corded in our Sacred fiooks, on purpose, no 
oubt, to put us on our guard; to prepare us to be 
atchhd against corruptions of Christianity in all 
}he^ Ages of the Church; and also te prevent our 
3ing disheartened at finding ourselves exposed to 
iGhatrial. 

§3. 

It would, of course, be quite un- « ^ 

litable to such a work as this to J'^^^'^ 
ve an account of each of the various ^ Chria- 
)rruptions of Christianity which have fianity. 
ken place in different Ages and 
ountnes. It will be sufficient to give 
sketeh of the principal sources from which they 
*ose, and of the means by which, in many instances^ 
Ley were encouraged and kept up. 
liiese twp general rules, then, are te be kept in 
ind: 

Ist. That whatever ocjpo^ee^ Christianity at thd 
itsety afterwards tended to mix itself u]j with thd 
^Ugion, aad ciorrapt Hi 

* J Cor. xl. 19. 
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2ndly. That as far as any corruptions depended 
on local and temporary circumstances, so far, they 
would be likely soon to die away, without spreading 
widely: but so far as they were connected with 
Human Naiure, we may expect to find them appear- 
ing again and again in various Countries. 

(1.) First, then, we have said that 

What first the causes which, at the beginning, led 
opposed^ and to open hostility against me G^pel, 
afterwards afterwards operated to corrupt it. All 
corrupted those human faults and follies— all 
Christianity, those prejudices and infirmities and 
vices — ^which ori^ally disposed men 
to reject the christian Eeligion, K>und their way 
into it, in proportion as it prevailed. 

At first, almost all those whose notions and whose 
dispositions were wholly adverse to Christianity^, 
rejected it altogether, and endeavoured to put it 
down : though even from the very first there were 
exceptions to this rule ; as we see m the instances of 
Iscariot, and of Simon the Sorcerer. But as the 
Eeligion spread, and became less and less unpopular, 
and the number of disciples midtiplied more and 
more, there was a continually increasing number of 
persons who, though members of christian Churches, 
had not fully understood the character of the Gros- 
pel, nor imbibed the spirit of it. And these intro- 
duced into the Eeligion the same kind of errors and 
wrong principles as had originally been openly 
arrayed against it. 

The chief opposition to the Gospel 

Sources of arose from — i, Judaism ; ii. Pa^ 
opposition to Superstitions; iii. Heathen t'hilosoimLy; 
the Gospel. iy. Immorality of Character; and v. 

Worldly PoUcy. 
And the spirit of J udaiem, oi Taa«aD^m, ^.^ ^»-» 
afterwards found tlieir vray into vSVa^aXawto^iv^so.^ 
tended to corrupt it* 
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[i.] It has been pointed out in 
e former Lessons how much opposed Opposition 
e prevailing Jewish notions ana pre- of Judaism to 
iices were to the iReligion of Jesus Christianity. 
irist. (Lesson IV. § 12 ) 

And accordingly, one of the very earliest attempts 
corrupt Christianity was made by the Judaizmg 
ichere, who were continually endeavouring (as you 
%j see in Acts xv., in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
. ii., and in ch. iii. of the Epistle to the Philip- 
ans,) to bring the Gentile believers under the yoke 
the Mosaic Law. 

[ii.] Then again of the opposition of ^ 
ePa|an worshippers to t£e Gospel. „f>Pj^'^Z 
3 find many mstances mentioned m ^^ Chris- 
e Book of the Acts, (especially in /,v,„,7„ 
..xvi.20,21,andxix.27.) ''''"' ^• 

And we find from time to time at- 
mpts made to incorporate into Christianity super- 
itions borrowed firom Paganism, or of a like 
tture. 

The earliest, perhaps, of these corruptions of 
iristianity was that introduced by those very 
Lcient heretics the Gnostics, whom the Apostle 
>hn was particularly occupied in opposing, both in 
s Epistles and in the opening of his Gospel. 
These men blended with christian doctnnes many 
' the notions of the Pagans, of the Persian, and 
me other Eastern Nations. The religious system 
* these nations consisted in acknowledging and 
verencing two Beings of equal power, — a good 
id an evil god — ^whom they called Ormuzd and 
hnman. And some of their desceTidanU, m tX^a 
me regions, at this day, are Baid to tcV^xsv ^Oci^.^ 
'h, ana to be Tvorshippers prixici]^?i]Wy oi ^'^ ^"^^ 
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The Gno8tic3 accordingly taught, among other 
tilings, that the world was not created by the Su- 
preme Grod, but by an Evil Being, or by a certain 
inferior god. 

But, as has been above said, various other Pagan 
errors, or errors resembling those of Paganism, lukve 
from time to time crept into the christian Church. 
[iii.] The ancient heathen philosophers 

Opposition again, who beUeved Httle or nothm^ of 
of heathen the popular superstitions, were no leBS 
philosophy. opposed to the Gospel, which they 
derided as ** foolishness." And many of 
them, when they afterwards embraced Chnstianily, 
endeavoured to reconcile it with their philosophical 
speculations, and thus to be wise " abore that which 
is written." 

It is evidently to this danger that Paul is alludisg 
in many passaees; especiafly when he warns the 
Colossians (ii. 8) — " Beware lest any man spoil you 
through philosophy and vain deceit, after the tra- 
dition of men, after the rudiments of the world, and 
not ailter Christ." (See also 1 Cor. i. 20—28.) 

It appears, therefore, that even in the ApostoUo 
Age men had begun to introduce into Christianity 
presumptuous speculations on matters not revealed 
in Scripture, and to make the gospel a field for the 
exercise of their philosophical ingenuity. But in 
*ater ages this evil prevailed to a far greater degree. 

§6. 

[iv.] As for moral depravify, no 

Opposition one can doubt how much this must 

to Chris- have led maUy persons to shut their 

ti'aniyi//rom ears against the exidences for a re- 

moraiciepra' Ugioti which TequireSi V^vsoi Vi xfe^otsoL 

^^^' their lires* Tihe deBCn^ott. ^^^ ^"l 
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Felix tlie Governor would no doubt have suited a 
great number of others: "When Paul reasoned of 
righteousness, temperance, and the judgment to 
come, Felix trembled, and said, Gro thy w^ for 
this time; when 1 have a convenient season 1 will 
caU for thee." 

But when persons of this character did become 
members of the Church, as it appears many did, 
even in the times of the Apostles, they naturally 
sought to accommodate the Kehgion to their own 
corrupt characters. • 

This seems to have been most particularly the 
case with those Gnostics above mentioned. For 
they taught that men are to be saved by what they 
caded " knowledge* of the Gospel," wlme living the 
most immoral life, and yet having no sin (that is, 
nothing imputed to them as sin), but being accounted 
righteous without "doing righteousness." (See 
1 John, ch. iii.) And this it was that made the 
Apostle John so vehement in his censure of them. 

But there are many allusions in the Apostolic 
Epistles, to others besides these Gnostics, who 
sought to "hold the truth in unrighteousness." 
(Bom. i. 18.) 

[v.] Lastly, worldly policy was evi- Worldly 
dently one or the chief causes which, poUqf op-^ 
in the outset, acted as a hindrance to posed to 
the reception of Christiani^. It is Christianity, 
plain, from the very nature of the case, 
that all views of worldly ambition, — all desire 
of worldly profit or advantage of any kind, — all 
considerations of supposed political expediency, 
—must have been, at first, arrayed in opposition to 
the Gospel. And every part of the sacred narra- 
tive confirms this. We find the Jewish rulers in- 

* Hence tbeir Utleof "Gnostics," that i8,uww>ii^ knoxjoxn^ >0w^ 
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fluenced by the fear that " the Bomans would come 
and take away their place and nation." (John xi. 48.) 
"Wo find them nrdng before Pilate, that " whoso- 
eyor maketh himsdf aking, speaketh against Csesar." 
And we find the same sort of plea repeatedly used 
to the Eoman governors, and often witn effect. (See 
Acts xvii. 7; and xix. 23.) 

And again, the poverty, hardships, and perse- 
cutions which the early Christians had been so 
earnestly forewarned of by our Lord, (John xvi. 1, 2,) 
and to which they were actually exposed, must have 
operated very strongly in prejudicing all men of a 
worldly character agamst the religion. 

Of course, in proportion as Christianity became 
less impopular, and more generally received, this 
cause would less and less operate in rniilfiTig men 
reject the religion, and would be more ana more 
likely to corrupt it. In proportion as worldly- 
minaed men became members of the Church, they 
would naturally endeavour to wrest the Behgion to 
their own views of ambition or of profit. 

This could not be expected to take place to the 
same extent in the earhest Ages as afterwards. Yet 
we find that, even in the days of the Apostles, men 
had crept into the church who were tainted with 
avarice or worldly ambition, and who corrupted the 
christian doctrines so as to favour their own views. 
For we find Paul cautioning Timothy against " per- 
verse disputings of men of corrupt minds and desti- 
tute of the truth, who regard Eeligion as a source of 
profit."* (ITim. vi. 5.) 

All the principal causes, then, which 

Dangers to occtimynei opposition to Christianity, 
Christianity at the outset, led afterwards to the 
/rom wit/tin, corrupti(m of tla.e "E^^^ou. k3\ji ac- 
cordingly some of t\i© igirflicaL^i^ wrcro^ 
* This is the correct traivBlatVotv oi XYi<s OtV^^iA. 
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tions wliich hare, at varioiiB times, been introduced, 
will be noticed (in this and in the next Lesson,) under 
the same five heads under which we have, just above, 
treated of the sources of the original opposition to 
the GospeL Those causes, which had be^un to ope- 
rate even in the days of the Apostles, had, of course, 
more of this corrupting influence in later times. In 
proportion as the dangers to ihe Church from with- 
out were diminished, by the increasing prevalence 
of the Eelimon, the dangers from within naturally 
increased. JFor, the number must of course have 
become ^eater, of members of the Church who 
were sncn merely because they had been brought 
up as children of Christian parents, or because 
Cnristianity was the prevailing religion; and who 
would have rejected it when first preached, from their 
having an unconverted heart, and being strangers 
to the true spirit of the Gospel. And such persons 
will always be likely to aim at bringing their reli- 
gion into a conformity with their own characters, 
mstead of conforming their own characters to the 
Beligion. 

§6. 

The second general rule we laid 
down was, that so far as any human y^^porary 
fault or folly was peculiar to some Znt^^m^ 
particular time or Cowniry^ its effects ^^^^^^ ^' 
may be expected soon to have passed 
away wiiliout spreading very far; but 
so mr as it belonged U> human nature in general, 
we must expect to find the evil effects of it re- 
appearing again and again, in various forms, in all 
Ages, and in various regions. 

And for the most part it will be found that the 
prejudices and evil dispositions of meii'^\v\<;?^\vs::^^ 
introduced religioua error, aud accoidm^^ "Os^-a ^^- 
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ligioufl errors thenuelyes Hienoe ariaiii|f, an di 
in their ouiward/ifrm •ooardmff to we peool 
eumstanoeB of each tuM and ^aoe, but liiat. 
siance and at bottom^ they aw nearij alike, 
and everywhere. 

For example— the pfcjndiee of the Jewa in 
of their own nation aid iniiitatioiii, ganre 
that very early heresy abore noticed (aee A 
and Gal. ii.) of those who tanght that all Ck 
were bound to keep the Mosaio Law; at i 
that such as did so had attained a si^erioir 
of sanctity. Theviobtaanof tfaeUviTT |^x 
of Christ s Beligicm. by tiraa dividing Uh 
into different classes, admitted to different i 
of religions TOivilefie, was noticed in LeiMi 
The sect of Jndaizing Ghristians, howevea 
founded, seems not to have lasted kng. 1 
struction of Jerosalem and its Temple se 
hare soon put an end to it.* Bat the ^mior 
dency towards this violation d Christian 
being not peculiar to the Jews, but a part^ 
nature, has shown itself (as waa ported 
Lesson lY.) a^ain and again, under oiflEeveiit 
in ^unous portions of the Church. 

What are called the <<Moiiaa 

MoMOitic den" which have loDf^ ezistod h 

Orderi. Churches, are a strikmg insts 

this. Thouffh the great maaa of 

tians have been solemmy dedicated to CSi 

baptism, wherein thev engage to be hia **i 

soldiers and servants, yet many have thoogl 

take on themselves a new and dutuDct engag 

not binding on Christians generally, bat oi 

such OS luit'e professed this new and sapetia 

of Cbnatuadty. The mem\Mita k^ vMSkLOcd 

o/^n called the ''religiouBV* wA ^Sbfltib 

♦ BeeI-«»«X.Vl^M^W««aafa* 
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r called the " Sopietjr of Jeans;" as if the 
tjh itself were not the Society of Jesus, and all 
embers bonnd to be religious. And the mem- 
3f these Orders are supposed to possess a certain 
ordinary kind of hobness, from their imposing 
emselves certain restrictions, and privations, and 

* sufferings, according^ to roles laid down, not 
criptnre for all men, but by particular founders, 
leir own Order. Now this is clearly in violation 
s ONENESS of Christ's religion. 

;am; one may find persons (as was Evanae' 
rkedinthe fourth Lesson) dividing ^^^ Chris- 
itians into *' Elect" and not-Elect ^/^^^ , 
>se who are, and those who are not 
d*B People:" accounting some 
itians " Saints," and others not; — some " Evan- 
d," and others not; though " Saints" was the 
term used by the Apostles to denote what we 

* Christians; * and though it is plain that since 
itianityis the Beligion of the " Gospel'* [Evan- 
m], all doctrines and all persons must be Evan- 
il or not, exactly in the same sense, and in the 

degree, that they are, or are not Christian.-^ 
ose also who regard christian Ministers as 
dotal [sacrificing] Priests, acting as a kind of 
itors between Gr^ and the People, are evidently 
\ very far towaj^ such a distmction between 
y and Liotjr as is at variance with the aposto- 
riew of Chnstian-Unity. 

* See Discourse on " Christian Saints.'* 
lere are, indeed, some persons who confine both the terms 
itian** and " Eyangelical" to those who exactly agree with 
n all pohits, and belong to their Party ; regarding all others 
nded from the Gospel-coyenaint. But there are again some 
ake the distinction above alluded to. See " Thoughts on the 
Hi EvangeUciii AUigace." 
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§7. 
. And it may be added, iJiat there 

?***"*?"*' is a conBiderable nmnber of persona 
^n'commu- ^^^ mske a diyision of dmstians 
nicanu, ' ^^ ^^® ^^ classes, of Communicants 
and non-Commnnicants. For there 
are very many of these latter, who, 
fhongh far from disregarcung christian duty alto- 
gether, or absenting themselves from public worship, 
yet consider, that, — so far from being a duty— it 
would be a wrong thing for them to attend the 
Lord's Table, unless they were determined to he- 
come Saints in some peculiar manner, different 
from what is expected otChristians generally. And 
this they think it would be presumptuous tor them 
to pretend to. They regard themselves, in short, 
as an inferior class of Clmstians. 

And it is to be observed that the 
Pagan di' division of worshippers into different 
vision into classes in respect of religious privileges, 
initiated and belonged, even much more, to thePagan 
non-initiated, religions, thanto the Jewish. Foramen^ 
the JPagans, certain persons were " im- 
tiated" (as it was called) into such " Mysteries" of 
their religion as were carefully kept secret from the 
vulgar. And this was not the case with the Mosaic 
religion.* 

Tlie division, therefore, of Christians into such 
classes, is what the heathen converts, no less than 
the Jewish, would be inclined to. And it is, more- 
over, something so natural to man, that« in one 
shape or another, it has appeared in almost all parts 
and Ages of the Church. 

* Josepbus remarks, as adlBt\nctioiibeV«««a^2bA'?««ttLiiidthfl 
Jewish religiom, that this latter mad© tavo^n to «aL\«Eka'»««\?ft^Oo» 
mysteries of their religion ; wWle t\io Pagacna cotkoneX^ traov «£l\nlV 
those specially " initiated'* the mytterlea ot tYieVca. 
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And 80 it is with most of the other corruptions of 
Christianity. The particolar form in which each 
has appeared, wiH nave generally been determined 
by local and temporary circumstances; and when 
these circumstances are changed, that particular 
corruption will die away, to re-appear (so far as it 
pertains to the character of the " natural man") 
under some new shapes, in various Countries. 

§8. 

It is to be observed, however, 
that those corruptions of Christianity Judaizing 
which arise from the mixing up of errors the 
Judaism with it, are, for one reason, '"^^ lasting. 
likely to be more lasting than most 
others, and to be oftener revived. Christians ac- 
knowledge that the Mosaic dispensation came from 
God. £oid that, and also the christian dispensa- 
tion, are contained in the volume which we call the 
Bible. Now any one who regards the Bible (which 
many Christians do) as one book, containing divine 
instructions, without having formed any clear notions 
of what does and does not belong to each dispensa- 
tion, will, of course, fall into the greatest confusion 
of thought. He will be like a man who should 
have received from his father, at various times, a 
sreat number of letters containing directions as to 
his conduct, from the time when he was a little 
child iust able to read, tiQ he was a grown man; 
and who should lay by these letters with care and 
reverence, but in a conftised heap, and should take 
up any one of them at random, and read it without 
any reference to its date, whenever he needed his 
fatner's instructions how to act. 
For, the Bible corresponds very m\xc\v Vq «k\j^ '^. 

collection of lettera from a f atlieT to ^ ^cr£i% V^^'^ 

Lessons L, in., and IV.) 
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Accordingly, many erroneous notions, wlic 
partly drawn from Judaism, have a^ain and 
found their way into the chnstiaii Church. 

For example— -there hare b< 

MiUena- almost all Ages of the Church, p 
rian views. who hare taught that Jesus Ul 
to come upon earth and reign ii 
worldly splendour at Jerusalem for a th< 
years; which period is thence called MOlen] 
And superior privileges, as God's peculiar I 
^ are then to be restored (according to this do 
to the Jews; that is, to such Jews as shal 
continued unbelievers; not, to the descenda 
those great multitudesf of them who em' 
Christianity in the days of the Apostles, and 
and who thereupon soon became blended wit 
Gentile-Christians. But the remnant of the 
who shall have obstinately rejected the Gros 
to that time, are then to be restored to thei 
land, and to have a superiority in Gt)d's sigl 
men of Gentile race. And the Temple at Jen 
is to be restored, and to be again the place of 
liar holiness, whither all men are to resort to w( 

Now these expectations of a Christ who is t 
great and victorious temporal king, and of a 
dom of earthly glory, and of the restoration 
Temple, and of 9ie exaltation of the Jews ab 
other people, are precisely those which the i 
nation were so wedded to when our Lord cam 
which led most of them to reject Him. J 

There are several other religious errors 
have arisen from the same cause — the practice ( 
fusedly blending together the Law and the G 
Thus^ some persons (noticed in Lessons III. an 

* From " MWle Atm\," \W» :}«>wc%. 
t LessonXVI.,on^iriAetic«a. 
/ See "SevehtionB of a Fuluw »U*« *." liWitweou^^^ 
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present temporal rewards and p^tuiiBhmcnts as a 
rt of the sanction of the Christian-dispensation; 
i again, foture rewards and punishments as a part 
the sanction of the Mosaic. And this (as was 
;re remarked) destroys all clear notions of either 
item, and leads to great and dangerous practical 
•ors, besides exposing our Scriptures to unanswer- 
le objections from infidels. 

§ 9- 

And again, the introduction into 
iristianity of sacrificing [sacerdotal] Sacrificing 
iests, Altars, Sacrifices, and Temples Priests intro- 
hich was noticed in Lesson JtV. duced into 
utterly contrary to the whole cha- Christianity, 
Tier of the Gospel) may be traced 
th to Judaism and to Paganism. For all these 
ngs were common to them both; though the 
wish priests offered sacrifices to the true God, 
d the Pagan priests to idols, 
rhis is one of the worst corruptions of Christianity, 
d of the most widely spread. But it is worth re- 
trking how strong an evidence it affords of the 
rine origin of the Keligion itself. No such thing 
d ever been heard of, or thought of, as a rehgion 
bhout Priests, offering, in behalf of the people, 
niflces on Altars; and almost aU the ancient reli* 
»ns had also Temples, And, moreover, so strong 
the partiality in human nature for these thhigs, 
it they have "been agjain and again introduced into 
.ristianity (quite against the spirit of it) from very 
rly times, in most parts of the world. The Reli- 
>n, therefore, whicn the Apostles preached, was 
Q whoUy at variance, in a most important point, 
h all existing relieioiia, and especvaXV^ m^ >Qdl^ 
oh tAey had been Drought tip 'xiix\ voi^ %i\i ^^xvsx^<^<% 
o 2 
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also with all the notions and indinationB of aU man- 
kind. 

Now any man of common sense, who 
Corrupiion duly reflects on the subject, must be 
of Chriati' convinced that it is utterly impossible 
anity an evi- these men should have devised suck a 
dence. Religion in their own imaginations; 

and, again, that they should, without 
miraculous proofs, have induced such multitudes, 
both of Jews and Gentiles, to embrace it. 

§10. 
There is another point in which 
Pagan wor- superstitions very much Uke those of 
ship qfde» the Paf^ans, have corrupted the wor- 
ceased men, ship of many Christians. It was re- 
marked in Lesson II. that many of the 
pagan gods were deceased men, whom they had 
deified on account of some supposed extraordinary 
excellence of character, and emment services to man- 
kind or to their countrymen. Such were Eomulus, 
the founder of Kome (who was worshipped under 
the name of Quirinus), and Hercules, ana Theseus, 
and a multitude of others. 

Some of these they worshipped as gods; others 
under the title of demi-gods [half-gods], or heroes. 
Any man whom his coimtrymen had been accus- 
tomed to venerate very highly in his life-time, they 
naturally, first wished, and then hoped, and lastly 
believed, might be elevated after death to such an 
exalted state as to enable him to hear them, and to 
do them services, either by himself, or by Tn«.Tfing 
applications on their behaff to some superior god. 
And, Just as persons in humble life generally apply 
to a king or other great man, noX. ^^m:^ , W. 
tJirough hiB ministers and otla^et «AX«ii^»3Q^> ^^^^ 
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e portion of the pagan worship was addressed 
3me whom they accounted inferior gods, 
at, moreover, thej supposed each of these in- 
>r gods to have a special regard for his own 
ntiy. Thus Eomulus (Quirinus) was the tutelar 
itecting] god of Borne; and Theseus, of Athens, 
And even private families had gods of their 
, who among the Eomans were cafied ** Lares," 

** Penates." And the superior gods also were 
josed to have partialities for particular regions 
aces. Thus Minerva [PallasJ was tutelar god- 
; of Athens; and Diana [Artemis] of Ephesus; 

Jimo, of Argos and Samos, Ac. The power 

of many of their gods was supposed to be 
ted to particidar places, or to particular offices. 
js, we find the Syrians fancying that the God of 
lel was the God of the kilfs, and would not be 
I to succourhisPeople on the plains. And Castor 

Pollux were supposed to protect sailors, &c. 
nd, moreover, there were particular images, and 
}icular temples, which were supposed to have a 
erior sanctity above other images and temples 
the same god. And again, some particular 
pies were resorted to by those who had need of 
le particular kind of service. Thus, oracles were 
posed to be given by Apollo, not in every one 
his temples, out only in those at Delos, and 
phi, ana some others. And it was the like with 
>ect to various other benefits sought for from 
eral of the gods. 

§11. 

Such, then, being the natural 
dency of mankind, the conseauence Saint'ivor- 
5 that many Christians, though they ship. 

not introduce into the chtiBtiau. 
iffion the worship of tlie venf same ^q^^^^^sss.^ 
9 worshipped by tkeii pOb^^OkSi lotwiC^aK^^ ^^ 
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fell into tho same kind of siijcrstitions. Their 
deep reverence for the Blessed Virgin, and for the 
Apostles and other eminent Chnstians, led them to 
hope, and then to believe, that these persons were 
able, after their departure from Earth, to hear any 
one who called on tnem, and to make ]pra]^erB of in- 
tercession for them. And the evil or tms practice 
of invoking departed saints, was — and stifl is, to 
many Christians — disguised by their overlooking 
tho difference between asking the prayers of the 
living and of the departed. iNo doubt many per- 
sons entreated (as Simon the Sorcerer did)* Peter 
or other Apostles to pray for them. And James 
crpressly exhorts Christians to pray for one an« 
other, (ch. i. 16.) I^o Christian need scruple to 
ask any one whom he considers to be a pious and 
worthy man to pray for him. But when it came to 
be believed that a holy person, when removed from 
the Earth, can hear the addresses of thousands and 
millions of his votaries oaUing on him in all parts of 
the world, this belief did in lact de^fy him. What- 
ever subtle explanations may be attempted of the 
way in which glorified "saints" are able to hear, from 
various regions, and repeat, more prayers every day 
than there are minutes in the twenty-four hours, it 
is plain that at least the great mass of their wor* 
shippers must regard them no less as gods than ihe 
ancient pagans did the Beings they worshipped. 

The consequence was, that the chief part of the 

worship whicn is due to the " jealous Gk)D " came 

to be paid to the Virgin Mary, and those other 

"saints" — amounting to several hundreds— who 

were, from time to time, enrolled [canonixed] on 

the list. And thus did Christians introduce mto 

their BeU^ion, under new names, almost every one 

oftJio ancient pagan superatitionft yMX^Soo^^ iCLoticed. 

Tbey knelt before images or ipwtotei^ ol^^^w3s^(» 

♦ Actmtuu 
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hey inroked. They attributed peculiar holiness to 
ome particular image, or chapel, above others de- 
licated to the same saint. They had patron-saints 
uifiwering to the tutelar gods of the pagans), pre- 
iding oyer particular nations, or classes, or persons. 
)ne saint, again, was supposed to be peculiarly 
lowerful in procuring some particular kind of relief 
T benefit,* and another in another kind. In short, 
ou have only to look back to what has been just 
aid of the pagan worship, and you will see how 
losely it corresponds in every pomt (besides many 
aore which might have been added) with the wor- 
hip which hasl)een, in some Churches, introduced 
ato Christianity. 

§12. 
And, on the other hand, if you 
ook to the Scriptures, you will plamly Invocation 
ee that it is not thence that the in- of Saints un» 
'ocation of Saints could have been scriptural 
lerived. They not only contain no- 
ting to warrant it, but they seem framed pur- 
joseiy to guard all who are sincerely desirous of 
bllowing Scripture, against this very corruption, 
rhough we find in the Book of Acts narratives of 
he death of the two martvrs, Stephen, and James 
he Ajpostle, the brother of John, there is no men- 
ion of their being invoked after death. And when 
jrod saw fit to convey his commands to Cornelius, 
md again to Paul (Acts, x. and xxvii.) by a created 
Being, it is not either of these blessed martyrs, but 
in Ajagel, that is sent. 

The Virgin Mary, again, is never even named 
throughout the Acts and Apostolic Epistles. Now 
Mb silence respecting her is utterly inconceivable, 
mppoflin^ it had been the piaftWce q^ t\5kft ^-webj 
Thnstiana to pray to her. in l\i.e ^q^tw^^, ^j^^scss.^ 
'le is but rarely meutioned, AxA q\3l w^^ ^v *^ 
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most remarkable occasions on which she is mm' 
tioned, it is apparentlj on pozpose to discoiinge 
anything like adoration of her. At the Marriage^ 
Feast at Cana, when it appears she had been pre- 
viously informed by onr Lord of his intention to 
perform a miracle, He dieoks her interference, 
(John, ii. 3, 4.) And on the two other occasioiiSi 
He takes pains to inmress on his hearers that in his 
sight, the ties of kindred with Himself are as 
notlung in comparison of obedience to Grod's wilL* 
Any one, therefore, who carefiilly follows the 
teachmg of the Erangelists and Apostles, wiU he 
preserved from such errors as we have bemi speak- 
ing of. But it was the disposition of ** the Natural 
Man" that oridnaUy led the Pagans to corrupt ^e 
E^ligion reveided to the earHest generations, and to 
" worship the creature more than the Creator." 
And that very same disposition has led many of 
those Christians who neglect the goidance of Scrip- 
ture, to introduce like corruptions into Ghristiaiiily^ 

Books firom which princIpaUy the abore LeMon was eonipiMt— 
Neander'B Histoiy of the ChriitUn Religloii and Chnrbh dniiig 

the First Three Centuries. Translated hj the Betr. H. J. 

Rose. Two Volumes, OetaTo. London : Bhrlogteo and Co., 

St. Paul's Chnrohyard. 
Index to Tracts for the Times. Vincent, Oxflord. 
History of the Church, firam the earliest Ages to the Hefbnnation. 

ByGeorgeWaddhigton,M.A. Londont Baldwin and Cndoek, 

Paternoster Row. 
The Search after InfiUlibility, oonddered in reference to the 

Danger of Religious Errors arising within the Church, in the 

Primitive as well as in all later ages. Being a Dle eo ur se 

deliTered in the Cathedral of Christ Church, DiAUn, on the 

occasion of the Ordination held on Sunday, the ttnd Awnst, 

1847. By Richard Whately, D.D., ArchUshop of DuEUb. 

Second Edition, revised and enlarged. London: John W. 

Parker, West Strand. 
A View of the Scripture Revelations concerning a Future State. 

(See Leamm II.) By the same. 
Eaaa^ (TUrd Series) <m the Bvton ot TknnaxAm ha.Ting their 

Origin in Human Nature. By tbe aamft. 
Thoughts on the proposed Evaii«(aicA ASa»fia. 1K;| i^ 

♦ Hattxii. 50? andWlte,^X.W. 
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LESSON VII. 

COBBVPTIOKS OF CHKtSTIAinTT. — PART II, 

§1. 
We have Been that many corruptions of Chris- 
tianity hare arisen from the mixing up with it of 
Judaism, or of superstitions derived iTrom Pa- 
ganism, or resembling those of the Pagans. 

[iii.] In addition to these sources of 
corruption, the tendency already men- Corruption 
tioned to introduce philosophical spe- ofChristi- 
culations into Christianity has shown anityby PhU 
itself again and again under various losophy, 
forms, in all ages of the Church, and 
hasdiven rise to a multitude of heresies. 

Philosophy is not at all opposed to true Eeligion, 
as long as men confine their speculations to matters 
which properly come within the province of Eeason.* 

But m what relates to Divine Eeve- 
lations, Beason should be confined to Proper 
these two points: — 1st, To judge of office of 
the grounds on which any proressed Reason. 
revemtion should be received or re- 
jected, as being " from Heaven, or of men;*' and 
^dly, To determine what it is that we are enabled 
and required to learn from the Bevelation which 
GK>d has actually given. 

But not satisfied with this, men began very early 

»Jtiammarked by Locke, that tYtoM "vrV^ u^tcitX^t^Ti^v^^^'C^^ 
uae of Beaton in matters peitftln\nsioU«ie\ftXVsci«T«»fe\fi^^< — -^-^ 
Should put omt hit eye% in orOw to mik^ ^i% ol ^ UUtco^c « 
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to exercise their ingenuity in attempting explana- 
tions of the manner in which the divme and human 
nature were united in Jesus Christ — of the nature 
of the Trinity — of the divine Decrees — of the various 
Orders and Offices of Angels — and, in short, of every 
mystery that is partially revealed, or at all alluded 
to, in Scriptiire. These men did not consider that 
what Scripture reveals is revealed precisely because 
it is something beyond the natural powers of Man's 
Keason. And in these matters, the most acute and 
learned philosopher can know no more, and an ordi- 
nary Christian need know no less, than just what 
God has thought fit to teach. He has taught us in 
his Holy Word, what He judged it needml for ua 
to know, not for the gratincaraon of our curiosity, 
but with a view to practice, in order that we may 
be able to serve Him as we ought. And the Scrip- 
tures accordingly teach us, not so much the nature 
of God as He IS m Himself, as the relations in which 
He stands to us, and in which we stand to Him,— 
what He has done for us, and what He requires 
of us. 

But many men have always been found, who, 
though they acknowledge that the nature of the 
Most High is an impenetrable mystery, yet seem^ 
to regard all that the Scriptures make known con-t 
cerning Him as merely furnishing &esh matenala 
for phuosophical speculation to wonc on. And thus 
they view Christianity by the artificial light of their 
own metaphysical theories. When the mumination 
from Heaven — the rays of Eevelation— fail to rfied 
full light on the Gospel-dispensation, they bring to 
the dial-plate the lamp of human philosophy.* 

* Some peraom have been bo mucYi «Axvlc\l^\Sdl 11a reiemblance 
between some of Plato's 8pecalation&, ttad \\ina6 oil Q«t\aasi«D«&8SQX 
Tbeolo^ana, respecting the Trinity, »aweaVi\n»*»ft^aMX\>feTssMfc. 
JiAve received aome revelation from HwieuV .^^^^ ^vvb 

But inateaa of concluding that ^^»*o \i^^\i»AMwb%*v«A.^»^ 
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§2. 

And many persons a^ain, who 
ve never pretended to oe, them- Christi- 
ves, learned and philosophical, have ^wi^y »»«^^ 
t been admiring followers of those ^^'^ .'"'^ 
ofane speculators, whom they sup- *'^%»o"*' 
se to possess a deep insight into 
nne mysteries, such as the generality of Chris- 
ns are not expected to know anything about, 
id thus they make Christianity two religions — one 
* acute and learned Divines, and the other for the 
iinary run of mankind. But the Gospel was a 
ivelation designed for all men, except savages, 
d those who are as untaught and brutish as 
rages. " I thank Thee, O Father, (said our Lord,) 
at Thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
adent, and hast revealed them unto hahes" And 
ain. He says to the humble fishermen who fol- 
ved Him, ** Many prophets and kings have de- 
ed to hear those thmgs which ye hear, and have 
t heard them." And what they did hear and 
im, from Him, in private, those thmgs He charged 
em to publish " from the house-tops." 
Those who are disposed to be dazzled 
the ingenuity and learning of such Test for 
sculative Divines as we Imve been detecting 
making of, ought to make this reflec- ^«»w«« specn- 
n: "If all this be so, what an im- ^«^'^"*- 
rfed Eevelation must the Evangelists 
d Apostles have given us ! How much of the es- 
itial parts of Christianity they must have omitted, 
d left for learned men, in after ages, to supply ! 

inspiration knowledge beyond what was communicated to the 
iath»—or At least beyond what they 'were coxom^ai^Qinft^XA ^AAfiXsk 
e ought ntber to infer that those 1\ieo\o^«XA \a&. c^TTK^Nit^ 
Ompiicity of the Gospel hy miadnjB uvn?V\\x\X"«V^N»**'^^»^^5»ms^^ 
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And liow much wiser must these men be than the 
inspired writers !" Now, since this is not to be be- 
lieved, it follows that all their speculations are idle 
and profane fancies, arising out of a presumptaous 
ambition to be wise " aboye what is written." 

Any Christiaa, then, of plain good sense has an 
easy test by which he may try the soundness of 
religious systems tauffht by men far abler and more 
learned than himself Any religion that is wwh 
telligihle to ordinary men such as those the Apostles 
addressed, cannot he thai Q-aspel which the Apostles 
preached, but must be that " philosophy ana yain 
deceit'* which they oondenmed, as being " i^r the 
rudiments of the world, and not after Christ/' 

§ 3. 
Many and various theories, how- 
Dangerqf ever, such as we have been speak- 
opposing one ing of, have been devised at various 
theory by an- times, by speculating men, who Ihus 
other. gave rise to hereticsd sects. And too 

often it happened, that those who op- 
posed these heresies, endeavoured to do so by de- 
vising fresh theories of their own, and opposite 
explanations. These often gave rise to other and 
contrary heresies; and those again to others, with- 
out end.* 

And these rival sects often persecuted each other 
with most unchristian bitterness, according as each 
gained the upper hand. 

But fiercely as they were opposed to each other, 

most of the Divines of all these different flchools 

were completely agreed in the wrong principle on 

which they proceeded,— ^ib© noUou that we can, 

and that we should, attempt to gw^ ^^ew «r$«aar 

• S00 Elements of liOi^, Xpv«ato.— KA..^«w«. 
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js of diyine mjsteri^ beyond wliat Scripture 
made known ; and that we are to dednee eon- 
lences from these explanations, and make these 
sequences Articles of Faith wluch eyerj man is 
•e required to assent to. 

Jl of these theories, acoordinglj, are aHke to be 
lemned; and all for the same reason: namely — 
being presumptaons specnlatioDS on matters 
ch would have been MLy made known to us in 
L's Word, if He had judged the knowledge of 
n necessary for us; and of which we can 
w nothing but what He has revealed. We 
nld look, not so much to the objections that are 
3d against etich of these speculations separately, 
the fault which belongs to them all equally, 
shoidd not be satisfied to condemn, for ex- 
»le, the Arian theory for one reason, and the 
ellian, or the I^estorian, or the Socinian, &c., 
others; or the Pelagian, or the Calvinistic, 
he Arminian theory, for this or that particular 
on; and so on: but all should be rejected 
e, because they are all theories, relatire to 
ters on which it is rain, and absurd, and irreye- 
;, to attempt framing any philosophical theories 

11 this you should reject, if you would (in the 
ds of tne Apostle Peter) ** desire, as new bom 
Bs, the sincere [unadulteratedlmiLk of the Word, 
; ye may grow thereby. (1 Pet. ii. 2.) If you 
la learn me rery gospel which the Apostles 
rht, just as it was received by their hearers, you 
it in heart and spirit accompany the simple 
pherds in their visit ** to Bethlehem, to see (not 
It human philosophy has devised, but) what the 
iD hath made known to us." 
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§4. 

[iy.] Many corruptions, agwn, of 
Moral de- Christianity have been either intro- 
fects cause duced, or faroured and kept np, by 
corruptions moral corruption in the members of 
of doctrine, christian Chm-ches. For, it belongs to 
the true Grospel to purify and alw) to 
elevate the moral character. Hence there is a 
complete and constant opposition between genuine 
Christianity and all the evil and base propensities 
of man's nature. This is what Paul means when 
he says, "Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not 
fulfil the lusts of the flesh; for the flesh lusteth 
against the Spirit and the Spirit against the flesh; 
and these are contrary the one to the other, so that 
ye cannot do the things that ye would:" that is, he 
who has within him two contrary tendencies, can- 
not at the same time yield to both.* 

Every kind of depravity or moral defect, there- 
fore, predisposes men either to reject Christianity 
altogether, or else to introduce, or to accept, some 
erroneous views of it. And there is no kind of re- 
ligious corruption against which men are usuallv 
less on their guard. They are well aware, indeed, 
that there is a danger of men's falling into sin in 
violation of the precepts of religion. And they are 
not ignorant that a religion which is altogether ya2»e 
may nave a bad moral effect on the worshippers. 
But they consider that a man who has embraced a 
true faith, and who is of a religious disposition, wiU 

* The most exact transUtion would be—" these are so opposed to 

each other as to be an obstacle to your doing what ye desire to do." 

Bjr the expressions which are rendered "flesh" and "fleshly 

Justs " and a " carnal mind, wVucVi \8 cx«ii\t5 «%«ia»[^ God,** Paul 

does not mean merely sensual excess, but cUl «V\\ ^\v9^^<»a vR.^'^ 

natural man. For he expressly cbar^a iVve Cot\ii\W»jQa ^>SCb.\itvE«i 

** carnal," on account of their " strijcs and diwisiow* 
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necessarilj be mcule, by his religion, a good moral 
man ; or at least sacli a nuin as will be accepted as 
righteous by the God he worships. 

Now, this is true, only if we suppose him to ob- 
serve diligently the caution of Paul, " that they who 
hare beliered in Grod shoidd be canrefhil to mamtain 
good works;"* — "giving tMdiUgence"^ (as Peter ex- 
horts us) to add to his with, virtue, &c. But if he 
takes no vigilant pains in the improvement of his 
moral charcu^r, the result will be, that, instead of 
bis religion's improving his character, his moral 
deficiencies, on tne contrary, will tend to corrupt 
his religion. The rain itself^, which falls pure from 
the heavens, will not continue pure if it be received 
in an unclean vessel. 

And this kind of corruption took place — as has 
been above said — even in the days of Paid j who 
speaks of some ** who having cast away a good con- 
science, concerning [the] Faith have made ship- 
wreck." (1 Tim. 1.19.) 

It will be sufficient, in such a work as this, just 
to mention some of the principal errors of this class, 
that have crept into the Church, without entering 
into a ^ill examination of any of them. 

§5. 

Ist* The notion that a Priest 
das power to forgive sins as against ^ ^ower oj 
aodf is eyidently a doctrme very a..- {^S^ec-r 
jeptable to such persons as have a sense atiHhuted to 
)freligion, combined with a great dis- ^ Priest, 
ike to the practice of christian virtue; 
md who, accordingly, are glad of any 
jontrivance for bemg religious without virtue. 

• TltuBy iL 14, and III. 8, \ 'i'St\.,V^» 

X SeeLesaoTvX. 
p2 
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2ndly. The same may be said of the 
Satisfaction doctrincthatfastingandotherpenaiices, 
for sins by —or pilgrimages to certain holy places, 
penance, Ac, — or prayers and sacrifices oiBTered np in 
behalf 01 the deceased, — or rich mfta 
bestowed on the Church, can atone for sin, and help 
to obtain for a man final salvation.* 

3rdly. Of a like nature is the doc- 
Snlvation trine, that if a man who has led a 
promised to thoroughly unchristian life shall on his 
deathbed death-bed receive the Lord's Supper, 
pen iients. or the rite of " Extreme Unction," pro- 
fessing sorrow for his sins, and faitn in 
Christ, we are authorized to pronounce that (sup- 
posinff his professions to be, at the moment, sincere) 
his sjdvation is certain. 

Now, the utmost that Scripture can warrant in such 
a case is, that we are not forbidden to hope* But the 
Scripture-pro wwc« are all made to those who " bring 
forth fruits meet for repentance." And any one 
who presumes to hold out confident promises where 
Scripture does not, is evidently guilty of preaching, 
not the true Gospel, but one of man's invention. 

4thly. The heresy of tiie ancient 
Antin om ian Gnostic Antinomiansf has been already 
doctrines, alluded to, as being held in such detes- 
tation by tlie Apostles.;^ . And some 
Antinomian doctrines much like theirs have been 
found in almost every Age of the Church. For ex- 
ample: That because "by grace we are saved through 
faith, and that not of ourselves, but by the gift of 

* It is very remarkable that in all religions either deTiaed by men, 
or corrupted by human inventions, there is a tendency to set aside 
certain particular seasons, or particular persons, for what is called 
" worti6cation,*'— that is, self-torture, as a kind of set-off against th« 
toleration of general licentiousness at oVJaec \^sQs«,or In other pel*- 
sons.--See Lesson II. § 6. See also TSaaas ou C\fi6a*}MWL^s>«M.-^s88aji;L I 
t From "anti," against, and "nomoaC* \«w. 
^ / See John, l«tEp. Hi.; Paul io B.om. V. \^\ ^i^^^'fi^V^ '^^n 
James, u. 14—26 i Jude, 4. 
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Grod/'* and ** without the works of the Law," there- 
fore we may safely ** continue in sin that ^ace may 
abound"t — that certain persons may know and feel 
themselves set apart as "God's People," and that 
these are certain of salvation, though continuing in 
the practice of known sins, because God ^ill not 
impute sin to them, do what they will ; and that 
they ought not to be at all uneasy at any sins they 
may commit, because He purposely suffers " his own 
People to fall into very grievous sins in order to 
show them their own weakness, and to humble them!" 
though in reality such a doctrine is likely to puff up 
a man with spiritual pride ^ in addition to all his 
other vices ; smce nothing is more flattering to a 

Sroud heart than the notion of being privileged to 
o without censure, or without danger, what others 
would be condemned for. 

All these shocking absurdities, so utterly at vari- 
ance with Scripture, have found their way into 
Christianity through the depravity of man. And 
when you consider, that besides the mischief done 
by such teachers to their own followers, they bring 
a scandal on Christianity itself, vou cannot wonder 
at the abhorrence shown by the Apostles, of the 
Antinomians of their own day. They raised a pre- 
judice against the Eeligion as being far worse than 
no religion at all j because the doctrine they taught 
tends to silence the suggestions and the reproaches 
of natural conscience, and represents God as the 
cncourager of vice. 

§6. 

5thly. Besides these avowed anti- Undesigned 
nomian doctrines, there are others antinomian 
which are liable to be so understood as teaching, 
to lead practically to the same con- 
wquences; thougn these coii&ec^<&Tvc^^ 
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arc not designed or foreseen by those who incau- 
tiously teach such doctrines. For example: There 
are some good, weU-meaning men who represent 
Paid as describing, in his Epistle to the itomans 
(chapter vii. 9 — 26), his own actual condition. 
If they would read the whole chapter through, 
(especially verse 9,) and then go on to the 8th 
chapter,* they wQidd see that Siis is impossible; 
and that the Apostle is evidently describing the 
condition of a man under the Law, and not under 
the Gospel — sensible of the requirements of Grod's 
Law, but not under the influence of the Grace of 
the Gospel. 

Now, any man who is living a life of gross vice, 
while he approves and admires virtue, will not he 
likely to be at all alarmed, or to consider moral re- 
formation as needful, or indeed as possible, if he 
believes himself to be just in the same condition 
with the Apostle Paul, and aU the other most 
eminent Christians that ever existed. And he will 
be likely to regard aU that is said in Sciipture about 
holiness of me, as a kind of theory which no one is 
expected to bring into practice. 

Again, the doctrine that " nothing a man can do 
can forward his own salvation," is indeed true in the 
sense that no good works of ours can establish a 
claim of merit m God's sight ; and also in this sense, 
that we cannot lead a lue of true christian virtue, 
- of ourselves, and without the aid of the Holy Spirit 
which " helpeth our infirmities." But if me doc- 
trine is earnestly and oontinually taught without 
these explanations, the greater part of the hearers 

* The divisions into cliapters and rerses is not, we should rem«in« 

ber, the work of the sacred writers, but made long after for oonTe- 

J2Jene^d>f reference. 

It Js generally by taking detached p««MiKe«s^aviVQL\nrQ>T«Uii« them 

ryitbout reference to the context, that th« *^ uxCLewctA^MA'^Q&aitai^ 

^rest the ScnptartB to their own de«toucVtoii%" ^'k'fi^XKt^V^A^^ - 
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will understand it in a sense exactly opposed to 
Paul's exhortation to " work out our own salyation 
with fear and trembling :" and they will also con- 
clude that if to keep God*8 commandments cannot 
further a man's salyation, to break them cannot 
hinder his salvation. At least, the Christian is not 
incited to endearour to " grow in grace," and to 
** go on unto perfection." And thus me doctrine be- 
comes, in its consequences, completely antinomian. 

§7. 
Again, some teacii that Christ's 
obedience to the divine law is imputed Imputed 
to believers in Him; so that the good Righteous- 
works He performed are reckoned '**^*** 
in God's sight as performed by them. 
This doctrme, though not warranted by Scrip- 
ture,* is taught by some who are themselves 
striving to lead a vu^ous life. But their hearers 
will be likely to conclude " if Christ's suffering for 
us and in our stead is to exempt us from suffering 
in our own persons, then, by parity of reasoning, his 
performing in our stead good works which are 
imputed ^ us, as if we had performed them, must 
exempt us from all need of keeping God's command- 
ments ourselves." And though this may not be an 
inevitable conclusion, and exp&nations may be given 
which will avoid it, still, we may be sure that there 
ioill be a danger of men's drawing such an inference. 
And for this danger those teachers will be respon- 

» Our Lord seems to be expressly guarding against this notion in 
the parable of the Marriago-feast. The Wedding. garment (which . 
represents the *• righteousness of Christ,"— that is, the moral cha- ^ 
racter which his Spirit enables us to attain to) was provided — accord- 
ing to the Oriental custom— by the king. But the guest who had 
refused to put it on was cast out wilViout \jc\tv% «\\o\^%^. \ft A^^jaA.— 
" you are clad in the wedding-garment; ^ouv vi^w\T\^\\.tB».^\i^\Wi- 
puled to me, and nwjr serve instead of m^ ^u\.\ASi%V\. wv^ 
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Bible who set forth a doctrine not clearly taught i 
Scripture. (See Whitby on this point.) 

And some tiiere are, who dwell exdufiively on tl 
efficacy of faith; teaching (which is quite true) th 

genuine christian faith will not fail to bring for 
le fruit of a christian life. But if tiiey do not 
the same time teach, as our Lord and his Apostl 
do, the necessity of "running" — ** striving"' 
" watching" — ^being " earful "* — in their diristii 
course, their hearers will conclude that they ha 
only to take care of their faith, and leare clmsti 
virtue to follow of itself. And being once, co 
vinced that they have embraced the true faith, th 
will feel themselves in the condition of a man wl 
has embarked on board a safe sKi'py bound to t 
right port, who has nothing to do but sit still ai 
let himself be carried thither. And the consequen 
of their thus taking no pains or care in the moi 
cultivation of their mind will be, (as has been o 
served above,) that their Eeligion, instead of ii 
proviug their moral character, will be itself a 
rupted by it; and having " cast away a good co 
science, tney will make shipwreck of me faith, "f 
The above are a part, and only a part, of tl 
religious corruptions which have been introduced 
fostered by moral corruption. 

§8. 

ST.] Lastly, worldly policy h 
^ y helped to promote some 

caused by the worst religious errors. The sac 
worldly kind of men who would, most 

policy, them, have opposed Christianity, fro 

covetous or ambitious views, when 
was Erst preached, were ^os^o^eA., «i£te!:wards, 
distort the Eeligion so as to amt \ko^e t\r5>n>^. 

* 1 Cor. ix. 24; Luke, xm.^4; ^wV,i»^.'!fi^'^. 
t lTim.V.\9, 
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Thus, any worldly men who found 
their way into the Ministry, were Ambitious 
tempted to favour any kind of super- vninisters. 
stitiouB error that tended to bring 
them profit and power. The People were often dis- 
posed to fancy that the Priests could serve God in 
their stead, and that there were mysteries in Eeligion 
which the Priests understood, mit which the Laity 
need not know anything of, and ought not to in- 
quire into. And hence they were ready to follow 
blindly the guidance of the Priests in religious 
matters; just as a man trusts, in legal concerns, to 
his Lawyer, and in medical concerns, to his Physician; 
doinff what they direct, and not considering it neces^ 
sary nimself to study Law or Medicine. 

All these, and many other such erroneous notions 
have been encouraged by worldly 'toinded priests 
for the increase of meir own power and wealth. 

Again; ambitious and worldly-minded 
Balers are generally glad to make use Ambitious 
of Religion aa an instrument for civil-rulers, 
securing the submission of the People 
to tyrannical oppression, and for aiding their am- 
bitious views when they seek to subdue their neigh- 
bours under the pretext of propagating the true 
faith. Such men are disposed, like the Jews of 
old, to " take Jesus by force to mak^Him a King;"* 
that is, to make his a *^ kinp[dom of tnis world." ^ 

Such men perceive apoUticail advantage in having 
the same religion proi^ssed by all their subjects; 
and ttey endeavour to secure this object by farce. 
They make laws for the punishment of heretics: or 
to exclude from civil rights every one who is not a 
member of their Churcn; or they seek to compel 
every one to have his children taught their faith. 

Jm these are so many ii£EeTetL\» ionssA \si. -"^r^^ 
the Bpirit of PEBSB0TJT1O15 aW«^ YXs^^/xcL^tacT^^is^ 
degrees of yiolence, '' 
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§9. 

_, ,. . Now, it 18 of ooune most de- 

^ehgtous Binl>b that all men fihonld agree h 

"?!I^L true chriatianfidlih and raaetice. But 

htntary shovlahe nueere, and volMilarif. B « 

uti^rlyoontraiytotlieqpirUiotCSiriit^B 
reliffion to attempt to miwntain or to 
propagate it by £rce. Batitbe]oDjnitothe''natiinl 
man" to feel jealousy and dislike of thoae who difo 
from ns in opinion on important pointa ; and, wli»i 
we fiol to eonyinee them, to wish to force them to 
anbmiasio^ ; or at least to keep for oorselyea wkst 
is called a 'Apolitical asoendanc^* over thenu And 
those who luive a zeal for what Hhjej oonnder true 
relimon, but who are stranffera to the miiiine spiiit 
of ine Gk>spel, persuade memsehrea Siat they an 
seeking God's ^loiy and the good of mankind, in 
carrying out their own intolerant prinoq^ea. Siqee 
Governments, they say], ought to aeeik the jfooi^ 
uniyersally— K>f the subjects, and true religion is tie 
•greatest good, it must be the duty of the Otv]l.lfa- 
^trate to insist on his subjects adhering to a tm 
religion. 

IBut they overlook two drcumstanoea: lah llud 
since the M%ist7ate must, by. this xpley be him- 
self the judge whcU religion is true, it wovJd Al- 
low that the Jewish Bulers had a tydA to Ibihidthe 
Apostles to preach the Gospel; and tiiattiie Apostles 
were bound to obey ; and, Sndly, that tiboaf^'tiie 
sincere acceptance of true reli{(ion be the gioatest 
good, an outward profession, in obedienoe to Ike 
TawB, of what a man does not really believe^ is no 
good at all, but a great e^ii. 
retail this is overlookeaL \>7 ^^aa»y^**>afi»>J 
jzeal towardB God, but not wswtdsft%\A\M«^Ss^ 
of the true GoepeL 
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In addition, howerer, to mistaken religious zeal, 
lere can be no doubt that men's minds are often 
assed towards this particular corruption of Chris- 
anity, by worldly policy. The love of power and 
orlifly pre-eminence helps to give this turn to their 
»l^ous zeal. And thus they so far mistake the 
iafcharacter of Christianity, as to imagine it allow- 
)le, and even a sacred duty, to put down religious 
Tors by force, or to secure a monopolv of civil 
ghts in behalf of the members of tneir own 
Eurch. 

n. § 10. 

-The above, then, are the chief sources from 
hich corruptions of Christianity have sprung. 
ud they correspond to those from which (as was 
ointed out in Lesson VI., §§ 3, 4, 5) originated the 
lief part of the early opposition to the religion: 
iz. — ^mistaken adherence to the Mosaic Law; super- 
ition; misapplied philosophy; moral depravity; 
ad worldly policy. 

As for the means by which various 
^ligious errors have been kept up and Means hy 
:>read, one of the principal is that em- which cor- 
loyment of coercion which has been mptions have 
ist noticed. As a general rule, a re- ^^^^ *«i>^ «/» 
)rt to restrictions, andto force of every «««^ spread, 
ind, must be, on the whole, mOre 
ivourable to error than to truth, in all subjects: be- 
luse it tends to take away the great advantage 
hich truth has over error. Truth 
eing in itself stronger than falsehood, Resort to 
lay be expected to gain a superiority coercion 
hen there is free tocussion. But favourahU to 
aws and Penalties may be on the i^l^^^^rong 
Tong Bide as well as on. the -d^lal. *' 
hoee therefore who resort \^ l\ifc^^> 
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may, not unfairly, be presumed to have, themselves, 
some distrust of the goodness of tiieir cause, since 
they remove the trial from a Court (that of Eeason) 
hi which truth has an adyanti^e over falsehood, and 
appeal to brute-force, in which truth has no such 
aavantage. A fair and free trial is what, generally 
speaking, the intelligent advocates of truth, in all 
subjects, will be likety to call for, and the advocates 
of error, to deprecate. 

Moreover, m regard to religious questions, the 
resort to coercion proves a person to have totally 
mistaken the character of Christianity as to ofl« 
most important point ; so that there is a probabihty 
that he will have mistaken other points also. 

That erroneous view, again, of Chris- 

Mistaken tian Unity, which has been noticed in 
notion of Lesson IV., has tended very much to 
Christian keep up and to extend other errors. 
unity. For if a man is once convinced that all 

Christians are bound to belong to some 
one Community on earth, he will dread nothing so 
much as separation from that Church, whatever it 
may be, which he considers as having the best 
clami to be that one community. 

And thus, a majority will be enabled completely 
to dictate to the un^rstanding, and to domineer 
over the conscience, of all the rest. For, whatever 
strong reasons a man may see for condemning imy 
corruptions which that Church may have sanctioned, 
he will labour to stifle his convictions, and to beHeve 
any absurdity, or approve of any abuse, raldier than 
exclude himself, as he supposes, from the true 
Church. 

So, also, a mistake as to the true limits of Church- 

authority (see Lesson V.) is cue which tends to 

/osier other mistakes. If a CViXtt<^ ^avocov!^ ^iJcA 

J^M of setting aside the ptecevta oi ^m^\jas%,<st 

Qi giving aiijintrepretatioBS^NW^Tet oi ^ot^^Xk 
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Bnit its own views, or of " makuig tlie Word of 
Orod of none effect throngli their tradition," a man 
will be led to snbmit to all this against his better 
judgment, if he is persuaded that he is only sub- 
mitting to the auliiorify which Christ has appointed 
for his guidance in all that pertains to religion. 

And lastly, the preralenoe of this 
error leads to the neglect of the study Ignorance 
of the Scriptures, and even to their of Scripture 
being left untranslated, and inaccessible <^fnong the 
to the People. For as no one need l^^^P^' 
study medical books, himself, if he is 
placed under the care of a skilM physician, so there 
seems no need for any one to study Scripture, if he 
has others to do it for him, whose interpretations, 
after all, he is bound to receive, and who are ready 
to tell him what he is to believe and do. 

And thus general ignorance will soon prevail ; 
which is the greatest encourager and supporter of 
every kind of error and abuse. For when the light 
of the Gospel which was given for the illumination 
of the World is thus " put xmder a bushel," men 
are thenceforward left to grope in darkness, without 
any means of distinguishing truth from falsehood, or 
genuine Eeligion from the grossest superstitions. 
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LESSON" vin. 

BEFOBHATIOKS IK BEUOIOX. — PABT I. 

§1- 
We have seen that corruptions 

Watchful' of Cliristiaiiity have existed, from the 
ness against days of the Apostles, downwards ; and 
corruptions that these inspired teachers warned 
needful men to be on their g:aard against this 

danger. They exhort us to "take 
heed to ourselves," on account of "deceitftd 
teachers," and to "prove [try] all things, and 
hold fast that which is right." 

Christians, then, are evidently bound to be care- 
fully watchM against any corruption of the ** sim- 
plicity [purity] of the Gospel.' And whenever 
they shall find that any unscriptural doctrines or 
practices have crept in, it is their duty to exert 
themselves for the correction of the evil. 

And accordingly it appears that almost every one 
of the corruptions which have prevailed in christian 
Churches, was opposed, more or less, at its first in- 
troduction. Yet on the whole, this opposition was, 
for many centuries, so far inejOTectuaf, that the re- 
ligion of the greater part of the christian world 
degenerated more and more from its original purity. 

Of course we do not design to give an account of 
the various attempts made (with or without success) 
to resist the introduction oi cottw^^qi;^, or to drive 
tliem out. It will be sufficient, to ;]oom\. ov&x— 
Z What are the princiipaX ^s^aSmi^^ *Os^\»\iK:^^ 
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ood in the way of a succeesful op- Hindrance 

Mition to errors and abuses, and of '<> correction 

sedfdl reformations * qf faults, 
H. What are the faults that re- 
•rmers are chiefly liable to, and against ^Y°^^ ^ 

hich, consequently, men ought to be ^"^^'^ ''*' 

.peciaJly on their kuard. ^ {ZbT"'''' 

I. There are three mistakes fre- Three 
lently committed by Christians, each causes have 
' which has contributed to prevent proved hin- 
Lccessfdl opposition to corruptions, "''^^cesto 
id correction of them. ^^f^'''^' 

(1.) Some have attached too much importance to 
otters not essential, and have contended too 
miestly about them. 

(2.) Others — and sometimes, indeed, even the 
;ry same persons — ^have acquiesced in very serious 
►rruptions through a mistaken anxiety for what 
Ley consider Chnstian-unity and concord. 
(3.) A third cause tending to the same effects 
, a mistaken dread of innovations. Those who 
•e on their guard only against sudden corrup- 
5ns, and ovenook such as creep in silently and 
•adually, will be disposed to resist as innovations 
hat are, in truth, restorations} and to maintain 
hat are, in reality, very great and mischievom in- 
)vations. 

§2. 
(1.) When men are once engaged Undue 
a contest on any question, their attention to 
igemess is apt to increase as the de- matters un- 
ite goes on t and they often come to important, 
gard some matter that is really of 

k In nuKltfrn Uliignage on« sometimes hearsof " reforming abnses.*' 
t tbia ia ajd impropriety. It w au imlilvtioi^ >2cka.\.N& vc5QTmt^\ 
BBS mre to be remedied [corrected."^ 
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very small consequence, as if it were of tlie greatest. 
Thus, their attention is often drawn off £rom things 
far more important. 

For example, There have been fierce 
Controver- controversies among Christians about 
sies about the the proper time for celebrating the 
times of re- festival of Easter. And this is one of 
hgious festi' those many cases in which the attempt 
''""■• to unite all Christians under the govern- 

ment of one single community on earth 
has led to discord instead of concord. Por, it is 
necessary that in any one Church, the times for 
celebrating religious festivals should be fixed by 
authority; however imimportant it may be what 
shall be the time fixed. But two or more indepen- 
dent Churches may differ, in this, and in several 
other non-essential points, without hostility and 
strife. Such questions, however, immediately be- 
come a source of strife, as soon as it is thought 
necessary to unite these Churches into one. 

And the same maybe said of that most 
Controvert bitter dissension which arose between 
sies about the the Eastern and Western Churches as 
Oread at the to the use of leavened or imleavened 
Eucharist, ^^^^ ^t the Lord's Supper. . And at 
the very time when these controversies 
about such comparatively insignificant points were 
raging with the utmost niry, the unscriptural prac- 
tice of applying to the Virgin and other departed 
Christians [saints] as mediators, (besides many 
other superstitions,) was spreading widely among 
Christians. 

So, also, in later times, and even in our 

Controversy own day, there have been vehement 

about vest' debates of the question whether a cler- 

we/i/s, gyman slioxdd "5Te«Jc\v\a.«».\i\3M!k dress 

or a white one. Kxidi >i)si^ ^\«\3iGtfs^^ 
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many persons has thus been called off from the far 
more important question as to the soimclness of the 
doctrine preached. While occupied about the colour 
of a vestment, they have overlooked the serious cor- 
ruptions of the faith introduced by such as were 
" teaching for doctrines the commandments of men." 

§ 3. 
And, again, the schism of the 
Donatists, which gave rise to one of Schism of 
the most ftirious contentions that ever the Dona tista, 
existed among Christians, originated 
merely in a question as to the regularity of the 
appointment of a certain bishop. These persons 
having taken up that notion respecting "aposto- 
lical succession" which has been noticed above (in 
Lesson v.), they would not aUow that the ministers 
ordained by the bishop whose succession they dis- 
puted were ordained at all ; or that any whom these 
baptized were really Christians, &c. And while this 
fierce contest lasted, which was nearly two centuries, 
(from the 4th to the 6th,) men's attention was drawn 
off by it from essential points, and various corrup- 
tions were allowed to spread, unchecked and im- 
noticed. 

Moreover, one effect of such contests Peace 
is, that many men are apt to become, preferred lo 
at length, so weary of strife, as to be purihj of 
ready to purchase peace at any price, reUyhih 
and to acc[uiesce in various abuses and 
errors in important poiats, rather than run the risk 
of exciting any controversy. 

Now we ought ccrtaim^r to prefer peace and 
christian concord to everything except the essentials 
of Gospel-truth and pure worship. Cut these must 
not be given up even for the saVe o^^^^vi^. 
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For, religious agreement is not that chnstiaii-ooii- 
cord which it is so important to aim at, unless it be 
agreement in the genuine Eeligion of the Gospel. 
There may be an agreement in error as wdl as in 
truth. 

But, as has been just said, vehement and long- 
continued disputes about matters of minor impor- 
tance which are not worth so much contention, will 
often drive men into the opposite extreme, and 
make them ready to consent to anything for tte 
sake of peace ana unity. 

§4. 

(2.) And thus they are led to 

Mistaken commit the second of those mistakes 

views of above adverted to, and to resist all cor- 

Christian rection of abuses, for fear of unsetthnff 

unity » men's minds, disturbing the peace of 

the Church, and violating its U nity. 

And this is especially the case when men nave 

taken up that notion respecting Christian Unity 

(already noticed in Lessons IV. and VII.) whicn 

represents it as consisting in having one commwnity 

on earth to which all Chnstians belong, or ought to 

belong, and to whose government all are boimd to 

submit. 

It is true, the same kind of feeling may influence 

the members of any Church, even one which does 

not claim to be " tJie universal church." For men 

are undoubtedly bound to be very careful not to 

"cause divisions" (Rom. xvi. 17) hastily, or on 

slight grounds. Whatever christian Church they 

find themselves belonging to, they are bound to 

give no occasion of axiy schism— any unfriendly 

separation from it — unVeaa ^i^c^ «c^ ^^J^^ ^t^wjiWAd 

on deliheTSite reflection t\iat\t^^oc^T^^«tjwd^^ 

arc at variance, in esBentiaX ^Qm\,^, ^xxs. '«>^^^^sss. 
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and that there is no reasonable hope of reform. 
But, on the other hand, if the rulers of any Church 
force a part of its members to separate from it, by 
maintaining what is really thus unscriptural (and of 
this, the -AJl-Wise Grod alone can be the infallible 
judge), the guilt of the schism lies with those rulers. 

^e questions, however, What is or is not scrip- 
tural P and frAa^ points are essential? — are to be 
very careftilly and candidly considered, under a 
sense of awful responsibility to God ; and are ques- 
tions on which different men often come to different 
conclusions. 

And hence, while some are guilty j^j^t and 
ofhastdy causing divisions on wrong u^rona dread 
pounds, or on insufficient grounds, (as Qf schism, 
if each man were free to consult his 
own fancy or convenience in such mat- 
ters,) others sometimes fall into the opposite extreme. 
For there are persons who will bring themselves to 
acquiesce in something which thev perceive to be 
fundamentally wrong, for fear or being guilty of 
causing a schism. 

§5. 

Now this latter fault, men are jir t t 
(as has been just said) much more J^^^stakeof 

liable to, who consider "the true TZfnVnt 
/-« 1 „ . V •! churcnasone 

Church to be, necessarily, one com- community. 
munity under a single govemmeiit on 
earth. For (as was observed in the 
preceding Lesson, § 10,) all Christ's promises being 
made to his Chubch, they feel that a separation 
from that community which they regard as the 
Universal [CathoKc] Church, would be to renounce 
the Gospel Covenant.* And thence they are led to 
infer, either thai Christ allo'W8t\i\^C\i\xsvjktQ dft:^^^t 
in important points from t\ie NVTiUeiDL^ ot^^ <5rs. ^^ 
* See Logic, Appendin.— AxX. Cwi^aia.. 
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that what plainly appear to be departures from it, 
are somehow reocmcueable with it. 

They would, perhaps, be glad if the goyemon of 
their Church could be prevailed on to remedy such 
and such an abuse. But if these resolve, in com- 
pliance with the wish of the majority, to retain it, 
such persons consider that they have only to sub- 
mit, rather than forfeit (as they imagine) all their 
christian hopes at once. To oppose or question the 
decisions of the Church which they regard as the 
divinely-ap^inted Authority and Grxude for all 
Christians in whatever pertains to religion, they 
consider as a rebellion against Christ. And thus 
they in time force themselves to believe their 
Church irrfallihle — ^to assent to and uphold Ihe 
grossest corruptions-r-and to resist all attempts at 
correction. 

This mistake as to the nature of 

Distinct christian unity is one which (as was 
Churches observed in Lesson rV.) could hardly 
founded bv arise in the days of the Apostles. For 
the Apostles, they manifestly founded many distinct 
Churches, agreeing indeed in Faith, 
but quite independent of each other, and having no 
common Head on Earth. And the Bishops [that 
is, superintendents] which they appointed, for the 
government of most (if not all) of these Churchee, 
differed as much from the Bishops of later times, as 
a Sovereign-prince does from a colonial governor. 
Each was the Head-Presbyter, to whom was in- 
trusted the chief power in an entire Church. 



Councils, 



§6. 

It "waia mdfee^ «3ila^^lale and de- 
sirable t\iat de\ett'Bi^^ ^qtcl ^««,^ ^'^^- 
ral Chxttciiea ^o^3\^ w^^cc^^ Sxssa. 
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time to time to hold a Cotmoil (or, aa it is called in 
political affairs, a Con^ss) for the purpose of con- 
ferring together on religious questions, and concert- 
ing measures for putting down false doctrines and 
abuses. This did not necessarily destroy the inde- 
pendence of the Churches ; any more than Sovereign- 
states surrender their independence when they send 
ambassadors to^ Congress to deliberate concerning 
a treaty. But ambitious men, when they obtained 
a majority in any of these CoimcOs, naturally en- 
couraged the notion that the minority were bound 
to submit to their decisions, whether they would 
or no. This, so far, tended to combine all these 
Churches into one. And when the chief part of 
the Soman empire became christian, the Emperors 
always sought to favour this combination, in order 
that they might the more easily and the more com- 
pletely control it. 

And thatthis worldly policy of theirs 
had a principal share m the imiting of Worldly 
the several distinct Christian commu- P^^'^ j^^^^d 
nities into one, is plain from the cir- ^^^"^ *"^ 
cumstance that it was not Jertisalem—^ Churches 
the earliest Christian Church, and from in^Q Q^e, 
which all others were off-sets — but 
Borne, the political Capital of the 
Empire, that came to be regarded as the seat ol 
government, and centre of the Universal Church. 

There is not, indeed, any rule laid 
down by divine authori^, what is to be Extent of 
the greatest extent of a single Church, a Church not 
It cannot, therefore, be said that there defined by 
is in Scripture any direct prohibition Scripture, 
of Christians all over the world uniting 
themselves into one single commumty. But the 
example left ua hjr the Apostles, in founding many 
distinct ChurcheB, independent of tliat ol Servi&'^^^Si^ 
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and of each other, shows that thej did not consider 
a very extensive Church as either a necessary or a 
desirable thing.* And the inconveniencB is bo 
manifest and so great, of placing under one Chmch- 
ffovemment men of different nations, iax distant 
&om each other, and differing in language and in 
customs, that we may be sure no such thing would 
ever have been thought of, except either for reasons 
of worldly policy, or else from a misconception of 
the character of Christ's kingdom. 



§7- 

The ruler of a great empire, containing many 
provinces, may naturally wish (as has been said) 
that all his subjects snould be members of the 
same Church. And the supreme rulers 
Ambition [hierarchy] of any Churdi are likely 
of EccUsias' to be tempted by ambition to ex- 
tical Rulers, tend that Church as widely as pos- 
sible. Those, again, who make that 
mistake above alluded to, respecting the true mean- 
ing of christian-unity, will readily enter into these 
views. And some will be likely to fancy that the 
governors of a single Church comprehending all 
Clmstians will be liely to prevent such errors as 
might spring up in some out of a multitude oi 
independent Churches, and thus preserve the purity 
of Gospel-truth. But this is to suppose that the ffO' 
vemors of the universal Church are to be ififalMk 
Else, it is plain that they may fall into error w 
easily as the govemors of a smaller Church, anc 
may employ their extensive power in maintaining 

• Not only were there several difiA\iic\,C\raxOckSAVsiL\\ifiQneFrQ 
rince of Macedonia, and In tVv&t ot Xci\ittX«^ XsvA Xiikft ^sca'S: 
the Galatlam is addressed to " tbe Chwchetf' ^l^t&as^. 
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and spreading such error. And, ac- 
cordingly, all who contend for a Uni- Mistake 
Versal Cnnrch, in the sense of a single respecting tlie 
commumty tinder one govemment on Universal 
earth, always (as has been said) lay ^f^^ch leads 
daim— more or less distinctly— to (^jf^f.f.T^ ^/ 
infaUibiHty, as belonging to that '"Z^''*^*''^- 
Church. 

But as no such infallibility can be proved, or does 
exist, the result has been that all attempts to give 
universal dominion to a single Church have increased 
the difficulty of checking and of correcting corrup- 
tions. 

§8. 

For example — one great abuse, 
and which is the parent of many others, ^"^^ 
the keeping of the Scriptures and of ^ ^f^^''^ . 
the public Service in a dead language, j^^ific^^^. 
was doubtless much favoured by the ship in an un^ 
great extent of a single Church. The known tongue. 
abuse was not one that originated in 
very early times. For it was not caused 
by men*s having from the first a superstitious dread 
of any attempt to translate the Scriptures at all, 
and consequently leaving them in the original 
Hebrew or Greek. On the contrary, they were 
translated into Latin when that was tne prevailing 
language, on purpose that they might be accessible 
to the People. And afterwards, when Latin gra- 
dually ceased to be spoken, in the Provinces, and at 
lengm, in Rome itself, the Latin Bible and Prayer 
Books continued in use after they had ceased to be 
understood by the mass of the people. No one 
ootdd point out the precise time when a new trans- 
lation Grat became necesBory, because the change 
of Latin into Italian, ^pa.m'^, &l^* ^^ ^'^^«^^ 
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And men had a sort of stiperstitious veneration for 
the langoa^o which they and their fathers had been 
accustomed to hear employed in Divine service. 

Now this is an error which it served the purpose 
of an ambitious Church to keep up.* All over the 
world, as far as the dominion of that Church ex- 
tended, the Priests had a language of their own, not 
imderstood by the common people, and in which 
alone the Sacred Books oould be studied. And thns 
the People could know little or nothing of their Eeli- 
gion, except just what these Priests chose to teU them. 
Kow it is true, indeed, that the same 

The evil error might find its way into each of 
more open to several independent Churches, how- 
cotreclion in ever small. It is conceivable, for ex- 
several inde- ample, that independent Churches in 
pendent vanous parts of the world might hare 

Churches, retained, some, an ancient Grotmc trans- 
lation of the Bible, some, an Anglo- 
Saxon, &c., long after those languages had ceased to 
be spoken. But then it is far less likely that everv 
ane of forty or fifty independent churches should 
persist in this error, than that one should do so. 
And if some of those churches, or even any one of 
them, had made new Translations of the bible to 
meet the wants of the People, the others would 
have been shamed into following their example in a 
thing so evidently reasonable. 

§9- 

And this is proved by what has 

Example actually taken place. At the time of 

of reformed Luther's E^eformation, and long be- 

Churchesfol' fore, the translating of ihe Scriptures 

/i?u?ed into modem lan^ages was most ear- 

* The enibrcement of ceUbwsy oti \Saft c\«c«!r ^Jwc ^fjV&sSb.^ 
ao watTMnt in flcriptupe.) wa« i-Uo tnanMMrtXs twaoMMV%\ft\ 
bitiom viewa of a supreme centrA goN<iTnniWiV«a^*'^«»as^ 
the clergy nnconnected "with the peopV%. 
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nestlj opposed by those who adhered to the Church 
of Some. The Scriptares, which were oriffinally 
addressed to Christians of all classes, in(3uding 
dayes, were represented as unfit for the perusal 
of the common people. But since then, the Eo- 
xnanists have in some measure followed the ex- 
ample of those Churches which they denounce as 
hereticaL* They have among them now, (though 
not in perfectly free circulation,) translations of 
Scripture into English, French, Italian, and other 
lan^iages. And some of them have also Prayer- 
bo<ms, with the Latin and their own language printed 
in parallel columns, so as to enable them to under- 
stand the Sendee that is going on.t 

There can be little doubt, therefore, that this 
woiQd have been done long before if there had been 
aU along numerous independent Churches, such as 
the Apostles established. 

It is true, indeed, that before the time 
of that Beformation, and indeed, in a Prevailing 
less degree, for a good while after it, the ignorance 
prevaiBng ignorance was such that few Pleaded as 
besides the Clergy could read at all. °^ excuse. 
But then you should remember, (IstJ 
that to hiave the Church- Service — mcluding the 
reading of the Scriptures — in a language under- 
stood oy the People is a most important benefit 
even to those who cannot themselves read; and 
(2ndly) that this gross ignorance would not have 

* This great and important change completely disproves what is 
maintained by the advocates, and by the bitterest enemies, of the 
Church of Rome — the unchangecAle character of that Church. But 
there is nothing so grossly and notoriously false as not to gain 
credence, if maintained by both of two opposite parties. 

t As for the celebration of Diyine-Service in Latin, it has even 
been made a matter of boast by the Romanists, that in a foreign 
Coantry, a priest going thither ignorant of its language^ can at once 

perform Service, as at home ; and \\i«X «k\tv90\«t ^otii^iV^^^wsN. 

of the country can attend tho BcrNiCft ot \v\a CJVNKODix^\ikjS«k.\^ "^J^R 
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existed if the Clergy had aU along done their duty, 
in presenting to the People the Scriptares in their 
own language, and enconraeing them to learn to 
read for the very purpose of studying those Scrip- 
tures as they ought. 

It is plain, therefore, that the abuse we have been 
speaking of was left much the longer unremedied 
in consequence of the dominion of one Church of 
vast extent. 

And the same may be said of many other abuses. 
A reform that is evidently needed is more likely to 
be resisted by one commimity than by every one of 
many independent communities. Any one out of 
several distinct Churches, when it corrects some- 
thing that is manifestly wrong, sets an example 
which others are not unlikely to foUow. And tm« 
advantage is wanting when all or nearly all Christians 
are put under one smgle government. 



§ 10. 

The causes above mentioned have 
Many early proved in very many instances great 
corruptions hindrances to needful reforms. Never- 
resisted, theless, many attempts were made, 

in the earlier Ages of the Church, 
to introduce errors and abuses, which were vigo- 
rously and often successfully resisted. We have 
on record many varieties of false doctrine and cor- 
rupt worship (most of them now nearly forgotten) 

same everywhere ; while a member of any other communion wookl 
be at a loss. 
» This is as if a blind man should make it a matter of boast that he 
/ is not incommoded by the short da^a of "wVator^ and has no occataon 
for candles. That day and night are alfiW© \»\toi,^wi!k.^\w^««lb« 
An advantage, if he could see in bothi >)\xXTWJt^\«sa>toft ^aafcNa'QMS. 
Ae can see m neither. 
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which were generally condemned and expelled, as 
heretical.* 

Unfortunately, indeed, it often happened that the 
mode in which many of the ancient heresies were 
opposed (see Lesson VI.) was such as to have the 
enect of giving rise to fresh heresies. 
But it was with good reason that the Whatever 
majority of the early Christians — and, is really a re- 
indeed, of Christians in all Ages — Ugioua no- 
always opposed (thongh not ahrays ^«% ^^9^^ ^o 
wise in their mode of proceeding) ^ opposed, 
every innovation in doctnne. They 
jnstly considered that anything new (in essential 
points) introduced into Christianity must be 
wrong. 

(3.) But then, they often committed the fault — 
the third of those noticed in the beginning of this 
Lesson, — of being on their guard onli/ against sudden 
corruptions; — against any innovation 
brought in opew?;y and all at once. They Innovations 
overlooked (as men are apt to do in all gradualhj 
subjects) the principle so well laid down introduced, 
by the great Lord Bacon, that " Time 
is the greatest innovator;" that it "introduces 



* Tou 9X9 to observe that a " Heretic" properly signifies a person 
who maintains some false doctrine condemned by the Church qf 
which he is a member. No Church therefore can be, in strictness «f 
^peeiA, heretical, thouj^ it may be erroneous. Accordingly, the 
Church of England, for example, pronounces the Church of Rome 
to hare "erred;" but does not apply the term "heresy" to its 
emon, beoanse it acknowledges the Church of Rome to be a distinct, 
independent church. The Romanists, on the other hand, pronounce 
the Church of England "heretical," because they reckon all Chris- 
tians as members— even though disobedient and rebellious members 
•— of Ui^ own Church. Those of them at least who do not, (for 
th«re is a good deal of uncertainty on this point,) cannot maintain 
that their own Church is Universal [Catholic] in the ordinary sense 
€f the word, namely, as actually comprehending aU Christians. 
TAejr should rather call it " the Church w\v\e\i seeks \o \i^ MwS- 
reraaJ.'*—(8ee Edon'a TAeo/ogical Dictionary.— Sx\,,Vi\.^^Vi>^ 

r2 
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changes 80 silently and gently as to escape notice ;" 
and that ** since things alter for the worse tmnda- 
neousl^, hence, if they be not altered for tJie Detfcer 
desiffnedly, there will be no end of the evil." To 
resolve that no changes shall take place is to talk 
idly. One might as well forbid the winds to vary, or 
the tides to flow. But to resolve that no changes 
shall take ^lace except such as are undesianed and 
accidental, is to determine that though a clock may 
gain or lose indefinitely, we will take care that it * 
shall never be ^*egulatecl. 

What is called " the change of the 
Change of stifle,*' is a striking instance of a seem- 
the style. ing innovation which was really a resto- 
ration; being a return to tne right 
course, by the sudden correction of a great error 
that had resulted from the accumulation of imper- 
ceptibly small ones. 

The year contains 365 days and (ahnost) a 
quarter. To keep the reckoning right, an addi- 
tional day is inserted, in February, every fourth 
[leap] year, to make up the four quarters of a 
day. lout this addition is a verv little too much : 
the excess amounting to three days in every 400 
years. 

And this continually increasing error went on 
uncorrected (in this Coimtry) tiU it amounted to 
eleven days. 

In the middle of last century, we corrected it, by 
adopting what is called " The New Style," and at 
once cutting off those days; just as one puts forward 
the hands of a clock which nas lost. 

But this, though it was in truth only a restoration 

of the true time, appeared to ignorant people a great 

and offensive innovation; because it was a correction 

made all at once, of an eirot ^\i\^\v»dL <s£«^t in by 

JJttle and little^ 
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In religions matters, a remarkable 
instance of a gradual corruption, and Abuse of 
a siidden reform, is tlie point already keeping 
noticed — ^the keeping of the Scriptures Scripture in 
in a language unlmown to the People, a dead Ian- 
This was a most enormous innovation; guage crept 
since the Sacred Writers manifestly in gradually. 
addressed themselves to Christians of 
all ranks. But it was overlooked, because it was 
no sudden innovation. The Latin language went 
out of use gradually. No one can fix the precise 
day or year on which a fresh translation was first 
needed. But when men did perceive the need, and 
translated the Bible into modem languages, this 
was a great and palpable novelty. And, as such, 
it was vehemently opposed ; though in reality it was 
in spirit, a restoration of the original state of things; 
the placing of the Scriptures before the People in a 
language which they understood. 

§11- 

So, also, there can be no doubt, that the 
change of christian Ministers into sacerdotal [sacri- 
ficing] Priests, making offerings on an Altar, and 
also the custom of invoking saints, and most of the 
other corruptions already noticed, crept in gradually 
and insensibly. 

The fond veneration for the memory 
of any holy martyr, led men to visit his Saint wor- 
tomb, and to preserve carefully Ids ship crept in 
garments, or other relics, and also gradualhj, 
miages or pictures of him. They na- 
turdly prayed to God, with these images before 
them, for grace to follow the good example of such 
a holy man. And thence they were gradually led to 
beg tor his intcrcossioiij and, m fav,t,\,o^'cyc^\\^\issfiL. 
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Then, when this had become a long-establiBhed 
corruption, and when men were called on at once 
to renoimce it, and to pray to none but the all- 
present God, many were startled at the innavaUon, 
and resolved to keep to " the old religion," and to 
worship as their ancestors had done lor centories; 
rejecting as heretical all new doctrines. For, to 
them J the observance of the first and second Com- 
mandments wflw a novelty; though, in reality, it was 
onlv a return to the primitive worship. 

And so it was, no doubt, with the greater part of 
the corruptions that crept into Christianity. Men 
were not sufficientlj on their guard against them, 
because they came m by little and little. And then, 
when correction was attempted, many resisted it, 
and would not allow that these were corruptions, 
because no one could point out the precise time 
when they arose. 

But if we look to Scbiptubb, and compare with 
this the doctrines and practices of some christian 
Churches, it will be plamly seen that their religion 
has been corrupted ; though we may not be abfe to 
say exactly when, or bv what means. 

And this is the only safe course of 

Great cor- proceeding. For when a book, for in- 
ruptionsaris' stance, is often rejjrinted, the only way 
in ff from ac- to insure accuracy is to collate careMly 
cumulation of each edition with the original co^. 
small ones. Sometimes this is neglected ; and the 
2nd edition is printed from the Ist; 
and the 3rd from the 2nd ; and so on, down to, 
perhaps, twenty or thirty editions. And the result 
has generally been, that though each edition has 
but a very few fresh misprints, and differs but very 
little from the preeedinc, yet the 20th or dOUa. 
edition wUl be found, wnen cotes^^^^^ -^Viik the 
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original, to be excessively incorrect, tlirough the 
acciunxilation of a mnltitade of small errors. 

Li like manner, if we would keep our Eeligion 
pure both from new and from old corruptions, we 
must fi;o straight to the very fountain-head itself, 
and obseire wnat is or is not agreeable to the in- 
spired Word. 
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LESSON IX. |: 

REFORMATIONS IN RELIGION. — PART U. j 

§1. I 

Thorough II, Fbom the causes, then, which 

Reformation y^Q have been speaking of, the cor- 
made neces- rection of variouB abiisea was so much 
sarybyneg^ impeded and so long delayed, that 
lectofttmelif thorough B^fbrrmtion became neces- 
sary, 
fiy the " reformation** of a Church 
is generally understood a fundamental change in 
doctrine and worship, as distinguished from slight 
alterations. And we use the word reformation 
in a corresponding sense, in reference to any other 
Institution also. It is like the pulling down and re- 
building of great part of a house, as distiiiguiihed 
from the many small repairs which are mad& every 
year by a prudent man, and the occasional small im- 
provements he may see need for. Those repairs and 
improvements he makes on purpose that he may be 
saved from the far greater cost and inconvenience 
of rebuilding, which is an evil in itself, though a 
necessary e^ when timely repairs have been ne- 
glected. 

So also, every reformation is an evil, on account of 

the general disturbance and agitating alarm it tends 

to produce. But this is a less evil than the utter 

corruption of Christianity. And there is no other 

alternative when errors and^kJowae^^ Vw?fe\»^ifeT^Vsw^ 

suffered to accumiilate, and «3;i\^Hxe\^x«iaR^'^\iSffi^ 

been obstinately rejected. 
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But xnaiij persons are led bj tlieir dread of tlie 
evils and doneers of a reformation, to oppose it as 
long as possiUe, and to endeayonr to delay it ; not 
oonsidenng that the longer it is deferred, the more 
violent and danfferous it is likely to be. 

The principal dangers to which re- 
formers are liable, may be classed under /^«w^m to 
these two heads :-^ ta^l^^^t'e 

(1.) They are apt to feel too secure Uahh. 
Agfunst failing into the faults of the 
system they are reforming. They often 
retain several of their former wrong notions ; and 
aooordingly commit some of the same errors, in sub- 
stance, though in some new shape— as those they 
undertook to remedy. 

(2.) And, secondTy, they are apt not to be suffi- 
ciently on their guard against redactions. In their 
abhorrence of what is wrong, they have often re- 
jected what is right along with it, and have often 
rushed from one extreme to the other ; not consider- 
ing that there may be two errors quite opposite to 
ea^ other, and that men in their eagerness to avoid 
one fkult wiU often be blinded to the danger of com- 
mitting a contrary fault, that is, perhaps, even worse 
jbhan the first. 

§2. 

(1.) When men feel a very strong 
abhorrence of any fault in the par- Retention 
tioular form in wmch they have been of erroneous 
used to see it, they are apt to feel too principles, 
much self-confidence in reference to 
that fault; and not to be on their guard against fall- 
ing into (substantially) the same fault in some other 
shape. 

Jbr example : The detestatiou feW, \i^ ^^ ^«a^:^ 

GbrUtiAiuf for the pagan worship ot \!icL^ m*^^%;«k ^^'^ 

Jupiter and Jxmo, and ether goAa wA ^o^^'^%%«'^> 
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made tliem feel secure against any danger of idolatrYi 
in a christian Clinroli. And this alraence of sen- 
distrust contributed to their falling into simflai 
superstitions under different names, (see Lesson VI. 
§ 11 , ) by paying adoration to images of Beings whom j 
they do not cSl gods and goddesses, but male and ! 
female Saints. \ 

So, also, in the present case, reformers often re- i 
tained some of the erroneous principles which liad 
led to the abuses they were correcting; and thus 
they frequently themselves committed like errore, 
though in a different shape. 

_ ^ ^. For example: They were fully con- 

respectiir ^^^ ^ infallihility are unfounded. 
infalimiiuj. ^^^ many still clung to the notion that 
infallibility must be lodged somewhere 
on Earth. Thej still thought a divine 
Bevelation necessarily imphed an unerring guide 
for the right interpretation oftha^ Sevelatian,* 

Some of them, accordingly, fimcied 
Obscure that there must be somewhere, though 
notion of an not at. Eome, an infallible Uniyeruil 
infallible Church ; though they sought in vain to 
Universal find any person or Body of men having 
Church. acknowledged power of any kind, over 

all Christians, and entitled to repre- 
sent and to dictate to the whole chnstiaii World. 

And there are, even now, not a few persons, 
members of reformed Churches, who suffer them- 
selves to be mystified by the vague and obscure 
language of artml leaders, and to be deluded into a 

* This notion even clings to the minds of many who bAT« become 
altogether unbelievers in ChrlstiaDity ; and indeed has probaUy had 
a great share in making them Vn&d«\&. "Box « %Xkdim% ^bajt .there is 

certainly no Church or peraon ou'&vt^ "wYja qui wa§iS»^ttie^ vtok. 

bliab a, claim to infaUibmty, anA ye* wtotota^Lj^ tM|^^gs«.^e«a».v 

cJude thtkt no R«Y«laUQU liwi w w ^wa^w^^*^* 
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belief in the infallibility of a certain Universal 
Ohurch consisting of all the " orthodox," that is, all 
those who a^ee in opinion with those leaders. And 
iihnB they mncy themselves bound to receive as 
gospel-truth whatever they are told by those leaders, 
whom they regard as most j^rofotmd theologians. 
For as muddy water is often supposed to be deep, 
from one's not bein^ able to see to the bottom of it, 
while that which is exceedingly clear is thought 
shallower than it is, so weak men are apt to adnure 
as very profound, in Theology or in Philosophy, 
what tney cannot clearly understand, and to despise 
as shallow whatever is made very plainly intelligible. 

§3- 
Others, again, of those who cling 
to the notion of an infallible inter- Pretensions 
preter of Scripture, have concluded to inspira- 
that every sincere Christian, or that ^'^on, 
they themselves, or that certain per- 
sons whom they look up to as pre-eminently holy, 
do possess this unerring guide, in the inspiration of 
the Holjr Spirit. Whatever is really dictated by 
that Spirit, tiiey justly concluded, must be infallibly 
right. And they found in Scripture promises of the 
aid of that Spirit. They inferred, therefore, that 
whatever occurred to their minds after having prajred 
for this spiritual aid, must be the true interpretation 
of Scripture; which consequently all men are bound 
to acknowledge and submit to. 

It is remarkable that most of the Infallibility 
persons who put forth such claims, do no more pro- 
not pretend to exemption from Sin, mised than 
though they hold themselves te be impeccahi- 
exempt from the possibility of doctrinal ^''y* 
9rror. To suggest a doubt aa to t\ve 
a 
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truth of any doctrine they maintain, they regard 
as questioning the truth of God Himself. jBut 
for any man to account himself impeccahle [ex- 
empt from the possibility of wrong conduct], iliey 
consider as an impious ^ presumption. And yet 
the office of the Holy Spirit is to lead us, not only 
" into all truth" but also into ** all righteomnest;" 
for ''the fruit of the Spirit is in all goodness 
and righteouaness, and truth." (Ephesians, y. 9.) 
And mough both are highly important, most 

?ersons would allow that this latter is the more so. 
f a man were offered the choice—- supposing he 
could not haye both— of being completmy secured, 
either from all mistakes in doctrinal points, or from 
all sin, he would hardly hesitate to acknowledge that 
i;he latter would be the more yaluable gift. Yet the 
yery same persons who make no daim to unerrina 
rectitiide of conduct, and exemption &om sin, will 
hold themselyes to haye attained unerring rectitude 
of judgment, and exemption from error ; and will 
regard any doubt on that point as a distrust of 
God's promises. And yet they are no more pro- 
mised infallibility than impeccability. 

Some, howeyer, there are who seem 
Each man's to think that both in doctrinal ques- 
conscience set tions and in moral questions also, their 
vp as an in- judgment is infallibly right: and that 
fallible stan- though, in practice, they are liable to 
dard. go wrong, this can onlj be when ihej 

offend against the dictates of their 
own conscience. This is to claim a great supe- 
riority oyer the Apostle Paid, and to reyerise lis 
procedure. For he says (1 Cor. iy.) " I judge not 
mine own self: for I know nothing against myself;" 
(that is, I am not coiiacioT]& of any wrong ;) " yet 
&m I not hereby jiisti&ed*, W^. aft ^Saa^ YsAsgi^ 
me is the Lord. ' JHe tUeTeioxe ^^ iwt irX, ts^^ks^ 
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own eoiiBoienoe as an in^Ulible standard of right and 
wrong. 

A drcnmstance, however, which is 
still more remarkable, is this: that Inspiration 
many of those who thus in reality lay disclaimed in 
claim to "inspiration:* and ** infalli- *^<>'*<^- 
hUitv" yet carefully keep clear of those 
words. They do not call themselves inspired or 
infallible. And yet it is plain that a man who feels 
qnite certain that his interpretations of Scripture 
are suggested by the very Spirit which dictated that 
Scripture, is so far, claiming just as real an inspira- 
tion as the Sacred Writers themselves possessed. 
If he feels quite certain that he is unerririfjly follmo' 
ing an infallible guide, he must in reality regard 
himself as infallibfe. 

In this, as in many other cases, men are misled 
by names. They mistake for two different doctrines 
whiBit are in reahty only two different expressions 
of the very same. 

§ 4. 

When, however, a large portion 
of the christian World which had Conficting 
been under the dominion of a single claims to in- 
Church, had thrown off that yoke, tiie fallibility. 
danger of falling into the mistake of 
looking for an mfallible guide on earth was much 
diminished. For, those mclined to such a notion 
woidd naturally, as long as they were under one 
Church, look to that Church as the seat of the infal- 
libility. But when thev were separated into several 
distinct communities, the error tended — if one may 
so speak — to cure itself. 

Yiyr then, several covMcting claims to infallibility 
were of course put forth, by jex^oiv^ l^^<;i\!Cis:sj^ 
d(/^erent doctrines, yet "who eaon. ^Toi^^'S*^^ V^^Si. 
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doubtless often with truth) to have eamestlj prayed 
for inspiration. And as it was plain that atl these 
claims could not be well-founded, this naturaUj put 
men on inquiring whether any of them were so. 
And then, all sober-minded men perceived that the 
ovlj proof oi inspiration, and that which must neces- 
sarily accompany it — the display of miraculous 
signs — ^was wantmg in all the clamiants; and con- 
sequentbr that no infallible guide on Earth, has been 
provided. 

But the error, though greatly checked, is still to 
be found among weak-minded enthusiasts, who can- 
not, or will not think accurately. 

It is kept up in them in great 
Cause of the Taensxxre, by their confounding together 
mistake re- ^^^ infallibility of. the guide in itself, 
spccting in- and oitr infallibility in following that 
fallibility, guide. For instance, if, on the one 
hand, the mariner steers by a chart, 
then, even though he conform to it quite exactly, 
yet if this chart itself be at all incorrect, he may be 
misled by it. If, on the other hand, he steers by a 
star, he is sure that his ^uide cannot be wrong; but 
yet he may be misled if he mistakes one star for 
another, if, however, he is convinced that this is 
totally impossible, and that he is infallibly following 
an infallible guide, it is plain he reckons mmselfin- 
faUible. 

And even so, though the Scriptures and the Spirit 
of God cannot themselves err, no one has a right to 
pronounce confidently that he is exactly conformiog 
to them, imless he is favoured with some sensibly- 
miraculous sign from Heaven to assure him of this. 
Without such a sign, " if we say that we have no 
sin " — OT that we fiive n.o ercoic — ** we deceive our- 
selvcs, " Por even if, in. soixie ioo\sA,, ova S^^is^^^s^ 
or our conduct be, in pomt oi i«»^» ^^iSa^l t«J^^ 
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LOt with perfect cert«intj know this, 
8 of trial on Earth.) we have no right 
laim it. (See Lessoii V., § 9.) 

§6. ; 

rong principle which 
?d by many reformers, PriMcipje of 
ition. By i\ie principle penecution 
e mean the notion that *<^ «ft<i«- 
ad right to use secular <'<''»*»• 
igious matters, or to I 

s called the political " ascendancy" 
•ofess the true faith; so that they J 

ze ciyil rights and privileges. 
ly we spedc, not o£ persecution itself, 
icnimg principle, is, that where this .j 

most thoroughly carried out, there 
ml persecution. In any country 
issented from the Established Faitn 
jr killed, or banished, or compelled 
sre is no longer any one to be 
) tree is destroyed by the scorching 
African Deserts, or by the intense 
r regions, because no tree can grow 
:hc most intolerant Countries on the 
leretics are burnt, because, there, 
finished its work. 
r\y all persons agree in 

generally, no doubt, The wish to 
to be averse to per- persecute dis- 
chadnozzar, who con- avowed, 
h, Meshach, and Abed- 
mes, and those Roman Emperors 

many christian Martyrs suffered, 
fclier to save their lives by wor- 
athon gods. And \\> \% >i[i<t ^iwss^^ 

8 2 
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with all, down to this day, who hold the persecutbg 
principle. 

Now that principle was not renounced by most of 
the earliest reformers. They complained, indeed, 
of the persecutions they themselves were exposed 
to. But this was not from any doubt that heretics 
ought to be punished, but because they denied 
that they were heretics. Persecution they con- 
sidered as consisting in penalties inflicted on those 
who profess the true Faith; which of course they 
held theirs to be. To put to death such as are 
really heretics was, in their view, no persecu- 
tion. 

By degrees it came to be perceived 
Mitigated that this principle leads to a war of 
persecution, extermination among all persona of 
different persuasions. And men began 
to adopt notions more humane, but not at all con- 
sistent either with the Gospel, or in themselves. 
They considered it as too severe to bum heretics, 
or even to put them to a less cruel death. But they 
thought it riffht to punish them by fine and impri- 
sonment, either for refusing to profess what they 
did not beUeve, or for persisting in teaching doc- 
trines which they felt themselves bound to propa- 
gate.* 

And others, again, went further, and were for 
inflicting no punishments on those who do not hold 
the true Faith, but only excluding them from tiie 
rights of citizens; so as to secure to the "true 
believers" a monopoly of civil power. 

But all these dmerent classes of persons agreed 
in the erroneous principle which goes to make 
Christ's a kingdom of this world.f 

* See AL<i\.6»N.'». 
f See Lesson IV. § 3» See iVao "fiVoX.^ K. \ft ^«ks \.^<s&.>iu^ 
Kingdom of Christ. 
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§6. 
Many persons imagine that there j^^ ^^^^^ 
is a necessary conneidon between these „ej.io,i l^.. 
views and a belief in the infaUibility tween tlie 
of a certain Church, and of the im- claim to infal- 
possibility of salvation out of it; as if HbUity and 
no one could think it right to persecute persecution. 
for religious error unless he thought 
himself exempt from all possibility of error ; and 
again, as if every one who does think this, must 
be a persecutor. 

But this is quite a mistake. For, on the one 
hand, a man may be confident that his is the only 
saving faith, and that his Church is infallible — which 
was actually the case with the Churches under the 
immediate care of the inspired Apostles — and yet 
may be convinced, like those very Apostles, that 
coercion in reUgious matters is utterly unchristian. 

And, on the other hand, a civil Riuer may so far 
misconceive the true character of the Gospel as to 
think it right to compel all his subjects to profess 
what appears to him to be the best reUgion; yet 
without thinking his Church or himself infallible 
in religious matters, any more than he is infaUible in 
secular matters.* Now, in these latter, no kings or 
senates pretend to infaUibihty. They make such 
laws as they deem the most expedient, and alter 
t^em from time to time as they see cause. But as 
long as those laws arc unrepealed, they consider 
themselves (and very rightly) authorized to enforce 
them by penalties. If, then, they regard B«Hgion 
as coming under the province of the civil Magistrate, 
they wiU of course apply the same rule to that also. 
They will feel themselves bound to take care, not 

* See Note A., Essay 1., on t\i« Uiu^Qm q\ ^YceSaX 
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only of tlie persons and propcriy, but also of the 
soius of tlieir subjects. They will prescribe wliat, 
in tlieir judgment, shall appear to be tbe best 
rcffulations for traffic, and for Keeping the peace, Ac, 
and also the best Belimon. 

And perceiving (as has been observed above) the 
convenience of a uniformity of Worship for all their 
subjects, they will be Kkeiv to regard all who do 
not conform to that which tney have established, as 
enemies of the State; and thence to expel or to 
degrade them as politically dangerous. 

And thus, without makmg any claim to religiom 
infallibility, any more than to general legislatiTe 
infallibility, they wiU change Christ's kingdom of 
Heaven into an earthly kingdom. 

It is, indeed, true that any per* 
I^ecessiiy of sons whose notions in morals or in 
repressing politics are such as to make it impos- 
immorality gj^ie they can be peaceable and loyal 
and disloy- citizens, may allowably be excluded, 
^^' not only firom civil rights, but firom the 

right of residing at ful in the Coxmtry. 
And if there be absolutely no other way of fixing on 
such persons but by their professed religion, it is 
necessary (as long as such continues to be the case) 
to submit to the very great evil of making their 
religion a test to exclude them.* 

If, for example, any one is fully convinced — ii 
opposition to all reason and to all experience — ihx 
no Jews can possibly be good subjects, he ought i 
Urge (not that the most unprincipled of them siiOTi 
be bribed by the hope of civil privileges to proff 

» See Paley'fc"14oriiXYYiW«»^\v^r 
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anitj, but) tliat none of Jewish Eace should 
wed to reside in the Country. 
to make the profession of a certain Faith a 
\.ry qualification for civil privileffes, on the 
. that it is the true Faith, and that the 
rate is bound to uphold the true Faith, and 
e the Church and uie State one community, 
I this is evidently making Christ's a kingdom 
World. 

luaUy, juster views of the true character of 
Qgdom prevailed more and more both among 
jants and Eoman Catholics. But even now, 
lews are far from being universally acknow- 

lie instances that have been just 
., others might have been added, Religious 
same class: that is, instances of corruptions 
3r8 retaining or reviving some traceable to 
r former wrong notions or prac- human no* 
a some different shape. But ^w^* 
as been now said is sufficient to 
low careful men ought to be not to flatter 
Ives that when once they have reformed a 
; system, or renounced a corrupt Church, they 
jnceforward safe from like corruptions. If 
ruptions are such as have their origin in the 

of Man, and (as is generally the case) are 
the cause of the faulty system, than the effect 

is against the infirmities of human nature 
J should the most watchfully guard. 

§8. 

) The other class of errors 
ly mentioned as likely to be com- Danger of 
by reformers, are those which re-actions, 
mi what we called tlie tendeiiE^ 
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to re-action: that is, to "mistake reverse of wrong 
for rights'* and thus to rush from one fault into 
another contrarj^ fault. 

(i,) For example, many christian doc- 

Bejection trines having been corrupted by "phi- 
o/ Scripture losophy and vain deceit," and mixed up 
doctrines, with presumptuou s and absurd specu- 
lations, (see tessonVll., § 1,) the result 
has been, that some have been led to reject the 
doctrines themselves as taught in Scripture. 

Thus the doctrines of our Lord's divine Nature, 
and of his Atonement (see Lessons TTI. andlV.) have 
been by some reckoned among the early corruptions 
of Christianity. This was doubtless caused in a great 
measure by men*s being disgusted with the rash 
metaphysical explanations of those doctrines which 
have Ibeen given by some who were accounted pro- 
found theologians;- and which others, equally rash, 
have confounded with the doctrines themselves. 
And some have even j^one so far as to represent the 
Apostles as having mistaken their Master's meaning 
as to these points, or mixed up their own fancies 
with his revelations; so as to have preached a 
different Gospel from what He designed, and to 
have led their followers into idolatry. For, the 
arrogant pretensions to a perpetual insniration* in 
the Chu/rch, and its consequent infalhbmty, having 
been found utterly groundless, a re-action ensue£ 
which led some to deny the inspiration of Paul 
himself, which he estabhshed by the niiraeulous 
** signs of an Apostle."t 

* It is perhaps necessary to remark, here, that the word "inspira* 
t!on*' is sometimes applied to what is called the ordinary assistance 
of the Holy Spirit, which is promised to all Christians. But the 
ii5uai Bonse of the word, and that in which it has been employed in 
these Lessons, is, that infallible ^^tv<^«\^«%\ni^^ tnv thA Apostles 
and others, whom we are accuatorae^ lo «»Sl Qi<aA?% ^''HfiaB^stnii!^ 
niessengem. , , * • ..x. 

f The religion of Mabomet t«^»-^>^ T^^^^^.tlJ"^^^^^; 
ruptions of Christianity, and as omn%, ^ «>«^^ ^'^^^.Va ^-^^^ 
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S again, liaye fallen into an 

^ance which prevails a good Allegorizing 

the present day; that of inter- of Scripture. 

any part of Scripture they 

edlegorically, as being what they call a 
," [that is, a Parable or Fable;] though 
by the Sacred Writers as a simple fact, 
ng to these persons, Scripture is true indeed, 
3 only in the sense which they choose to put 
id utterly untrue in the sense in which it 
lerstood for many centuries, and in which 
iters knew that it was understood. To call 
Revelation is a manifest contradiction. But 
ch persons really mean, or really believe, no 
decide. For, by their own showing, they 
low a moral prmciple as to think it allow- 
a man to teadi what he is conscious is false 
snse in which he knows it wiU be understood; 
ng the conduct thev attribute to Writers 
!;hey regard as God s messengers commis* 
o instruct mankind.* 

me part of its wide diftuion, to a reaction againtt oppoaite 
IB. For, the Mahometaiia, though they account Biahomet 
prophet than Jesus Christ, yet confess Jesus to be the 
D have been really sent firom God,— to have been superior 

came before him,— and to have established his claim by 

And the chief part of the fables which they have mixed 
e Gospel history, they borrowed flroro some of the earliest 

Their religion, in short, is evidently a corrupted off-shoot 
stianlty. (See Evidences, Lesson Iv.) 
time when Mahomet arose, a great part of the Christian 
; fiOlen into saint-worship, and the adoration of pictures 
9 ; and had also corrupted the doctrine of the Trinity into 

very nearly approaching to Tritheism [the worship of 

!. Against these errors be vehemently protested; dwell- 
y on the Divine Unity, and on the duty of renouncing 
. of idolatnr. But the principle of persecution— alreadv ad- 
most Christians— he retained and vigorously carried out. 
with the errors he rejected, he discarded also great nart 
Uunentals of Christianity, besides introducing much &Lae 
'bJ» own. (See Dr. Taylor's H\BtOT^ otT!lLo\*aiaaftSfik3KSw:s 
-West'B " DiBoovan^ on BetMno," tnii 'BiiKS V^ 'S^ ^% 
Chriit, 
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§ 9- / 

Others, again, justly consider- - 
Mistaktas ing Holy Scripture as the only Bure ::: 
to the charac- foundation of christian doctrine, and ' 
ter of the Sa- perceiving that to set up the authority -• 
cred Books, of chuTch-tradition as an infaUible in- - 
terpreter of Scripture, might make - 
Scripture Bay anything whatever, so as to render 
** the "Word of God of none effect," — and perceiving 
also that to shut out the People from the reading of 
Scripture is a monstrous abuse, — ^were led into an 
opposite extreme. They were for discarding all 
catechisms, and other human statements of christian 
doctrine, and depriving every Church of the oflBce 
of teaching. They were for simplv putting the 
Bible into each person's hands, ana leaving hun to 
make out, by his own unassisted study of it, what- 
ever religion he could for himself. They forgot that 
of all the books of the ^ew Testament, there is not I 
one that was written for the purpose of making 1 
known the Christian EeHgion to those who were \ 
quite strangers to it. On the contrary, all those 
books were evidently written for the use of such as 
were already Christians, who had been carefully in- 
structed [catechised] and examined in the Christian 
Faith. (See Luke, i. 4, and also ErO^. i. 1, 2, &c.) 
It is the office of a Church to ieack, 
Offices of a and of Scripture to prove. We should 
Church and study the Sacred Books carefully, as 
of Scripture, alono possessing divine authority in 
matters of faith. But we should study 
them with the best helps we can obtain; and with 
care not to mistake the character of tiiem, and the 
purposes for which they were ^^tt^n. In short, we 
should imitaie the BerceauR o^ o\<\., "^\\o ^^ t^rv^. 
refuse to hear the teackexa tlaat cttcaa Mn.oT\^^^. 
nit ''searched the Scriptures ^wiliVi ^^^^\isJC^^^ 
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thin^ were so" which were taaght them, 
xvii. 11.) 

naa teaching bears the same re- 
to Scripture, that what is called -««»»«»• 
r-currency" does to the precious ^^^^^^ 
u Bank-notes and Bills^of Ex- p^^.^J/'* 
3/though of no intrinsic value, rency, 
Feiy convenient circukting-me* 
io long as they really represent 
r silver, and are payable in coin on the demand 
t holder. But if these notes are made a legid 
>, and are required to be received in payment, 
> decree of the very government whi<^ issues 
and on its bare word, without bein^ convert- 
Lto gold and silver, the result is, uiat those 
I soon disappear, and men are cheated of their 
in exchange for worthless bits of paper, 
tn so, as long as human teaching is really a 
entative of Scripture, and scripture-proof is 
5 ready to be given, of whatever is taught, 
and then only, we are secured against the 
r of having God's Word superseded by .** doc- 
which are commandments of men.** — XSeeDr. 
ins on Tradition.) 

n, again, some men's horror of the doctrine, 
ood works can claim merit in God's sight, and 
ilgrimages to certain supposed holy spots, and 
i5 iinds of self-torture, can atone for sins, led 
into the antinomian error of the ancient 
ics. (See Lesson VI.) They taught the doc- 
of justification by [throughT faith, in such a 
as to contradict the Apostle James (ii. 17—26), 
least to leave their hearers utterly careless 
christian holiness of life. 
1 other instances might be ^ven of oormp- 
of christian doctrine, arising m great measure 
a re-action against op]^B\te eoTTOc^NksttSi^ 
X 
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•) 



§ 10. 
(ii.) With respect to religions 
Redaction ordinances, again, the burdensome and 
with respect often superstitiouB rites with wLich ( 
to ordinances, christian worship has been in some 

Churches overlaio, have oreatc€ 8U(^ a j 
re-action, that some have eyen gone so far as to j 
reject the Sacraments distinctly appointed by Chiist 
immself, and administered according to his direction 
by his Apostles. (1 Cor. xi. 23—2^.) And the 
peryersion of the office of christian Ministers by 
those who hayo made them Sacerdotal [sacrifidngj 
Priests, has driyen some into a rejection of a regalar 
christian Ministry altogether. 

Others, again, not going quite so far, haye yet 
thought themselyes bound to reject all institutions 
and ordinances that are not expressly enjoined in 
Scripture. There had been a manifest 
Doctrines abuse of Church authority in introduc- 
and ordi' ing ordinances and emtoms that are 
nances to he contra/ry to Scripture; and again, in 
tested by teaching doctrines that are not con- 

Scripture, tained in Scripture. And this produced 
differently, a re-aotion, wnich led men to confound 
these two things together, and to deny 
the power which manifestly belongs to a Churcn 
(see Lesson V.) of making bye-laws respecting mat- 
ters intrinsically indifferent, and in which Scripture 
giyes no commands. 

And some reformers seem to haye been led by 

their deep detestation of the corruptions they haye 

protested against, to endeayour to be as unlike as 

possible to the Church from which they haye re- 

rolted, eyen in matters indifferent: altering for the 

sake of change. They ong)a.\. \« "Vmct^ wst^KAisttti 

that the presumption la aLwaya ajg^waaaX. ^ ^WHWi|ji\ 

that is, amce change is xiot a 9;oo^*m*Y\»€^^.i^^\^^ 
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koald be introduced unleiBS it can be shown to be 
leedfol, and to be a change for the better.* 

It ia true, we may very rightly alter or reject 
ihingf, good or harmless in themselves, when they 
are found to be very liable to abuse, or when they 
eaoae nnnecessary onence [scandal.] Thus " Heze« 
kiah bmke in pieces the brazen serpent which 
Moses had made, when he foimd that the Israelites 
bnmed incense before it. And the Apostle Paul, 
though he decides that there was no harm in eating 
meats offered to idols (1 Cor. viii.), yet forbids the 
Corinthians to do so, when their eatmg it would be 
misapprehended and cause offence. So, also, a 
statue or picture of Christ, or of any eminent 
Christian, is not an evil in itself. But when it is 
ibund that the Tulgar pay adoration to images or 
pictures, or' that others apprehend them to be doing 
so, then such images shoma be removed from placea 
of worship, as being a snare to weak brethren. 

This, however, is no exception to the above rule, 
hut an application of it. For in such a case, there 
is a good reason for the ehange. 

§11. 

Lastly, the usurpations and ex- 
travagant claims of a Church have Re-action 
driven some persons to set at nought against 
Church-government altogether, ancf to abuses of 
overlook entirely the sanction which Church- 
our Lord Himself gave (see Lesson V.) auihority, 
to christian communities, and the 
powers which He conferred on them. The erroneous 
and ovcr-straincd notions of Church-unity which 
have been above noticed (Lessons VI. and VII.) as 
having contributed to maintain corruptions and to 
hinder reforms, afterwards led to «v]Ldl^Vtfi\KQ^^^- 

• See Preface to the Book ol CoiQxaft\i'8w!3«c» 
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action^ that many thought nothing of the gnilt of 
Schism, and seemed even to forget that there was 
such a thing. And this, in twm, has sometimes 
produced a contrary redaction. The disgust and 
alarm caused by those who revolt against aU rules, 
and discard the very notion of a christian com- 
munity, have driven others to submit to the grossest 
abuses of Church-authority, for the sake of good 
order and peace. 

It is just so, that, in political affairs, also, there is 
a constant re-action between tyranny and anarchy: 
each in turn tending to produce the other. 

Many more instances might be adduced: but 
what have been noticed are sufficient as specimens, 
to show how watchful reformers ought to be against 
the tendency to re-action—- against suffering in- 
cautious zeal to hurry them from one extreme into 
another. 

In the next Lesson, we shall treat somewhat 
more fully of the questions relating to Church- 
unity. 
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R. D. Hampden, D.D. (Bishop of Hereford.) Third Editkm, 
8to. London, Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers* Court. 

A rchbishop Whately's Essays on the Errors of Romanism. (See 
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Ahshbishop Whately's Essays on Dangers to the Christian Faith. 
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-And several of the books formcrVy rftfetwA. Vi. 
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LESSON X. 

CHXJBCH-ALLEGIANCE AND SEPARATIONS. 

§1. 

It has been pointed out in the Causes of 
receding two Lessons that the cor- ^^i^y ^^'^^^^ 
iction of abnses and corruptions in correction of 
eligion has been, in most instances, what is 
fiisted and lonfi^ delayed ; partly from wrong. 
1 undue attention having been directed 
> points of minor importance, which has drawn off 
ten's thoughts from very serious errors; partly 
om mistaken notions respecting Church-unity^ 
id partly from a mistaken dread of innovation, 
lusing men to overlook what are in reality the 
reatest innovations. 

From these and other causes, various corruptions 
ave often been allowed to go on unchecked by 
mely remedies, and to increase, till a thorough 
sformatipn was necessary; and indeed much longer, 
jid the longer a reformation is deferred, the more 
ifficult, and the more dangerous and violent, it is 
kely to be. 

Li particular, a reformation very long delayed is 
hie more liable to those two classes of evils men- 
Loned above : [i.] the danger of retaining some of 
he former wrong principles, so as to revive, under a 
>ir form, the fauTte which had \w!«ii wtw^^\ %ss^ 
t2 
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[ii.] the danger oi re-actions, leading men from one 
ex^eme into another. 

[i.l For the longer any corruption 

Long-con- has been allowed to prevail, the more 
finued cor- it will have wrought itself into men's 
ruptions. character, so as to have affected their 

mind throughout, and become, as it 
were, a part of themselves. And then, the same 
fault, substantially, wiU be the more likely to re- 
appear in a ^Qfferent shape. 

Thus, for instance, when the principle of perse- 
cution, above adverted to, had been so very long 
acted on, that men all over the world had been 
familiarised to the putting down of heresies by 
sword and fire, and the enforcement of the profes- 
sion of the true faith by the Civil Magistrate, as an 
indispensable religious duty, the consequence was 
that reformers, even when exposed to persecution 
themselves, still clung to the faulty principle. GPhey 
considered persecution (as was observed in Lesson 
IX., § 5,) as consisting in punishing those who main- 
tained the truth. And it was long before they came 
to perceive, — ^what Scripture so very plainly points 
out, — the inconsistency with Christ's Keligion of all 
use of coercion in his cause. And some remain 
blind to this, even down to the present day. 

§2. 

Then, again, the great length of 

Long-con- time that men had been accustomed 

tinned hethf to acknowledge in the Church an infal- 

in infaUihi- ijble miide on Earth, disposed them, 

'y* after they had been convinced that their 

Church had misled them, to clingto tiie 

notion of an infallibility lodged somewkere Q<r&a.Tth^ 

though not T^here it bad £oxmeT\y \ie«ii «vKg^w^ 
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And, again, when ignorance of the 
true character of Christianity, result- Louff pre 
ing from the non-trauslation of the v/dence of 
Smptures,had been very widely spread ii/nonatcc. 
Mid long continued, and then, persons 
who had had very little mental cultivation, and who 
had been trained from childhood in most erroneoun 
religions notions, suddenly came to the perusal of 
the Scriptures, (often without any assistance,) it 
naturaUy happened that many of them fell into 
gross mistakes as to the meaning of what they read. 
In particular, they often mixed up together con- 
fusedly the Law and the Gospel; and often read 
detached passages, taken at random, T^-ithout any 
reference to times, places, persons, and occasions. 
And thus, among many, ignorance of the true cha- 
racter of Christianity continued, in a great degree, 
to mrevail, though in a new shape. 

This has been often brought forward by the oppo- 
nents of the reformation, as aproof of the danger of 
putting the Scrigtiu'es into the hands of the People. 
But if christian Ministers had all along done their 
duty in training the People to an inteUigent and 
prontable study of Scripture, this evil would have 
been, for the most part, prevented. Instead of this, 
thej had kept them ignorant and uneducated, gene- 
ration after generation. And mankind had been so 
long blindfolded that they could not see clearly 
when the bandage was removed. 

§3. 

[ii.] And again, the longer and the 
more obstinately any needful reform Beuct'wm, 
has been resisted, the more fierce in 
general will be the spirit in which it is at length 
effected. Abuses which haYebcciim«i\il^\xi<idlQ\^% 
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after tliey have been exposed and compluned of, 
men are apt to correct with an angry and indiscri- 
minate violence, which often leads wem to rush into 
extremes, and to reject what is true and right, along 
"vtith what is erroneous and faulty. Thus, one may 
sometimes see long-continued tyranny succeeded by 
revolutionary anarchy ; and a long reign of ignorant 
superstition, even by avowed Atheism. 

Many, also, of the evils which are 

Too great apt to accompany any great reliffious 
extent of a reformation, have been increasea by 
»*«W« the too arecU extent of a single Church. 

Church. rjK^Q Apostles appear to have founded 

a distinct Church m each oonsiderable 
city ; as at Fhilippi, Thessalonica, and several other 
cities in Macedoma, and elsewhere. Now, if some 
corruption had foimd its way into these Qmrches, 
and one of them — suppose Philippi — ^had reformed 
itself, although it is likely that some degree of 
jealousy and disapprobation would have at first 
arisen m the other ChiLrches, which were as yet un- 
reformed, and though the Phihppians might have 
been censured as having taken a rash step, at least 
they could not have been denounced as schiamatical 
revolters. No one could have complained that they 
had separated from a Church of which they were 
subjects. They could not have been viewed in the 
light of rebellious children, throwing off the yoke of 
an authority they had been subject to. 

But when a multitude of Churches were united 
into one vast Community, comprehending many 
great Nations spread over extensive Kegions, then, 
any reformation not embracing the whole of this great 
Church, necessarily implied revolt and separation. 
Any branch of that Church which 

Charges of resolved to correct abuses iJiat were 

Heresy and obstinately maintained by the siimnM 

^c^Mtn. central Aulikoxit^, ^^ ^m^lled to 
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throw off submission to that Authority, and to assert 
its independence. And then, those who adhered 
to the Uhurch which claimed to be the Universal 
Church, naturally regarded the others as not only 
erroneous, but Heretics and Schismatics. — (See Note 
to Lesson Vin., §10.) 

And such they undoubtedly would have been had 
they separated on insufficient grounds. The]^ had 
done that which would have been sinful, if it had 
not been justified by the corruptions in essential 
points of Faith and Worship, which the supreme 
central Authority had obstinately refiised to correct. 
This re^al transferred the sin of causing the divi- 
sion, from the revoltcrs, to those who male the re- 
volt necessary. 

§4. 

But of course a separation thus 
effected gave rise to mucn more hostile Dangers 
feelings on both sides than would have from forced 
been likely to exist between Churches separation, 
that had been onginally distinct, and 
had always continued so ; neither claiming any con- 
trol over the other. Such Churches might, indeed, 
have been, to a certain degree, alienated from each 
oHier by differences in Doctrine or Discipline ; but 
there would not have been the additional provoca- 
tions, of a revolt and an unfriendly separation, on 
the one side, and a claim of supremacy on the 
other. 

And, accordingly, it was on the very 
ground of the Reformed being Heretics The secular 
and Schismatics that the secular power power called 
was called in to reduce them by force in against 
to submission. Princes were not called Heretics. 
on to wage war against religious error^ 
merely as such; but they were urged to reduce 
to obedience those who nad revolted against the 
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Church to which they were bound to be subject. 
And thus reliffious wan and fierce persecutionB, and 
mntnal hatred, were introduced, tar beyond what 
would have been likely to arise if the original in- 
dependence of numerous Churches had always con- 
tinued. 

When several distinct Churches had been ettab- 
lishcd in revolt — ^the members of them having been 
compelled to secede from the Commimity they had 
belonged to, on account of a disagreement as to the 
fundamentals of Christianity — the residt was, that 
the ideas of distinctness^ and of disagreement, often 
came to be, in some measure, blended together in 
men's minds. There was a sort of presumption 
created that any Churches independent of each other 
may be expected to be at variance. That mutual 
friendly feeling and free inter-communion which 
prevailed in the earliest ages — ^when an Ephesian 
Christian, for instance, going to settle at Corinth,* 
or at any other place where there was a christian 
Church, and bringing proper testimonials, was at 
once received as a member of that Church — ^were 
much impaired, and sometimes almost forgotten. 

§6. 

And, moreover, when men had 

Careless- become familiarly accustomed to sepa- 

ness about ration, from having been forced into it, 

Schism, they were in danger of becoming ectre" 

less about it, and disposed to think 

lightly of the sin of Schism. 

The like takes place in many other subjects. For 

instance, those who have been placed in such cir- 

cumstances as to make the B^iedciin^ of blood an un- 

avoidable evil, are in danget oi ^wAjm^^ \a»a% 

their original repugnance to it, and. \wiWtDMv% vil« 
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ordened, as to think little of tacrifioing hnman life, 
vn without necessity. 

And it is the same, in the matter now before 
. There is always a danger that necessary sepa- 
tions may lead to others not necessary, and may 
kve prepared men's minds to make every little 
fference, even on points of no vital importance, 
jronnd for setting up new sects. The colour of a 
mister's vestment,— -the names of the months,-^ 
d. of the days of the week,— the mode of conduct- 
|r Church music, — ^the using or not using of a ring 
matrimony — on these and such like matters, 
Serenoes of opinion have been made a plea for 
paration. 

I^ow it i^ much less likely that this 
wild have occurred in Churches which Hostility 
d not broken off from any other, but less, among 
d been all along distinct Communi- Churches ori- 
s. For though, in any such Church, ginally dis- 
Ferences of opinion on minor points '*'»<^^« 
ght have arisen, it is likely that men 
»uld have agreed to some compromise, rather than 
sasion hostUe divisions. 

It is true, indeed, that in almost every question, 
wever insignificant, there is a better and a worse de- 
ion: and the decision of each man's own jud^ent 
11, of course, appear to himself to be the better. 
Lt in matters not essential, it is evidently a duty 
yield, or to adopt a compromise, rather than en- 
tiger christian concord. For if each person were 
oraw up what might appear to himself the very 
jt form of Church Government, and the best pos- 
le mode of expressing each christian doctrine, and 
) most perfect Eitual for divine Worship, and 
)idd resolve not to belong to any Church that did 
b exactly adopt all these in every particular, it is 
in that there would be 8i!ixno^\> ^ ^(^as^ ^^^^^^ %s^ 
iliea, and that no clma\i\A3i <iQi£aMOCK&^ ^ ^ 
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could subBist for a tingle jeax.—{8ee Lesson Y., 
§4) 

§6. 
But, as has been above said, 
Evih re- when unfriendly separations had been 
suiting from once begun, through a necessity caused 
hostile divi- by the obstinate retaining of abuses, | 
sions, causeless divisions often ensued, from 

men's having become familiarised to 
divisions, and almost entirely regardless of Churcli- 
union. 

And again, abhorrence of such divisions has led 
some Christians to adopt the system of making a 
State and a Church one Community, and assigmng 
to the Civil Magistrate the entire control in spiritual 
matters, and the right of dictating to the consciences 
of all the citizens. And thus, under the name of 
** making the State reHgious," and " providing for 
the greatest good of its subjects," they make Christ's 
a kingdom of this world. (See preceding Lesson.) 
With this fault, and with the endless 
ReproacJies divisions which have contributed to 
cast on re- cause it, Reformers are often exultingly 
formers. reproached by the advocates oftiie 

system of having one great Church 
which is to comprehend all Christians, and to dictate 
to them their faith and practice. See, they say, 
what are the consequences of once allowing any 
separation from the Church on any grounds what* 
ever! When you have once begun, you cannot tdl 
where to stop. 

JN^ow, in truth, that very Church from which the 

reformers revolted, was (as has been above pointed 

out) the original cauae oi «^ these evils, in the 

£rst place, by obs^ate\y ejSSMjfo^ Vi «cl ^fusomsL- 

l&ted mass of gross corrwpt\oxL%, *\\,TaftAfe ^^^^c5s^ 
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ireformation necessary. And secondly, by having 
absorbed into one Commnnity a multitude of distinct 
Churches, it made separation a necessary part of 
refbrmation. And thus it not only retarded needful 
reformations, and made them more difficult, but 
also made them, when they did come, much more 
JkurffMl, and more exposed to the dangers which are 
attendsjit on any great reformation. 

§7. 
As for what are, and are not 
such essential points as to warrant Grounds of 
separation, it would of course be \m- separation, 
suitable to our present purpose to enter 
on the discussion of such a subject. But every one 
should be warned that in each question of the kind 
that may arise, he is bound to inquire and examine 
seriously, carefully, and dispassionately; not as if it 
were merely a matter of taste, fancy, or convenience. 
We are responsible to God for the exercise of our 
best discretion in forming a decision. And we are 
bound in duty to Him, to take care neither to sacri- 
fice the essentials of Christianity for the sake of peace, 
nor again, lightly and wantonly to cause divisions. 

All separation, in short, and all re- 
sistance to Church-authority, must bo Separation, 
either a dutiif or a siTi, Which of the «//m/^ or a 
two it is, in each particular instance, *'"• 
each must decide according to the best 
of his judgment; which is, after all, fallible. And in 
no case are we authorized to pronoimee our neigh- 
bour guilty of an unpardonable sin. But though 
christian charity requires us to make allowance tor 
those who appear to us blameable, it is no part of 
charity to confound the distinctions of ri^ht and 
wrong; nor indeed would t\ieTe\>e «Xi^ Toom Vjt*^'^ 
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exercise of charity in judging of thofe whcm we do 
not consider to be acting vnrongly. 

On these and several other impor- 

Private tant questions connected with religion* 
jud4fmenL some persons are so distnuitiiil of what 
they call " private judgment," — ^that iSi 
the judgment of the generality of men, and of them* 
selves, — ^that they resolve to renounce altogether 
the exercise of private judgment on all reUgioiM 
questions, and to submit themselves in evervming 
to the judgment of their Church. They dwell muS 
on the mcompetency of most men to decide rightly on 
difficult points; and consider that there is a pious 
humility in determining not to exercise their own 
judgment at all. 

But they quite forget that, in the course the? 
adopt, they do decide one most important and dim- 
cult point. A man who resolves to place himself 
under a certain guide to be implicitly followed, and 
decides that such and such a Church is the appointed 
infallible guide, does decide on his own private judg- 
ment, that one most important point, which indudtti 
in it aU other decisions relative to Beligion. And if« 
by his own showing, he is tmfit to jtutge at all, he 
can have no ground for confidence that he has de- 
cided it rightly. And if, accordingly, he will not trust 
himself to judge even on this point, but resolves to 
consult his priest, or some other Mends, and be led 
entirely by their judgment thereupon, still he does, 
in thus resolving, exercise his own judgment as to 
the counsellors he so relies on* 



§8. 

e \s ^ 

judgment Qispuro a\)Out vum rfcyiw.* njs ia^>». >a» 

unavoidable, d^tv, o£ private yoid^^TA. ^^^Oms» 

is plainly wa -anwov^Ja^JVa -n^^sc^^v^ ^ 



Private There \s -no -n^^d^ iiherefore, to 

judgment dispute a\)Out tV^ rlgVt* at ^^\s^.^ 
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judgment, on any subject wherein we 
f serious interest. The responsibilitj is 
li, however unfit we may deem ourselves 
t, we cannot possibly get rid of, in any 
x>ut which we really feel an anxious care, 
n to discuss the questions whether we 
whether we ou^ht to exercise private judg- 
ice we must do so, whether we wiU or no. 
fhich often misleads men in 
er, is that we can refrain from Private 
^ private judgment on this or judgment 
ticular point, by transferring transferred 
pnent to some other point, from one 
aple: A sick man who is con- P^^"^ ^^ 

his own want of knowledge another, 
ine, may refrain from exercis- 
udgment as to the remedies he should use, 

put himself wholly in the hands of a 
l: that is, he judges that a ph^^sician is 
and that such and such a practitioner is 
►f confidence. Or, supposing he distrusts 
judgment on this point also, then he con- 
e friend whom he judges to be trustworthy, 
it physician he shall employ. In one way, 
n another, he cannot but exercise private 
b. So, also, if a man inherit a great fortune, 

a strong sense of the great responsibility 
r it, and of his own unfitness to dispose of 
:h, he may resolve to make it all over to 
to distribute in charity at their discretion, 
have judged rightly in so doing; but it is 
le does judge, and does exercise an act of 
p, once for all, in thus divesting himself of 
5rty. And if he deem himself mcompeteni 
he task of selecting trustees, and reues on 
nent of some friend as to what persona he 
*mt trustees, still lie ift eTeTOTfli%\sA*'^^ 
le eeJection of that fiAftiA* TSaft ^«^^^^ 
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bility is one which he cannot shake off, do what he 
wiU. 

§9. 

The man who, in the course of 

Mcsponsi' Grod's providence, comes into the pes- 

biliiies tm- session of wealth, is, by that provi- 

posed by dence, entrusted with the stewardship 

Providence, of that wealth, however ill-qualified he 

majr seem, to us, or to himself for such 

a charge. And, mstead of murmuring or wondering 

at God's dispensations, or trying in vain to shake 

off the responsibility thus laid on him, he should 

set himself to do the best he can towards the fuMl* 

ment of the duty imposed on him. 

And it is the same in all cases. We do and must 
exercise our judgment, on one point or on another, 
in all matters except those in which we take no 
interest, and which do not occupy our thoughts. 
In most of the causes, for instance, which are tried 
in a court of justice, we do not trouble ourselves to 
exercise any judgment, if we know or care nothing 
about either plaintiff or defendant, and feel no in- 
terest in the decision. 

Accordingly, if any one resolves that 
The only he will not exercise any judgment on 
mode of religious matters, and really does con- 

abstaining sistently keep to that rule, not deceiv- 
from private ing himself (as many do) in the way 
judgment. jygt above noticed, by judging on one 
point instead of another, he will find 
that there is only one possible way of complying 
with that rule — namely, by withdrawing his atten- 
tion as much as possible from the whole subject, 
except as far as reeardB owtwac^ icsns^a and observ- 
ances, and refrainmg altogeVket feom c.Qm\\«tvasL 
the questions, what ike chris^SaxL ^^^Q^ '^i «^ 
^[bether there is any trutla. in. ifc. 
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• arc not a few who really do, in this 
from exercising any judgment at all in 
tters, and are content to do and say 
ley have been accustomed to, without 
*efiection on the subject. But even so, 
b escape responsibility. For we are 
not only for doing, but also for leaying 
), the servant who hid his Lord's talent 
would have escaped condemnation. 

§10. 
*8e it is not meant that 
)rtant point a man ought Howpri- 
his mind, unassisted, and vatejut^- 
ulting those whom he may meiit shouid 
be intelligent and well- ** exercited, 
d upright advisers. 9^^'. 
deceive himself by imagining that he 
II exercise of his own judgment in any 
: which he has a real and anxious care, 
c other hand, we should guard agaiust 
mistake of supposing that whatever is 
scretion is, therefore, left to our ccmricet 
decided on at random. We may have a 
many things which we shoidd not he 
ng. For mstance, when any bill is 
) JParliament, each member has an un- 
it to vote for it or i^ainst itj but it would 
D say that he would he equally right in 
. It is in such cases, and in such alone, 
is room for the exercise of any such 
Tood sense, wisdom, dis- 

For, in matters ouite When 
as, for example, whicn of 9ood sense 
sheets of pa^er we shall i^nee^ul, 
g on— there ib dewVj i^a 
u^2 
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exercise of judgment in deciding. Nor, again, is 
tliere any room for it in matters that are already 
decided for ns, and in wliicL we have no choice: as, 
for instance, when a judge has to dechire what the 
law actually is on such and such a point. But when 
a legislator is called on to decide what the law ought 
to be, and, in short, in every case where we have to 
decide, and where there may be a better or a worse 
decision, it is then, and then only, that there is 
room for the exercise of good sense. 

We should keep in mmd, then, that as the exer- 
cise of our own judgment (in matters in which we 
feel a deep interest) is, on the one hand, unavoidablet 
so it is, on the other hand, responsible. We are 
bound to use, to the best of our power, such facoities 
and opportunities as God's providence may have 
bestowed on us, in judging of any question pertain- 
ing to Eeligion; and among others, in any question 
as to separation. 

§11. 

But though, as we have already 
IVIten said, much bmme attaches to those 

hUime who hastily, and on slight grounds, 

attaches to separate from their Church; a Church, 
the rulers of ^^ ^he other hand, is not exempted 
a Church, from a share of blame, which «ar- 
rows too much its terms of com- 
mimion. Some terms, of course, are indispensable; 
since persons differing as to the fundamentals of 
christian Doctrine anf Worship cannot possibly be 
members of the same christian-Community. But 
care should be taken not to go beyond what is ne- 
cessary. If possible, none should be excluded of 
tAose who can join in cbnstiaiSL Worship together, 
&DcI receive instruction toget\ieT ixx. V)aft ^%%^\)^iAl 
truths of the Gospel. To m\il^l?Vy l^i^*3l^^ o^l^vsSa. 
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Qrdmances, unnecessarily, manifestlj tends to 
:e divisions. 

nd it is not enough to say that ^ „ j ^. 
ie Articles are, all, such as we arc j-^^. ^^,^f^ 
yinced are scriptural, and that none brethren, 
our Ordinances are contrary to 
ripture, and that the scruples of 
ose who object to them are imfoimded and frivo- 
os. All tms may be true; and it may be true 
lat those are to blame who on such grounds sepa- 
ate from the Church; yet this docs not clear from 
)lame those who put a stimiblini^.block in the way 
>f weak bretliren (see ^Romans, xiv. 21), by insisting 
on points that are not essential, and on which per- 
sons may differ who are yet capable of worshipping 
together as Members of the same christian Church. 
" Him that is weak in the faith, receive ye, but not 
to doubtful disputations.*' (Kom. xiv. 1 — 7.) 

§ 12. 

It is to be observed, however, 
that when we speak of points that Tei-nisof 
are and that are not "essential," we commuu'wn, 
mean, in this place, essential as terms 
of communion, not of salvation. For there arc some 
points of disagreement which would completely 
prevent men from being Members of the same 
Church, though hardly any, of either party, woidd 
regard the other as under a fatal error. 

For example, there are persons irrc- y^. 
concUeably opposed on the subject of 'f!'^'^'f' 
Church- endowments. Some of the (^7,,,^^.// 
advocates of wliat is called " the vo- endoumvuU 
luntary system" [the maintenance of 
each Minister by the voluntary contri- 
butions o£ Lis CongregatioTi\ coYvsfActKl ^&\ia\.^T 
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objectionable, but utterlj unlawful, to attend what 
they call a hired Mimstry* — ^that is, one main- 
tained by endowments. And the other party, 
thouj^h not holding it absolutely unlaw/kl for a 
Minister to be dependent on the yoluntuy contri- 
butions of his People (since '* the labourer is worthy 
of his hire,"t) vet consider this so very undesirable, 
that they would feel bound always to siipport and 
promote the system of endowments.^ Kow these 
two parties could hardly continue Members of the 
same Church. And yet neither need regard the 
other as having abandoned the fundamentals of 
Christianiiy. 

The same may be said of an irrecon- 
Forms of cileable disagreement as to the use of 
prayer. extempor€M^r&TeT,B3id o{staiedform$, 

in PudHc Worship. Some consider the 
use of any form, even the Ix)rd's Prayer, as not 
allowable. Others, again, believe that a special 
promise is made to the joint [common] prayers of 
a Congregation who " c^ree together touchii^ some- 
thing thev shall ask in Christ's name $" and that, 
accordingly, they are boimd to pray together (either 
audibly or mentally), and not merely to listen to 
the prayers offered up by another. And they hold 
it to be impossible, in most cases, that a Con^ga- 
tion can so constantly go along with all that is said 
by an extemporary speaker, as to occompawy— pro- 
perly speaking—- his prayers; that is, so as not only 
to understand and approve what he says, but to 
make his prayers their own prayers also at the mo- 
ment. These prayers, accordingly, will generally 
be, they conceive, rather of the character of e^dior* 

* More properly called uithlred; being supported, not like a 
labourer by the wages of his employer, but by endowments atmilar 
to those of many Hospitals, Colleges, &c. 

t Luke, X. 7. 

t Beel Cor, ix. ; see also Sermon (the 16th in the rtd.) on PhiUpp. 
•• ^t 6» 
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ns addressed to the People by the Minister, than 
»iiit prayers addressed by the People to God.* 
ow persons strongly impressed with these oppo- 
notions could not be united in one Church, 

ogh they may not regard each other as fatally 

3rror, 

§ 13. 

It has been above said that a „, 

an is deeply responsible for the sin of ^, ^ , 

ehism, if he should, without evident ?J'''ZiJlZ 
1 ' . . ' X j» '"^ claim to 

ad Strong necessity, separate from allegiance. 

IS Church. But some have doubted 

okat Church it is that has this general 

jlaim to his aUegiance: whether [i.] that which is 
established by law; or [ii.] that which his ancestors 
formerly belonged to ; or [iii.] that in which he him- 
self has been brought up. 

[i.] As for the &st of these, the Eeligion estab- 
lished by law, has not, on that ground, any claim 
on the conscience. A member, for example, of the 
Church of England becomes a dissenter if he settle 
in Scotland, "vmere the Presbyterian Kirk is esta- 
blished, or in some parts of the Empire where the 
Soman-catholic Keligioii is established. But if he is 
conscientiously a member of his own original Church, 
and sees no reason to consider it unscriptural, ho 
has no right to forsake it on political grounds. 

. [ii.] As for the Church to wliich one's 
ancestors may have belonged, no one The Church 
should think himself bound to investi- of one's un- 
gate obscure and difficult questions of ^^^stors, 
History, and to judge of all the acts of 
those who founded or reformed his Church, perhaps 
several centuries ago, in order to decide whether he 
is permitted, or whether he is bound, to continue in 

* See Letter to a Clergyman of the Dioceae of Dublin on Extern* 
porary Prayer. 
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the Churcli in whidh he was broug&t up. If tho8# 
founders separated unreasonably, thev indeed were^ 
chargeable with the sin of Schism. But it wonld be 
to create a fresh Schism, if he were to forsake the 
Chnrch he was brought up in, not from feeling any 
objection to its Doctrmes or Worship, but merely on 
the ground that its original formation was not jus- 
tifiable. 

And a like principle is universally recognised in 
all civil affairs. Else, indeed, the whole World would 
be filled with perpetual rebellions and civil wars. For 
example, Norway was formerly united, not to Sweden, 
but to Denmark. Normandy, again, and other pro* 
vinces of France, and also the North American 
States, formerly belonged to England; and L-eland 
formerly consisted of several independent Kingdoms, 
But if a Norman were to hold that he owed no alle- 
giance to the French Government, or an Ajnerioan 
to that of the United States, and so on, imless every 
such separation and annexation coidd be proved on- 
ginally justifiable, and if every man were to thiok 
himself authorized, on such grounds, to raise revolt, 
there would be hardly such a thing as a peaceable 
Grovernnlent on Earth. 

[iii.] Each man therefore owes alle- 
AUegiance giance, generally, to the Church in 
to on^'s own which he has been brought up, unless 
Church, he find this incompatible with his re- 

verence for God's Word, and his obe- 
dience to the divine Will. 

§ 14. 
Independently, however, of any 
£>eparattoM ^igaqreemeat, a %«p«JW^OT\. may take 

^^^thdisagrce^ ^f oue Braack oi fv Ctox^V W ^ 
- rest, merely feom xe^oTi^ ^^ ^-^J^^ 
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itienee, and without any interraption of harmony 
nd inter-oonmmnion, any more than amon^ the 
lereral diatinct Churches oriffinally founded by 
the Apostles. For example, tliis took place with 
Qie American Episcopalian Church, which formerly 
iraa a portion of the Church of England. When 
(he American States became politically indepen- 
dent, the inconvenience of havinff one Church 
irhose members were citizens of different political 
Ckxmmunities, was so plain to all parties, that a 
Uendly separation was agreed on. And if this had 
[)e6n done lon^ before, by mutual consent, merely on 
ilie ground ofthe inconyenient distance between the 
iro Uountries, no one could have had any right to 
^d fault with the measure. For, any union or 
leparation that is made by mutual consent, is evi- 
lently a matter which the parties concerned have a 
\dl right to determine for themselves. 

But difficult questions may arise when g^ .. 
K)th parties do not thus aireej those yfH^oy^ ^J^T 
fho desire to form themselves into a f^f^i consent, 
[istinot Church bein^ opposed by the 
«st. Suppose, for mstance, that on 
he occasion just alluded to, the English Church had 
eftised to consent to the independence of the Ame- 
ican, and had insisted on retaining control over 
hem. In any such case, those desiring to secede 
hould, in the first place, satisfy themselves, on 
areful consideration, that the evils they seek to 
emedy are not only real, but fpreat, and likely to 
[iterfere with the objects for wmch Churches exist. 
9'ext, they should, respectMLy, and in a spirit of 
indness, set forlli their reasons, and listen candidly 
what may be urged on the opposite side. And if 
hey see no reason to alter their opinion, they should 
'dli remonstrate earnestly and perseverin^ly, before 
ey take the extreme step oi %eQft^&x^|,^^Rv^^'^'^^ 
28ent of their bpetihren. 
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In these, liowever, and in all Bimilar matt&j^ y^ 
impossible to lay down ruleg sncli as will ^^ on^^ 
apply to every case that may arise. Thei!^^ mi^ 
always be room for the exercise of sonnd jUi^me^C|^ 
and candour, in deciding on each particnlar questic^^ 

§16. 
There is one principle, however, 

General which should always be kept in mind, 
principle^ as and which, obvious as it is, men 
to cases of often lose sight of in practice; namely, 
necessity . that a necesstty imposed by external cir- 
cumstances, and for whicn we are not 
responsible, wiU justify, and call for, such measures 
as would be sinfol if there were no such necessity. 
We should be careftd, therefore, not to commit 
either [i.] the error of censunng men for doing what 
would, in ordinary circumstances, be wrong, or [ii.] 
the error of supposing ourselves at liberty to do, at any 
time and imder any circumstances, whatever has, in 
some particular case, been justifiablyand righthrdone. 
In the ordinary aSairs of liie, this 

Case of principle is in general well understood 
political ne- and acted on. For example, for a 
cessities, number of men, citizens of any State, 

to assemble, and, by their own autho^ 
rity, declare themselves a Senate, and proceed to 
elect Magistrates, and enact Laws, and establish 9 
Government, would justly be regarded as a mos 
heinous act of rebellion; and all their laws, &c., (hoTi 
ever good in themselves,) would be evidently nr 
and void. But if a number of persons were to fij 
themselves wrecked on a desert island, or the S' 
survivors of a pestilence, or in some other v 
left to themselves, no one would contend that H 
were jboond thenceforward to live in a stati 
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nrclij, because they had no legitimate Eulers or 
ifB. They would be authorized, and bound, to 
«e as well as they coidd, in establishing some 
t of Groyemment. And the Laws and Magistrates 
18 appointed would have as good a claim to 
»dience as those of any Countiy in the World; 
lause it is plamly necessary to human welfare, 
I agreeable to the diyine Will, that men should 
» under a regular Groyemment. Yet this case 
lid afford no precedent for any persons who 
uld take upon them to break up an existing Com- 
nity, and to revolt against ** the Powers that be." 

§ 16. 
So also, if the persons thus situ- 
d were to find themselves without Case of 
ularly ordained Clergy, or with- ecclesiastical 
any except such as they were fully necessity. 
vinced had abandoned the genuine 
Btrines of the Gospel, it womd be absurd to sup- 
e it could be the Will of their Heavenly Master 
fc they should remain for ever destitute of a 
istian Ministry and Church-ordinances. They 
lid clearly be conforming to the spirit of his 
inctions, m forming themselves into a Church, 
[ appointing various orders of Ministers, selecting 
best qualified persons they could find, for each 
3e, ana establishing Church-regulations accord- 
to the best of their judgment. And the he- 
rity under which they were placed would 
;ify, and render valid, all their acts and ap- 
atments; supposing them always not to be m 
naselves superstitious or unscriptural. But such 
ase would afford no fair precedent for persons 
brently circumstanced, who should take upon 
tnselves, wantonly and without necessity, to 
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ordain Ministeri and Bet up themselres u 
Church. 

So, alflOi there may be extrei 

Extreme of Buoh cmel and intolerable op] 
eaaesandge- as to justify subjectB in r 
nerulrules* aeainBt an established Gove 
But extreme cases do not desi 
authority of a general rule, though they mai 
rise an exceptional departure from it. i 
undoubtedly true, as a general role, that yi 
duty bound to submit to existiii^ Gk)yemme 

Affain, if the loyal portion oi a garrison 
revolt from a general, who had turned trai 
was betraying the ci^ into an enemy's h 
far from "being treasonable in thus revoltii 
would have been abettors of treason if they 
And yet the general rule is, that soldiers ar 
to obey their commander. 

In like manner, submission to Ohurch-at 
and the preseryation of Church-union, are t] 
and resistance, or separation, the exceptio] 
burden of proof lies with those who unde: 
justify a departure from a rule. And if i 
thus justify themselves, their case affords 
precedent for those who would introduce 
discord and confusion. 

It is to be observed, h 

Legitimate that when we speak of the 

remedies for claim to obedience, which the 

evih, any Community — civil or eccle 

—have on its Members, this < 

imply such a blind veneration as should wit] 

Aom BeeMna any needM amendment. A 

who BcornB 3ie aosux^ty oi «L\^5^^^l^sm.^0^ 

to buman BeingB» would "be "Vsaatn^^ ^:o^Vj 

j^atex absurdity, if, Nvl^te coi^^a^rvsx^ ^ 
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MSble, he should yet act as if thej[ were t»-fallible, 
Vjr insistinc^ that all their institutions and regula- 
tions shomd be like the Laws of the Medes and 
Bersians, which could never be changed ; and that 
BO one should even inquire whether amendment in 
my point be possible, md need^. All wanton and 
lusty changes, indeed, should, in all subjects, be 
ivoiaed ; the presumption being— as has been above 
nid— aeamst every alteration. And a man's vene- 
tttion for any existing Constitution — ^whether in 
Church or in State — ^may reasonably lead him to 
deprecate any foidamental change. But the best 
leenrity against this — ^in short, against revolution 
■^, the constant correction of abuses, and the in- 
troduction of improvements as they are needed. It 
is the neglect or timely repairs (as was remarked 
•bove) t&t makes rebuilding necessary. 

And, moreover, the amendment or ^ , , 
iny Law that is faulty, tends (besides Ooujidence 
tjis immediate benefit) to increase ^-^fr^f^^J. 
nen's confidence in those that are left ^^^^ ^ ^^^^' 
lachanged ; and in this way contributes 
to the stability of the whole system. 
For it creates a presumption that what is left un- 
changed, is so left for some good and sufficient rea- 
9(ms, and not from a mere blind determination against 
any change, whether for the worse or for the better. 

18. 

Some persons, however, there 
Eire, who are far &om thinking all Mistaken 
existing laws (civil or ecclesiastical) inference 
faultless ; and who, on that around, from tfie im- 
hold themselves at liberty to disobey perfections of 
or evade anj tliat they think objection- ^'"'*' 
ble. Bu t if thoj are called on \iO e^'et\* 
iemeelres to procure, ixi a, Te^;v3i\»X TIWJ ^ >^^^\aR^ 
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for the oyil, they will slirink from the trouble, or 
expense, or odium, they might thus incur for the 
puolic good. There are many, for example, who, 
from their disapprobation of the existing revenue- 
laws, or game-laws, &c., will violate these without 
scruple, when they can do so with impunity. Sat 
when urged to exert themselves in perseveringly 
calling the attention of the Legislature to these Laws, 
they will plead that it is no concern of theirs, but 
only of their Bulers.* 

And they act in the same way with respect to 
Church-regulations; disregarding without scruple 
any that they disapprove; out refusing to take any 
pams for the regular correction of anything they 
complain of. 

But a truly conscientious and right- 

Duty ill minded man will pursue exactly the 
reference tb opposite course. As long as a Law 
existing laws, exists, he will feel bound to obey it, afl 
far as he can with a safe conscience. 
But if he consider it an unwise law, he will exert 
himself to have it amended by competent authority; 
or, if necessary, to have some competent authority 
appointed for the purpose of rectifying whatever 
may be amiss. These exertions may, perhaps, cost 
him much more trouble and discommrt than he, in- 
dividually, suffers from the existing state of things. 
But he will not hesitate to sacrifice his own im- 
mediate personal comfort and ease, for the lasting 
benefit of his Countrymen and fellow-Christians. 
For, a true Christian is most emphatically and pre- 
eminently public-spirited. " None of us," says the 
Apostle Iraul, " liveth imto himself."'— (Rom. xiv. 7.) 

The object of these Lessons, you will observe, was 
not either to prove the divine origin of Christianity, 

* See Dr. Arnold's SennoDA on tkie Inten^Ution of Soriptar«. 
Sermon on JRom. xiU. 
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e an exposition of christian Doctrine, or to 
ny particular Church; but (according to 
>) to furnish an Introduction to the History 
3US "Worship — an outline of what God has 
Iry times and in divers manners"* done for 
hia respect, and again, of what Man, on his 
done, m the use or the abuse of the diyine 
tions. 

itaQy, however, some proofs have been 
forward of Christianity generally, and of 
rticular Christian Doctrmes; and some 
lich have, at various times, prevailed in the 
lave been occasionally noticed. But the 
I primary object has been, to set forth, as 
} could DC done in a very brief sketch, the 
hich men's minds have actually taken on 
ict of Eeligion. 

the actual state of mankind, in regard to 
profession, at this time, or at any other, it 
}ible to make a calculation that shall even 

to perfect accuracy, of the comparative 
of persons of each persuasion. For, in the 
;e, there are many Countries of which the 
pulation cannot be calculated except by a 
aess. 2ndly. There are many countries 
•pulation is very rapidly increasing. For 

m great part of North America, the popu- 
above double what it was at the beginning 
Century. And 3rdly, in many Countries 
uch an intermixture of persons of different 

that it is impossible to ascertain exactly 
iparative numbers. 

is computed by those who have made care- 
ries, that, of about 980 millions — ^which is 
. to be the total population of the Globe — 
millions are ragans: differing, indeed, 

» Heb. 1. I. 
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widely from eacli otlier in their religions, \^at ajj^ 
them strangers to any true revelation. OftJb^ * 
maining SS) miUions, who acknowledge the cijLx^^^ 
Authority of the Mosaic Law, about four miU^^iz^ 
is supposed to be the number of the unconve^T?^ 
Jews. The remainder acknowledge that Jesus wa^^ 
tlie Clirist and was the founder ot a true Eeligion. 
(See Lesson IX., § 8, note ; and Evidences, Lesso^^ 
IV.) But, of these, the Mahometans do not profess 
themselves followers of Christ, but of Mahomet, 
whom they regard as a greater prophet. These are 
computed at 96 millions. The professed Christians 
are supposed to amount to 280 millions. And of 
these, the Members of the Greek and other Churches 
that were never subject to that of Rome, are 
reckoned at about 52 millions : and the Protestante 
— that is, all those Christians, of various denomi- 
nations, whose ancestors were once subject to the 
Church of Rome, at about 68 millions. 

The last two together, therefore, make a total of 
120 millions of 'Christians independent of the Church 
of Rome ; the members of which Church are com- 
puted at about 160 millions. 

That Church, therefore, though it is not, nor ever 
wa«, properly, universal [catholic] in the sense of 
actually comprising all — or nearly all — professed 
Christians, yet reckons among its members a de- 
cided majority — about four-sevenths of the whole. 

And, according to the above calcidations, the 
Pagans, and others who do not profess Christianity, 
amount to above two- thirds of the Human Race. 

It is a melancholy thought that so large a number 
of our fellow-creatures should remain in ignorance 
and superstition. And we can no more explain or 
understand why this sad state of things should so 
long have been permitted, than we can that great 
mystery of which this is ajp«r^— the existence oi any 
Mviz at all in the Universe. 
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it it is worth observinff, tLat (as you may learn 
books of Geography, History, and Travels) the 
ja Nations, who are strangers to all revelation, 
OS a general rule, the most imcivilized of man- 
; and that, of all other Nations, each will 
3rally speaking) be found to be the more civi- 
, and the further advanced in general know- 
S in the arts of Hfe, and in good government 
rational Hberty, in proportion as it approaches 
3r to the genuine feehgion of the Gospel as 
lit in Scripture. Thus, the testimony or Man- 
— so far forth as men are intelligent, enlightened, 
zed, and moral beings — appears to be strongly 
ivour of that Eeligion. (See the last three 
s of Note A., to Essay I., On the Kingdom of 
St.) And we may expect that, as a general 
the diffusion of real civilization, and of genuine 
jion, will favour and accompany each omer. 
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